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By the Same Author. 


Dosia’s Daughter. 


Original copyright edition. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement. $1.25. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Company have made arrangements 
with Henry Gréville, by which they become the author- 
ized American publishers of that famous French novelist, 
than whom, for many years, Paris has had no more popular 
author. ‘* Dosia’s Daughter” was especially written for 
this country; and, as it is not published in French, it cannot 
be reprinted, and can be obtained only in Mrs, Clement’s 
copyright translation, as revised by the author. 


“From the first, Henry Gréville showed herself to be pos- 
sessed of a keen perception of character and local color, and 
to be actuated by high and noble impulses; moreover, she 
had the gift of style, — a style so lucid, and fresh, and spark- 
ling, as to be compared only to the crystal current of a 
mountain brook, From these qualifications come admirable 
artistic results. Henry Gréville is idyllic, in the sense that 
most of her stories may be read with pleasure by the inno- 
cent maiden and the sophisticated man of the world; how 
many writers of fiction in these days have been able to 
attract so diverse an audience?” — Literary World. 


An acute critic recently wrote: “ ‘ Dosia’ is like a Greuze 
head in literature, a child-woman, with frank eyes and dim- 
ples of i age All the world must love her, and we wel- 
come her daughter for her sake.” 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by 
Ticknor and Company, 
BOSTON. 
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CLEOPATRA. 


CHAPTER I. 
A WEDDING. 


HE lights were being rapidly put out in the 
church of Saint Serge at St. Petersburg, 
though the last wedding guests had not yet 
reached their carriages; but nothing disappears 
more promptly than illuminations that have been 
ordered for a festive occasion. 

It would seem as if it was the business of sex- 
tons and beadles to make one feel how fleeting are 
marriage joys. 

The wedded pair were already far away. The 
first to set out in the nuptial carriage, they had 
flown with the speed of race-horses, leaving their 
cortége behind them. 

According to custom they were received at the 
threshold of the princely residence by the distin- 
guished woman, who, on this occasion, acted the 
part of mere d’honneur. Aided by her nephew, 
a boy of ten years, who wore an zcéxe, richly 
trimmed with gold and precious stones, she im- 
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posed upon them the indispensable benediction, 
and offered them bread and salt served upon a 
plate of gold, — emblems of prosperity. 

Then the hero of the féte entered the apart- 
ments, and for about sixty seconds Prince Chara- 
mirof was allowed to gaze upon his young wife. 

She was indeed very young— blonde, frail, 
pretty, and made to be petted. 

‘* At last, Irene, you are mine!” cried the happy 
spouse. 

The darling little wife smiled with an air at 
once happy and shy. 

Already, while in the carriage that conveyed 
them to their dwelling, he had indulged in a thou- 
sand tender and bewildering expressions; but 
here in his home!—was it true that it was to be 
hers also? 

She blushed to the very tips of her little ears, 
but before she could reply there were heard in the 
vestibule the rustle of heavy silks and the clink- 
ing of spurs. 

The bridal pair,standing at the door of the first 
salon, received their guests. 

It was a noble residence, worthy of the historic 
name it bore. 

The Charamirofs belonged to an ancient line of 
nobility and fortune. 

But this last scion of an aristocratic family, what 
had he done but fall in love with a little girl with- 
out a penny, — pretty (as all agreed), but with very 
awkward, provincial manners, and who was only 
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just out of the /zstztut for the daughters of the 
nobility at Kazan? 

If she had only been educated. at St. Petersburg ! 
But no! ‘‘ Province! Province!” was cried on all 
sides. ‘* And awfully provincial at that.” 

And this audacious Charamirof, had he not prof- 
ited by the friendship that the Grand Duke Boris 
had extended to him (he was his aid-de-camp) to 
ask that his wife’s sister, the beautiful Cleopatra, 
might be appointed maid-of-honor to the empress? 
And he had secured the appointment. 

There are certain people who are sure of every- 
thing. ‘It is precisely because they look for 
everything that they get everything,” came from a 
lisping voice behind the Countess Baroussief, who 
chanced to think aloud as she ascended the steps. 

’ The countess looked around, —it was her old 
enemy, Trédine, who was following her. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly, not being 
accustomed to encourage familiarities; and the 
gayly apparelled crowd,—a stream of changeable 
silks and priceless laces, bedizened with aiguilletes, 
studded with diamonds — the breasts of the men as 
well as the heads of the women,—this throng of 
friends and enemies that escorts every newly mar- 
ried couple, entered the grand parlors, flooded with 
light and carpeted with the choicest flowers. 

Words, salutations, smiles, hidden railleries, 
(others brazen-faced), phrases of exquisite gal- 
lantry, insolence that elsewhere might provoke a 
slap in the face, —all drowned in official polite- 
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ness that could deceive no one, and uttered with a 
dry joke so artlessly expressed that it was impos- 
sible to discover where compliments ended or 
satire began. 

In a word it was the usual accompaniment of a 
large and brilliant reunion in a brilliant salon at 
St. Petersburg, underthe reign of Emperor Nicholas. 

Such was the marriage reception given by Prince 
Charamirof. 

The Grand Duke Boris just dawned upon the 
scene, and then withdrew. Some approved of it, 
others criticised it; and an hour after his departure 
the sumptuous residence was deserted. 

Only Madame Bakhtof and her niece Cleopatra 
lingered near the new princess. 

‘¢ Thanks, aunt,” said the latter, drawing off her 
gloves with a self-possessed air; ‘‘ you have been a 
mother to me since Pacha and I were orphans, and I 
bless you for it with all my heart. Be sure I shall 
never forget it.” 

Madame Bakhtof looked at her niece, slightly be- 
wildered. Her tone, so free from embarrassment, 
was unlike the ordinary simple sweetness of the 
young girl. ‘* And you, Pacha, you know you will 
always have a room here with us; and when we 
return from our wedding journey, if you will come 
for a month, I am sure it will afford the prince as 
much pleasure as myself.” 

Cleopatra did not evince as much surprise as her 
aunt, but she replied by a bow of the head, as 
haughty as the words she had heard. 
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*¢ My dear sister-in-law,” said the prince, who 
entered at this moment, having just seen his last 
guest depart, ‘‘ there is no need to assure you that 
this house is yours, and that I am your most de- 
voted servant.” 

‘Thank you, prince,” said Cleopatra, whose 
beautiful face blushed deeply at these words, which, 
in reality, resembled the words of her sister, though 
different in form. : 

*¢ Prince? Say brother, my dear sister. Are 
you going, aunt?” 

‘¢God bless you, my children!” said Madame 
Bakhtof. 

‘¢ Thanks, aunt,’”’ responded the newly wedded 
pair with one voice. 

The sisters kissed each other; and the prince 
gallantly kissed the hand, first of his aunt, and then . 
of Cleopatra. 

The ladies directed their steps towards the stair- 
way. Glancing back they saw the married couple, 
— the prince, with his arm encircling the waist of 
his young wife, was gently leading her across the 
large room to the interior apartments situated at 
the extremity of the vast mansion. A sigh fell from 
the lips of Madame Bakhtof; she, too, had been 
young and loved. 

The day of her marriage had been for her a com- 
plete blossoming-out, —a divine joy, participated 
in by both friends and neighbors, as far as she was 
able to cause it to be so. | 

*¢ Now things are different. It is no longer the 
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fashion to be sweet and gentle when one is 
happy.” 

The carriage conducted her home, together with 
Cleopatra, who, in waiting the return of the bridal 
pair, was to reside with her aunt. As the nimble 
trotters approached the steps of her house, of which 
the ladies occupied the third floor, the good aunt 
said to her niece : — 

‘¢ T hope, Cleopatra, that ere long you will marry 
as well as your sister; I shall then die in peace.” 

‘*Do not be anxious about that,” replied the 
beautiful girl, 


. 
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CHAPTER’ IL 
AT THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


ADAME BAKHTOF retired to her cham- 
ber, and sought her bed,— not to sleep, but 
to weep. 

Every one knows that when the heart is full the 
bed suggests itself as a refuge, and the most natural 
place where one may give full vent to tears. 

She had loved her husband, and lost him when 
very young, ere he had time to give her any cause 
for sorrow. Consequently she had the right, after 
every nuptial ceremony, to revive these souvenirs, 
mingled with a little melancholy. 

Cleopatra had entered the large room, which for 
about six months she had shared with her sister, 
but which henceforth she was to occupy alone. 

It was lighted by two windows that were hung 
with white muslin curtains, very ugly and _per- 
fectly useless ; but it was the custom at that time 
that a young girl’s room should be provided with 
white muslin curtains. Two calico shades, also 
white and equally indispensable, softened a little 
the crude light from without, and served to protect 
the apartment in the evening from any curiosity 
that might arise in the house across the way. 
Within, upon the sill of these great double win- 


dows, some green plants outlined their capricious 
curves against the panes. 

A toilet-table, veiled in muslin, with a classical 
under-dress of some sort of rose-colored calico, was 
furnished with an oval mirror of moderate dimen- 
sions. 

Different articles necessary to a toilet, some in 
silver, others in glass, of antique form, threw a 
little brilliancy into this scanty interior. 

Two little iron beds, without springs, with noth- 
ing but thin mattresses spread upon strips of board, 
occupied the two principal walls. 

The eyes of Cleopatra, still filled with the 
splendors of Charamirof’s house were fixed with a 
look of utter disgust upon the gloomy and displeas- 
ing objects before her. It was there that she had 
passed three years of her life, poor and unnoticed, 
in spite of her loveliness; it was there, lying upon 
a bed that would have stiffened the joints of any 
one but a Russian, accustomed from infancy to 
such hygienic servitude, that she had listened, for 
the last two months, till far into the night, to her 
sister’s wakeful dreams, from whom sleep had fled 
since she had been engaged to the handsomest, 
richest, and noblest of the aids-de-camp. 

How many projects for the future! 

Dresses, laces, jewelry, horses, carriages, jour- 
neys to foreign countries, sumptuous summer resi- 
dences in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, — every- 
thing that rank and fortune could bring, —and 
more, the prattle of a young girl in love. 
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Cleopatra seated herself before the oval mirror 
after having removed her festal robes, which she 
threw upon the bed henceforth left vacant by the 
newly wedded bride; and in a slow, mechanical 
manner she began to undo and comb her hair. 

It was magnificent, —long, heavy, fawn-colored 
gold, which made you think of the hair of a lion’s 
cub. 

Any attempt to separate it into parts or disen- 
tangle it was futile; it rose like a mist of vapor be- 
neath the comb, and fell in a warm cloud, com- 
pletely enveloping her beautiful person. 

Two candles lighted her thoughtful face, that 
she watched for a long time in the mirror, slightly 
tipped backwards. 

This face was luminous in its pearly whiteness ; 
only at times was it touched with a tint of rose, 
called forth by some ardent thought. 

Thus while the house, all the street, the entire 
city, slept beneath the snow, Cleopatra revived the 
past before questioning her future. 

Educated at St. Petersburg, in the Szstztut of 
Sainte Catherine, among the daughters of the high- 
est Russian aristocracy, Mlle. Bakhtof had dis- 
tinguished herself for her splendid abilities, and 
had won the highest standard at each examination. 

She knew she was poor, but that she belonged 
to a good line of nobility. This social rank, 
though it might not redeem her poverty in the 
world in which she was to live, gave her a brilliant 
position among her companions. 
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The uniform that was common to all the pupils 
allowed no distinction but that of beauty; and upon 
this ground Cleopatra knew she could be outdone 
by no one. 

The day of the opening of the classes —-it was 
the year that Mlle. Bakhtof was seventeen — her 
beauty was indeed bewildering. 

The professor’s entrance was the signal for the 
removal of the cambric capes, that during the 
hours of recreation completed the woollen costume 
of the pupils. 

Cleopatra’s bare shoulders and arms suddenly 
appeared in such perfection of form and brilliancy 
of skin that the whole class was moved. 

The old professor himself, 6/asé as he had been 
for the last twenty years about the shoulders and 
necks of his pupils, could not help noticing that 
Mile. Bakhtof was very charming. 

The lesson finished, this was the only topic of 
conversation as the girls walked up and down the 
vast corridors, which served as promenades. 

The charm of her face was disputed for several 
days, and then definitely classified ; and, moreover, 
the emperor, during one of his visits, having 
stopped to speak with her an instant, Cleopatra - 
was pronounced the ‘‘ beauty” of the Zrstitut. 

Nobility and beauty! <A little money added 
thereto how advantageous it would have been! 

But General Bakhtof had squandered his per- 
sonal property at a gambling-table; and, brave 
enough to face death, he had proved it at Varna, 
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—never having possessed any just balance of 
character. 

His sister-in-law, who loved him as if he had 
been her own brother, received his two daughters 
into her own home. 

The oldest had been educated at St. Petersburg, 
the other at Kazan: both at the expense of the 
State; and it was fortunate, for the income of both 
was less than three thousand francs. 

Now, fifteen hundred francs does not provide for 
a future in a gay and prodigal society. 

Cleopatra, however, did not believe for a moment 
that six months would elapse after her appearance 
in society ere her paltry allowance would be re- 
placed by the brilliant fortune of a suitor. 

Six months passed —then a year—then two: 
no one noticed the young girl. 

Her beauty that had made her so famous at the 
Institut failed to produce any effect upon the 
world. 

Her toilet, now pink, and then blue, in which 
her aunt dressed her, did not agree with her style 
of physiognomy. ; 

Her complexion lost its radiance in white mus- 
lins. The manner of dressing the hair was not 
becoming to her. 

Cleopatra realized it all, and grew angry before 
her mirror; but where was the remedy? 

Irene had left the /zstztu¢ at Kazan, and come 
to St. Petersburg, to take her place at the grand 
banquet of young ladies, greedy for marriage. 
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She was exactly the opposite of her sister, whom 
she resembled, however, but as a doll resembles a 
statue. Delicate, slender, small features, thin 
arms, laughing eyes, she conquered Prince Chara- 
mirof (a figure full six feet high) almost at first 
sight; and after this one interview he would have 
carried her off in the hollow of his hand, if he had 
been allowed. 

But the aunt required that all the preliminary 
steps of marriage be fulfilled; and the ardent lover 
consented, with the promise that matters be de- 
spatched with haste. 

He secured for his sister-in-law —as has been 
announced by one of his best friends — the position 
of maid-of-honor to the empress. 

This caused great outcry; some were glad; 
others furious! 

It was on Christmas-day, at the reception at the 
court, that Cleopatra was for the first time in her 
life presented to the world at her real worth; she 
was to be the belle of Russia for the ensuing year. 

When she made her appearance, in a scarlet- 
velvet dress embroidered with gold, wearing the 
traditional Kakochnik as a crown upon her hair, 
every one was forced to acknowledge that the girls ~ 
at school had reason to boast of the beauty of their 
companion. 

That which was necessary to her proud stature 
was not the vaporous draperies that are becoming 
to young girls, but the heavy, dark silks worn by 
queens, 
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It was to Charamirof that she owed this new 
situation that had placed her upon a_ pedestal, 
henceforth to be gazed at by admiring crowds. 

She felt in her heart some gratitude towards him, 
but as she threw back the two long braids of her 
hair, arranged for the night, she said to herself, 
with a satirical smile, ‘‘ After all there is no occa- 
sion for indebtedness, — it was not for me he did 
it; is he not paid? Has he not obtained the 
woman he adored?” 

But there was no blush on Cleopatra’s face at the 
thought of the happy couple. She had read for- 
bidden books, and never dropped her eyes before 
any picture; but for her such things had neither 
attraction nor repulsion. 

At the mostthey were only a means, a means 
really, since it was this frailty of the flesh that had 
made of her a maid-of-honor, and of her sister Irene 
the Princess Charamirof. ‘* When I marry, — 
I,’—she thought, —she rested her elbows on the 
border of her toilet-table and stared into her own 
eyes, as if to read to the bottom of her soul, — 
‘¢when I marry,” continued her thought, strained 
towards that future still in the dark, — ‘*‘ when I 
marry it will not be because I am in love with a 
handsome fellow that will load me with silks and 
jewels. To fall in love is a weakness,— I shall 
never do it; it is a constraint; one no longer sees 
clearly. I shall marry to be somebody, — to obtain 
a position, playaréle! Princess! What is that? a 
title! Rich! — that is something, but not sufficient. 
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‘‘Give me a superior place, that nobody can 
take from me,—a position that will last after 
beauty has passed away— One can be better 
than princess!” 

A warm glow mounted to her cheeks, and for an 
instant her face shone with radiant beauty. Her 
regard pierced more deeply her mirror. ‘‘ Better 
than princess, — there are women who rise so 
high that they never descend again, — neither 
in this world nor eternity. They have a place 
in history!” 

Cleopatra dared not finish her thought. Auda- 
cious as she was, she knew there were certain 
dreams that border upon madness. 

She undressed rapidly, threw herself upon her 
bed, and slept as warriors do upon the eve of 
battle. 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN OFFER. 


N general, when a woman has become renowned 
for her beauty, a squadron of admirers forms at 
her right, another squadron of enemies at her 
left, and these two divisions never cease to skirmish 
concerning this fair person. But it was not the 
case with Cleopatra. She had conquered a situa- 
tion beyond all rivalry, which it was impossible 
to contest, — impossible, for the hour, to contend 
with her. 

The only resource left to these troubled souls, 
then, was to range themselves beneath the banner 
of this belle of the season, which they did. 

The Prince and Princess Charamirof passed their 
honeymoon at their country estates. 

Cleopatra was the chief attraction during the 
carnival, which this year .was specially brilliant. 
She was very well received at court, when her 
services called her there; but one could not say 
that the empress showed her any particular at- 
tention. Courteous and just, she did not manifest 
towards the new arrival any kindness, either by 
word or gesture, that might indicate special favor. 

It was evident that Cleopatra filled well her 
place as a specimen of great beauty, but no one 
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had the least suspicion that she was equally well 
endowed intellectually. She was not of the sly, 
cunning intruders that know how to crowd them- 
selves into places where they are not wanted ; 
but her manners, simple and dignified, had assured 
her companions from the first that they need not 
fear to see her thrust herself forward to secure the 
good graces of her august superiors. 

After a short time she was declared to be 
dull. ‘‘ As dull as pretty,” said one of the old 
pillars of the palace, whose business it had been 
for thirty years to classify the court ladies, and 
whose nomenclature had been universally adopted. 
Also, with the antiquated gallantry that still lin- 
gered there, he surnamed her the ‘‘belle indif- 
férente,’’ and the name adhered to her. 

Meanwhile there was one man who had not been 
deceived as to Cleopatra. He was an officer of 
the guards, as ugly as shrewd, whose frightfully 
malicious turn of mind respected neither persons 
nor things, and whose noisy freaks had at differ- 
ent intervals caused his banishment from court. 
But he had always been recalled at the end of a 
few weeks, for they died of ennui when he was 
away. 

Jean Kamoutzine had been struck at the first 
glance by the grave and noble features that dis- 
tinguished Mlle. Bakhtof. 

On several occasions he had met her in society, 
and talked with her; and it was his conviction that 
the Palmarés of the Zwstztut of Sainte Catherine 
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had not deceived the world in conferring upon her 
the place of honor. As for Kamoutzine himself 
he was a strange man; much better endowed than 
most persons of his.class, among whom the glitter 
of varnish takes the place of any real education. 

He had achieved a serious course of study, and 
his career was open before him: still very young, 
he would have made a remarkable minister of 
war. But his taste for playing mischievous 
pranks was irresistible; his cleverness at the art of 
mystification. that was formidable, soon closed every 
avenue open to a serious man. Perhaps a large 
fortune, wisely administered, might have created an 
independent situation for him in spite of everything ; 
but Kamoutzine was poor, and accumulated a fresh 
debt every hour during the twenty-four. Now and 
then, when the sum of these debts became too 
exorbitant, he went and confessed to the Grand 
Duke Boris, who seemed to entertain for him the 
indulgent feelings of a parent. Then it was that 
he received a sharp reprimand and a check from 
the grand duke’s privy purse. Sometimes he was 
exiled for eight days, but that was part of the 
lecture, and Kamoutzine called it being turned out 
to grass. 

This odd man, rendered specially clairvoyant by 
his natural maliciousness, was the first of all the 
court to discover that behind the marble coldness 
of the beautiful Cleopatra there was hidden great 
personal intelligence. 

The wildest admiration leaped up in his heart, 
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‘* What a woman!” he cried, ‘‘ and how much 
might be made out of her!” 

He paid her his respects at first under the cover 
of his habitual jokes, then with more insistance. 

But the public, accustomed to every sort of mys- 
tification, had taught Cleopatra to distrust the words 
of the young chevalier-garde. 

It was thus that he felt that plain language would 
be essential in order to be understood, and he 
resolved to speak in such a fashion as to cut off all 
retreat. 

It was really a heroic sacrifice; for this man 
whose life had been spent in ridiculing others had 
a terrible fear of being ridiculed himself; but the 
admiration that he felt for the young maid-of-honor 
was an impulse beyond control. 

Admiration is the exact name for the sentiment 
which he entertained, and into which there entered 
more of fear perhaps, than tenderness. She 
appeared to him to be above all other women, and 
it was on that account that he was determined to 
win her. 

Prudence counselled him, however, to choose a 
moment, if he could, — the opportunity arising, — 
to cover himself with the pretext of some joke, and 
it was during fast days that he swore to make the 
declaration. 

Since the foundation of the Zzstztut of Sainte 
Catherine it had been the custom during carnival 
week for the court carriages to go in long files 
and take the young ladies to the fair. This was 
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held in the great square situated between the build- 
ings of Saint Synode, Isaac’s Church (not com- 
pleted at that time), the Court of the Admiralty, 
and the Winter Palace. This ground, now cut up 
into open squares for public use, covered then a 
space of not less than one hundred and fifty yards 
in length, and of variable breadth. 

From the opening of January constructions began 
to go up, — pantomime theatres, circuses, Russian 
mountains; a thousand amusements of different 
designs were collected together under the name of 
Balaganes, and no one scorned to show himself 
there, not even the highest nobility. Some went 
under the pretext of diverting the children; others 
frankly to be amused themselves. 

The court carriages, each drawn by four horses, 
and adorned with two tall footmen, dressed up in the 
imperial livery, red, gold lace, and black eagles, 
made several times the entire circuit of the fair. 

Five or six young ladies, with their class teacher, 
occupied a carriage, of which the coach doors were 
very much envied; for the acquaintances of the 
young ladies were allowed to salute them during the 
defile. 

More than one romance was sketched there 
while the people formed in long lines, with staring 
eyes, and watched this procession, as the French 
peasants formerly did the king’s pageant. 

The maids-of-honor participated also in this 
innocent pleasure, and in turn were accorded 
places in court carriages ;, but Cleopatra had found 
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it more entertaining to seek permission to accom- 
pany one of her old teachers to the /zstztut. 

She never demanded any privileges, and it was 
impossible to refuse her this slight favor. It was to 
the great annoyance of the girls that they saw her 
take a seat in one of the carriages. 

But for her, this escapade was delightful. As 
much as she had desired formerly to escape from 
this cage, as she called it, she now experienced 
pleasure in finding herself on the way back, where 
four years ago she had left as a pupil. 

She chatted and laughed,— something very un- 
usual for her,—and her companions, seduced by 
her gracious ways, were in admiration before the 
maid-of honor, —so simple and merry! 

For a moment the long procession halted ; 
Kamoutzine, mounted on horseback, with many - 
other young officers, reviewed the crowd of equi- 
pages of every sort, and his jeers did not spare the 
occupants, neither men nor women. 

His eyes caught sight of Cleopatra, who, leaning 
out of the window, was also watching the long lines 
of foot-people. 

‘‘ Mile. Bakhtof, —la belle indifférente!” he 
said, in a low voice. ‘* Heaven help me!—but I 
think she is laughing. I must go and see that.” 

A fantastic notion, almost unattainable, had seized 
him; skilfully directing his horse (in spite of the 
exclamations of this one and the other, in spite of 
the cries of the police charged to watch and main- 
tain order), he managed to reach the ponderous 
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vehicle, and bowed low before the class teacher, 
with whom he was slightly acquainted. 

** lope you are well, mademoiselle!” he said; 
*¢ delighted to recognize you in all this hubbub ! — 
and—is not this our beautiful -maid-of-honor? 
Good-morning ! my comrade, —I beg your pardon, 
miss, I lay myself at your feet! What— going 
back to the Jzstitut!” 

** As you see,” she replied, laughing. She was 
amused with everything that day. 

**] wager that you have never seen the interior 
of a ‘ balagane’?” 

‘¢T admit it,” said Cleopatra. 

** It is very amusing — you must go!” 

*¢ What an idea!” 

*¢ Yes, yes! will you — to-morrow ?—with your 
aunt? Wewill get up a party. There are a dozen 
ladies dying to go. Come! it is agreed? I will 
call at your house this evening, after dinner, to 
arrange for the hour.” 

The carriage started, and Kamoutzine’s horse 
backed. Cleopatra scarcely had time to make a sign, 
which the young officer interpreted as her consent. 

*¢ What self-assurance!” she thought, ‘ and 
that is what succeeds. ‘That is the way to act, if 
one is to obtain what he seeks: make a refusal 
impossible.” 

In the evening, about eight o’clock, — they 
dine at five in the most aristocratic families, — 
Kamoutzine presented himself at the house of 
Madame Bakhtof. 
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This lady was dressing to go out, as it appeared 
from what Cleopatra told her visitor. 

‘‘ Well, miss, is it agreed for to-morrow?” he 
said, seating himself. | 

‘‘Why, no, sir! Neither my aunt nor myself 
have any desire to join in that pleasure-party.” 
Kamoutzine’s eyebrows expressed great astonish- 
ment. 

‘* Tt is what I should have told you, if you had 
allowed me the tinie,’’ continued Cleopatra, with 
mischievous gravity, which did not relax a muscle 
of her beautiful face. 

‘But I do not regret having come,” said the 
young officer, bowing low; ‘the honor of being 
admitted to your house is ample recompense ”— 

‘‘For your trouble” — added Cleopatra, with 
the same impassible demeanor. 

‘* Miss — miss — listen, I pray you, without 


bantering. You are the loveliest person in St. 


Petersburg, and I am the ugliest of the officers of 
the guard.” 

‘*Oh, no!” interposed Cleopatra ; ‘* Razoumof is~ 
uglier than you.” 

** Do you think so? I don’t.” 

*¢ He has not the intelligent look.”’ : 
‘*] thank you,” replied Kamoutzine, with the 
same politeness. ‘* To come to the point: between 
you, Venus and myself, Vulcan, there is an abyss; 
but mythology has taught us that a similar abyss 
was once closed up, although my comparison — 

well ” — 
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‘Excuse me; I do not know mythology,” in- 
terrupted the young girl. 

‘** You are adorable!” cried Kamoutzine, with a 
burst of enthusiasm. ‘‘I am only a beast by the 
side of you; but, if you will consent, let us renew 
that old story of ‘La belle et la béte’: my love 
will provide me with all the faculties which I lack, 
if you will only accept my hand.” 

Cleopatra experienced a feeling of deep emotion. 
Was it not an offer of marriage? She was past 
twenty-one, and for the first time in her life a man 
had asked her to become his wife; she could not 
refrain an emotion of gratitude. 

‘‘T have no money,” continued Kamoutzine, 
‘*nor you either; but if your beauty renders you 
indispensable to the court, my — how shall I ex- 
press it?—my oddity makes of me a subject that 
they cannot well get along without. You and I,— ° 
do you see,— we should make such a powerful 
party —united. What do you say to it? What 
extraordinary things we could accomplish, could 
we not? I, for the love I bear you— Oh! what 
could I not do! 

** How strange,” thought Cleopatra; ‘* he is not 
ugly at present. Is it true that love transfigures 
those it touches? ” 

She fixed upon him such a look that he thought 
his prayer had been heard. 

** You consent!” he cried, enraptured. ‘*We 
will stir the universe. Those old ceilings in the 
palace will behold new things. There is need 
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enough of their being rejuvenated ; and, really, all 
they want is to be amused, as you know. We will 
open their eyes. You are a power. It is not 
alone because you are beautiful, but because you 
are possessed of surpassing intelligence, that I 
adore you.” 

‘¢ Have you divined that?” said Cleopatra, with 
a proud smile. ‘* The others consider me a fool.” 

‘¢ All the worse for them,” replied Kamoutzine, 
excitedly ; ‘* they will see what it will cost them 
not to have been able to understand you. You say 
‘ Yes,’ — do you not?” 

‘*T say ‘ No,’” replied the young girl, slowly 
lifting upon him her magnificent eyes, in which 
shone the cold look of absolute decision. 

‘* What! ‘No!’” stammered Kamoutzine, cut 
short in the exuberance of his joy. 

‘* No; and ‘no’ once for always. Understand 
me, sir, 1 do not make this reply because you 
are ill-favored and poor, as you have just said; 
it is because you are a power, you must allow that 
I am another, and it is my opinion that isolation 
makes each of us stronger.” 

He looked at her stupefied. He had always 
placed her far above ordinary mortals, but not at 
that height. 

She rose and straightened herself up impercept- 
ibly, displaying her queenly grace and unrivalled 
beauty. 

‘¢] should embarrass you, perhaps, and you 
would embarrass me, 1am sure. Oh! do not mis- 
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understand me,” she added, catching from her suitor 
a glance, which was as instantly dropped. 

‘¢T shall only employ honest means to attain my — 
ends; the slightest mistake, why, any unskilful act, 
would cause me to lose all my advantages. I shall 
live, Monsieur Kamoutzine, above all suspicion, up 
to the day when such marriage as I deserve shall 
place me in the position I ought to occupy; then 
I shall be a wife above reproach.” 

Baffied for an instant, Kamoutzine had had time 
to think better. 

*¢ You are a strong woman,” he said with re- 
spect, into which there entered a little sarcasm ; 
‘¢but human weakness, what part do you give it 
in your play?” 

*¢ It serves me.” 

*¢ Yes, the weakness of others; but your 
own?’”’ 

She smiled, and placed her white, polished 
fingers upon the arm of the young officer. 

‘6 [,” she said, *‘ 1 am not made to love.” 

He took the hand which was so near his, and 
was astonished to find it so calm and impassive. 
After having kissed it he let it fall. 

‘¢- You may be mistaken,” he said. ‘‘I believe 
one must be some time in love — more or less; 
but that is not the question. You will be loved 
without loving yourself; that is easy to imagine, 
and that has been your success with me.” 

‘“You do not love me,” calmly replied Cleo- 
patra. 
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*¢' What !—I do not love you?” 

‘¢ No; you like me, — you fancy me.” 

He laughed, though with a little bitterness. 

‘*In the main you are perhaps right, and that 
is what saves my self-esteem.” 

‘*And you will please to remark, that I did 
not cause myself to be loved by you. I am not a 
coquette.” 

‘‘ No, that is true. You are not that, but a hun- 
dred times worse.” 

She smiled again, with that haughty smile that 
rendered her so irritating. 

‘‘ Come,” she said, ‘* don’t let us waste our time 
in saying sentimental things. I will not be your 
wife, but I am your friend, a true friend, always 
well informed, who will be able to serve you more 
than once. You—you are the most dangerous 
enemy one could have here; lay down your arms; 
be my faithful friend, and I pledge myself not to 
forget it.” 

‘‘Ah, she thinks she is already at the top,” 
thought Kamoutzine. ‘+ Can it be that she has 
some object? Bah! I shall know it. I accept,” 
he said, speaking out; ‘* but no treachery.” 

‘¢T give you my word of honor,” replied she, 
extending her hand. 

He pressed this hand, — fluid, so to speak, — but 
the clasp that he felt was firm, vigorous, almost 
masculine. 

‘¢ Friends, then,” he concluded ; ‘* but I have paid 
you a little court.” 
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‘¢ Continue,” she said, with another smile, —the 
smile of a siren; winning beyond all descrip- 
tion. 

‘Ah, woman! woman!” he cried, impossible to 
suppress a laugh. ‘* And you pretend that you are 
not a coquette!” 

She smiled again, but this time within and for 
herself. 

‘It is agreed that we do not go to the bala- 
ganes to-morrow,” said she. 

*¢ As you please, miss.” 

He bowed with the most exquisite correctness, 
and retired. 

*¢ She is perfectly right,” he said to himself, as 
his spurs were heard to resound on the pavement 
of the Petite Morskaia. ‘‘I do not love her, not 
the least in the world ; but she has dazzled me. The 
devil! If I thought to feel those little steel nippers 
beneath the exquisite covering of that velvety skin. 
Brr! I can feel the cold shivers run up and down 
my back at this moment. Well, it is all the same. 
We should have done well enough together ; but, 
alone, she is capable of accomplishing more. I 
shall watch her, though. At the bottom —at the 
very bottom —I have not absolute confidence.” 

He pursued the course of his meditations to the 
Theatre Michel, where a French troop was to play 
that evening a drama from Dennery, and a farce 
from Palais Royal. 

Too late for the farce, he followed the drama 
with interest, questioning with himself, all the 
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time, why in dramas they did not give the réle of 
traitor to women. 

‘‘They are much shrewder than we are,” he 
said, while his mind strolled off, far from the 
scene. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GENERAL COUNT NEOUTOF. 


HE season of Lent threw its usual dark 

veil over St. Petersburg, and especially the — 
imperial court. The decrees of the Church were 
not to be trifled with in those days. Lent con- 
sisted of seven weeks of entire abstinence from all 
pleasures, rigorously carried out. 

No balls, — but receptions, where low-neck 
dresses were obligatory, were to the entire satisfac- 
tion of those who no longer danced; no theatres ; 
not one single spectacle; concerts — yes; but that 
is poor compensation for those who do not like 
concerts, and have a fancy for the ballet instead, 
—two opinions that generally go together. 

It was more wearisome at the court than any- 

where else; but of course they suffered their weari- 
ness with noble and silent dignity, as was becoming 
to royalty. 
_ The evenings of attendance were not always very 
amusing. The young guards hinted that the days 
when Mlle. Bakhtof was in attendance were more 
dull than ordinary. 

To tell the truth, the young people hated her. 
Instead of laughing and joking as her companions 
did, and indulging in a few little foolish coquet- 
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ries, which would lead to nothing more than to 
amuse the spectators, she listened in silence, with 
an air that betrayed neither contempt nor weari- 
ness ; — or perhaps a little compassion, very polite, 
when one would rather have suffered her sharpest 
criticism. Sometimes a grand duke would pass 
through this vast gallery-sort of antechamber be- 
longing to the apartments of the empress, where the 
attendants waited for orders which rarely ever came. 

According as he was young or old, the grand 
duke would cast a look, or chat a moment with 
some favorite. Then this star would disappear, 
leaving behind silent or garrulous jealousies, as the 
occasion might create. 

The gossipings went on their accustomed way 
with the liberty that would have been envied in 
many other courts. 

Finally, this easy and agreeable service, which, 
in turn, brought the most distinguished youth of 
the empire beneath the eyes of their sovereigns, 
was, for the men, a more serious diplomatic school 
than it had the appearance of being. 

During Lent great propriety was demanded. 
One must not laugh too loud; consequently 
laughter was suppressed. Only the pages of the 
chamber, who were less than seventeen years old, 
had great difficulty to restrain their youthful hilarity, 
especially when some important personage, with 
a ridiculous face, passed by them. And Heaven 
knows that, in order not to appear ridiculous in 
their eyes, one must be very perfect. 
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One Wednesday evening, day of fast for the 
Church, and strict unwholesome abstinence from 

meat for the whole of Russia, the young people 
in attendance at the palace, the maids-of-honor, as 
well as the guards and pages, had very poorly 
dined. | 

As every one knows, the cooking for princes is © 
not the best; and inthis instance the orthodox cook 
seemed to have taken special pains to show that he 
was more orthodox than Saint Synode himself, for 
the guests had left the table nearly starved. 

But it must be allowed it was not wholly his 
fault. The Church of Russia banishes from the 
table all fat; not only all meat, but butter, milk, 
and eggs. 

And fish, however appetizing it may be, gains 
nothing by being cooked in oil, —not olive oil, 
which was very rare in Russia at that epoch, but 
any oil, from which the imperfect processes have 
not extracted the original taste of hemp, rape-seed, 
or other substances. Besides, Wednesdays and 
Fridays even fish is not allowed among good ortho- 
dox Christians. 

Now, to prepare a dinner without meat, game, or 
fish, — it can be done, but to make it good and 
acceptable is not an easy task; and for this reason 
the Chamber was not satisfied. 

A few goers and comers fell beneath the blows 
of these glib tongues, and then slander grew in- 
active for want of nourishment; they were he- | 
ginning to grow very weary when a grave, odd- 
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looking person went through the apartment, wholly 
unknown to this generation of new-comers. 

‘¢Who is that?’’ asked a young page in the 
corner. 

‘* Tl Signor Pulcinella!” replied Kamoutzine, 
drawing near. 

‘¢ What did you say his name was?” asked a 
sentimental young lady, in English ear-rings, who 
professed to know the world. 

‘*¢ It is General Count Néoutof; height, four and 
a half feet; size, a ton; seventy-one years old; 
seven campaigns; five wounds; the ribbons of 
Saint André ; hundred thousand roubles of revenue ; 
a dog of character. Make a bow, ladies; he isa 
bachelor, — a marrying man!” 

‘¢Oh, a marrying man!” 

A suppressed laugh spread among the young offi- 
cers, and was participated in by some of the young 
ladies ; but the last, hushed by a ‘* Psh!” from the 
court-lady, reddened, feigned not to have laughed, 
and set out stronger than before. 

‘*But there is no occasion for sport,” replied 
Kamoutzine, with the most serious air. ‘Is he 
married, or not?” There was now a burst of 
laughter among the men, but this time the young 
ladies maintained their gravity. Some eyes 
sought their jewelry, others the folds of their 
dresses. 

‘¢Ffe is not married; therefore he is a bachelor; 
therefore he is a marrying man. Ah, Mlle. Cleo- 
patra! I understand all at last! It is that man who 
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is my rival; it is he who hinders you from accept- 
ing my feeble devotions !” 

Kamoutzine, in order to keep up an easy and con- 
stant communication with Cleopatra had pretended 
to play the réle of a dismissed suitor, in which was 
mingled now and then a little ardor, almost real. 
To his great surprise, instead of replying to him, as 
was her custom, in some indulgent jest as might 
be accorded a lover as persevering as abused, the 
young girl knit her brows imperceptibly, and kept 
silent. 

*¢ Have I displeased you?” asked the young man, 
approaching her. 

*¢ There are jokes that I consider out of place,” 
replied Mlle. Bakhtof. 

‘* Bah! What harm can it doa soul that lives, 
if the count is so perfectly ugly, so completely ridic- 
ulous, since he is loaded with honors and riches, 
and even virtues?” 

Cleopatra did not redden; she grew pale, which 
with her was a sign of anger. 

‘¢'You are not prudent, Monsieur Kamoutzine ; 
it is your fault that you create enemies for yourself ; 
and then you are astonished that you have them. 
Let the old man rest in peace.” 

‘¢T am willing!”’ replied he, with unconcern; 
‘¢ but you will agree that he is very ugly.” 

Others had approached them, listening slyly 
behind; for always when Kamoutzine criticised 
any one, they expected to be amused. 

Cleopatra’s reply was heard by several. 
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‘¢ Who is that?” asked one. 

‘¢ General Count Néoutof,” replied she, with 
something of bravado. 

The General Count did not interest any one, and 
the subject was dropped. 

For a day or two Kamoutzine questioned with 
himself what motive could have impelled the 
beautiful Cleopatra to take such a lively interest in 
this old soldier, this veteran from Province, who 
was rarely seen in St. Petersburg? He could find 
no plausible reason. Then he sought to know 
why the general had come, —he who for several 
years had not quitted the superb estates in the gov- 
ernment of Tver. 

Here a response was ready, The Grand Duke 
Boris had invited him, his old friend, his fellow- 
soldier under the emperor, Alexander the first, to 
come and see him. 

Probably a little outside politics was mixed with 
this signal favor; but Kamoutzine was not inter- 
ested in outside politics. After having meditated a 
little he gave it up, and concluded with this aphor- 
ism: Women have no need of motives in order to 
act ! 
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HE great season of Lent still continued. A 
return of cold gave at this season a retro- 

spective of winter more desolating and dishearten- 
ing than winter itself. Only the Theatre Michel 
was open, and now and then gave representations of 
tableaux vivans; a sort of compromise with timid 
consciences. It was a spectacle, but not a comedy. 
Pious people remained away, and no old ladies 
frequented the spot. Men, on the other hand, set 
a high estimate upon this sort of diversion, which 
permitted them to admire the pretty actresses from 
another point of view than that of elocution. 

Moreover this taste was strongly encouraged ; the 
grand duke suddenly appeared to take the ¢ad- 
leaux vivans beneath his protection. He even went 
so far as to suggest some subjects to the manager of 
the Theatre Michel, whose duty it was to see that 
they were executed in the best manner possible ; 
and the truth compels us to state that, nowhere 
has any one ever seen fableaux vivans mounted 
with such artistic perfection. 

To amuse the eyes for sixty seconds it was 
nothing unusual to have spent a week in rehearsals, 
research, and hard labor. 
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If the result obtained was not of much impor- 
tance, since nothing remained after the curtain fell, 
the subject in itself was generally beautiful and 
striking, or, at least, elegant and graceful. 

The moment that the grand duke patronized the 
tableaux vivans, they became the rendez-vous of 
fashion. 

Mile. Bakhtof did not miss one representation. 
She was sure to be seen with her aunt, in a box 
that she had hired, in the first gallery, near to the 
stage, at the left. 

Their friends went there to pay them short visits 
between the entre-acts which were long and nu- 
merous; and Kamoutzine never failed to be there. 

One evening these acts were prolonged be- 
yond the usual time, and the grand duke did not 
seem to manifest as much pleasure as usual in this 
his favorite diversion. He leaned over the side of 
the box, that he always occupied. It was a large 
deep stage-box, with a reception-room attached. 

Opera-glass in hand he reviewed the hall, where 
different classes in society were arranged in rows, 
almost as distinctly divided as if they had been cut 
in slices. 

Near at his hand were the orchestra chairs, occu- 
pied by men in full view, — officers in brilliant 
costumes, civil functionaries in black coats; above 
were the boxes of the first gallery, —/e del étage, 
as they say, using the French words. It was here 
that the real acknowledged aristocracy sat with 
their wives, for a lady that belonged to high society 
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was not allowed, under any, pretext whatever, to 
be seen in the orchestra chairs. 

In the second gallery of boxes were to be seen 
the parvenus, — French women engaged in busi- 
ness, who found themselves at home there; higher 
still were the working-classes and Parisian hair- 
dressers. In all, a mixed multitude, but perfectly 
well behaved, who, whether amused or fatigued, 
kept silent, — behavior that was becoming to good 
society. 

The grand duke’s opera-glass, out of curiosity, 
had gone to the upper galleries; it stopped at the 
first box of the de/ étage, almost opposite. 

*¢ Kamoutzine,” he said to his aid-de-camp, 
seated behind him, at a respectful distance, ‘* who 
is it in that box? Is it not the fair Cleopatra?” 

‘¢Tt is, Your Imperial Highness.” 

The eye of the duke then sought the great box 
that belonged to the court; it was vast, empty, 
gloomy, gaping, sumptuously illuminated, and 
seemed to serve no other purpose the whole year 
round than to annoy the actors with its empty 
stare (the empress, be it said, did not patronize the 
Michel Theatre). 

** Why is she not down in that box?” asked the 
duke. ‘** It would be charitable to allow that to be 
filled with poor Aen gratis, instead of making 
them pay for a place.” 

This observation was not expected to receive any 
reply, so Kamoutzine kept his dignified and re- 
spectful pose. 
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‘¢ She is very beautiful — that Cleopatra Bakhtof 
— I can’t imagine how, with that air of a goddess, 
she can amuse herself with a be ests machines 
that they give us here this evening.” 

‘*¢ Perhaps she is not amused! ” Kamoutzine vent- 
ured to say, with that false timidity that pardoned 
many of his audacious remarks. 

‘¢ Why does she come, then?” fell from the duke, 
speaking in an absent manner. 

A mental flash illuminated the situation for Ka- 
moutzine ; he understood Cleopatra’s words, which 
had formerly seemed so secure. 

He understood a thousand mysterious details that 
he had found so childish. 

The defence made by the young maid-of-honor in 
behalf of his master, in the midst of the railleries 
of the gay young pages, was no longer illogi- 
cal. 

‘¢ Why does she come?” repeated the artful cour- 
tier ; ‘* your Imperial Highness comes here. What 
if you are not always amused?” 

Silence followed this sally, and immediately the 
curtain rose. 

The Grand Duke Boris, like all of his family, 
was one of the handsomest cavaliers to be seen. 
Tall, of a noble and assured deportment, he looked — 
upon the world about him with eyes whose lustre 
was often softened by a ray of kindness, or bright- 
ened by a discreet smile. 

This smile was all that outsiders ever saw, but 
the chosen few admitted to his friendship knew 
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that the Grand Duke Boris, free from official re- 
straint, loved to laugh — and that right heartily. 

Like those of his family, he had married young ; 
but, after a few short years of a happy union, he 
was left a widower without children. Rebellious 
towards every insistance for a new marriage, he 
led rather of an apart existence, different from 
the other lives of his brothers, uncles, or cousins. 

At the grand court they called him an eccentric 
character. | 

Scarcely thirty-eight he was always amiable in 
the presence of ladies, but never showed prefer- 
ence for any particular one. 

This reserve, as well as his refusal to marry 
again, had provoked many comments. 

Some said that he was secretly nourishing a 
deep love for some unknown person; and perhaps 
it was true. 

Some search was made, but they dared not go 
very far, for fear of provoking anger or awakening 
some formidable opposition: and the end was, 
that the matter dropped. 

Kamoutzine was not of the number of the two 
or three confidants necessary to the duke, and 
really he troubled himself very little about the 
love affairs of his imperial protector. But the 
sudden illumination had opened new horizons. 
He understood now the interest that had induced 
Cleopatra to visit the fableaux vivans at the 
Theatre Michel. 


‘© Her promises of friendship are all explained 
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to me now,” he said. ‘*'To succeed in her little 
projects she has need of me; but what does she 
want? To be a La Valliére by approximation? 
That union might be flattering, but it would 
promise no great future. <A legitimate husband! 
Oh! oh! miss! You are not ambitious by 
half!” While he was lost in these reflections 
the grand duke rose to go. Before leaving his box 
he cast a last glance over the hall, as was his 
custom, and a portion of the look fell upon Cleo- 
patra. She returned it so frankly that to have 
feigned not to see her would have been rude. His 
recognition was a bow of the head, scarcely per- 
ceptible, —a half recognition, so to speak; and 
he turned directly so as to avoid any ceremonial 
greeting that would have been necessary on her 
part. 

‘¢ Ah! indeed!” thought Kamoutzine. ‘** You 
made him bow, miss. Ah! that is very nice, and 
not within the power of every one.” 

Although the duke had a palace at St. Peters- 
burg he chose to occupy, even in winter, his 
splendid summer residence, situated on the island 
of Krestovsky, one of the islands that form at the 
mouth of the Néva a magnificent delta. 

A new fall of snow had spread the entire route 
with a uniform carpet, over which the sleigh flew as 
easily as if it had been the cold season of Epiphany. 
The grand duke returned in a small sledge drawn 
by two fast horses, while his coachman and one 
domestic completed his escort. The night was 
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clear, and the air sharp enough to make it seem 
delicious after the heated air of the theatre. 

His Highness lighted his cigar as soon as he had 
reached the Néva, which he crossed on the ice, and 
gave himself up to the pleasure of enjoying its 
fragrance without infringing upon the rule which 
prohibited smoking in the streets, on account of the 
constant danger of setting fire to the city, — con- 
structed, as it was, or a part of it, of wood. 

But it was one of the peculiarities — a mania — 
of Grand Duke Boris, to submit to all rules, as if 
they existed for the Imperial Highnesses! But no 
one could ever correct him of that. 

Several days following this event, Kamoutzine 
being in attendance at the palace of Krestovsky, his 
august protector showed him some precious arms 
— swords, sabres, etc. — that he had just received 
from Asia. They spent two or three hours exam- 
ining them. 

‘¢ Arrange them for me on a table,’’ said the 
grand duke. ‘‘I am going to the Theatre Michel. 
I wish to find them in order when I return.” | 

*¢ Tt can be done in five minutes,” replied Ka- 
moutzine, promptly. ‘Is it the command of Your 
Highness that I accompany you?” 

‘*No! Stay here. I shall not be absent more 
than an hour or two. You can busy yourself with 
that during my absence, and we will finish the 
inspection when I return.” 

Then Boris entered his room to take a last look 
at his toilet. 
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Resistance was useless; but in the meantime 
Kamoutzine burned with desire to see with his 
own eyes why the grand duke went to the Theatre 
Michel that evening. 

Growling to himself about the freaks of these 
people in high life, he stole out secretly, and gave 
an order in a low tone to his faithful servant, who 
was on duty in the antechamber. 

Five minutes later Boris reappeared, his gloves 
in his hand. 

**J will see you soon,” he said, in a pleasant 
tone, to his aid-de-camp. . ‘* When I return we 
will take a cup of tea together.” 

The soft jingle of sleigh-bells warned Kamout- 
zine that his master had departed. 

To jump into his regimental overcoat, warmly 
lined with astrachan, take a seat in a hired sleigh 
hitched to one fleet horse (always on the premises, 
ready for emergencies), was for Kamoutzine an 
affair of a moment. 

The trotters of the grand duke were fast, but a 
double team could not travel with the speed of a 
single horse well driven. Before his Imperial 
Highness had reached the last houses of the 
suburbs Kamoutzine was already upon the Néva, 
saying to himself that he was at least two minutes 
ahead of him. It was running a great risk, for 
the grand duke might see him, and take his disobe- 
dience very seriously. But the need of knowing, 
acting, injuring, or serving somebody, as the occa- 
sion might be, entered so largely into the formation 
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of Kamoutzine’s character, together with his break- 
neck principles, that he considered the affair as an 
excellent farce, from which he could happily ex- 
‘tricate himself. He entered the hall, took ‘a seat 
not far from the grand duke’s box, on the same side, 
and observed tranquilly his friend. She was there, 
and appeared to be taking deep interest in what a 
young man was relating to her. The music that 
played innumerable waltzes or polkas between the 
tableaux was not able to distract her attention. 

She smiled now and then, and Kamoutzine, who 
had excellent eyes, caught glimpses of her brilliant 
white teeth. 

There was a little stir in the theatre, and the 
Grand Duke Boris entered his box. 

Not anxious to be seen, he took a seat a little in 
the shade, and carelessly looked about the hall, 
waiting for the rising of the curtain, which was 
not long delayed. 

- The tableau was duly applauded, the music re- 
commenced, and each one began to look around. 
Mile. Bakhtof was continually smiling. The 
august opera-glass of her vis-a-vis was directed 
towards her, but she did not appear to notice it. 

‘*Stranger than ever,’ thought Kamoutzine. 
*¢It is well that 1 came; there is fun ahead. My 
patron will never know that Iam here. He thinks 
that I am over there, occupied with his arms! Here 
is a fine piece of work for me, really! ”’ 

- As he thus reflected some one bowed to him. 
He replied by a boyish gesture, which was proper 
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for him, and well understood among all of his ac- 
quaintances. 

The opera-glass of the grand duke turned mechan- 
ically ‘to see who had caused the tall Razoumof 
to laugh; and in the focus of the glass who was it 
that appeared to the astonished eyes of His High- 
ness? No other than Kamoutzine himself, — he 
who ought to be at home occupied with the Asiatic 
arms. 

Boris was as good-natured as was possible for 
one to be who belonged to a reigning family; but 
this was going too far. Thinking he must be 
mistaken, he looked with the naked eye, in order 
to see more distinctly ; yes, it was his aid-de-camp. 
His glass had not misled him. 

His Highness shook from head to foot with 
momentary anger. 

Some unexplained movement, perhapsa frightened 
gesture from Cleopatra, who had seen all and divined 
something, warned Kamoutzine, who looked at his — 
master, and saw that he was preparing to leave. 

‘* He has seen me; I am lost!” was his first 
thought. ‘I am saved!” was his second, which 
followed instantly. 

Forcing a passage among the by-standers outside, 
who were balancing and swinging their heads to 
one of Schubert’s waltzes, he reached the peristyle 
reserved especially for the imperial family. 

Boris’s footman was waiting, dressed in his long 
regimental cloak, with a gray cloth pelerine, orna- 
mented with three red bands. 
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It was the simple livery worn by every general’s 
footman, and which is adopted among the people 
of high rank for their servants when they wish to 
go out without being observed. 

** On duty,” said Kamoutzine to the bewildered 
domestic, at the same time snatching his cloak from 
his shoulders and his helmet from his hand. 
‘Go get my cloak and return to the palace with 
my sleigh — quick!” 

_ The servant, still stupefied at the proceedings, 
started off at full speed, at the very moment when 
the grand duke appeared. 

*¢ My sleigh,” he said sharply. 

Kamoutzine, lowering the helmet over his eyes, 
dashed ahead, and less than thirty seconds after the 
sleigh was flying over the snow towards the palace 
of Krestovsky. 

The journey was made in an incredibly short 
time. Only one circumstance caused the loss of a 
few seconds: not expecting the duke so early, the 
gate was closed. 

The footman descended hastily, called the guard, 
and started ahead. Instead of mounting behind the 
sleigh he ran to the palace, following a little 
footpath which represented a bowstring, the arch 
of which was indicated by the highway. 

The horses, enveloped in a cloud of vapor, 
stopped before the broad flight of steps sparkling 
with fine particles of snow. 

The grand duke sprang down, ran up the five or 
six marble steps into the light of the lanterns sus- 
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pended in the arched passage, and caught sight of 
Kamoutzine, who, with uncovered head, in uni- 
form, was respectfully waiting his arrival. 

The encounter was so unexpected that, grand 
duke though he was, Boris stood amazed, as if 
nailed to the spot. . 

‘*Ts it you?” he’said, as naively as any one 
could have said. 

‘¢ Myself,. Your Imperial Highness!” 

Boris entered the palace and threw down his 
cloak, while his search penetrated to the depths of 
his cabinet. ‘The arms were upon the table, those 
he had left there. The tea, smoking, was waiting 
upon a tray. 

He drew off his gloves, and, standing, faced his 
aid-de-camp. ‘Listen, ” he said: ‘* you have 
disobeyed me; you have mystified me; you know 
what it costs to play with me. I will pardon you, 
however, because it is a good joke; but you must 
tell me how it happened that you reached home 
before I did.” 

Kamoutzine had listened with a bowed head; he 
regained his usual attitude by imperceptible degrees. 

‘¢ That is very simple. Your Imperial Highness 
was hindered an instant at the gate. It was that 
delay which gave me the opportunity to get ahead 
of you.” 

‘¢ You are deceiving me!” cried the grand duke, 
with impatience. ‘* There was not a single team 
behind me on the road. I turned around a dozen 
times to see.” 
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‘*¢T know that very well, your Highness.” 

*¢ But where were you?’ ’ 

*¢In the livery of your domestic, Highness. I 
was standing behind you; it was you who brought 
me home.” 3 

The grand duke could contain himself no longer ; 
he threw himself into an arm-chair, and laughed 
with all his might. 

After laughing he took on a serious air. ‘It is 
well,” he said; ‘*‘ but don’t do it again. You will 
remember that twice you have been exiled to your 
estate on account of a farce.” 

*¢ Your Highness never would have the heart to 
send me there in winter.” 

*¢ You will see if you do that thing again. I 
allow you to amuse yourself with others, but when 
it concerns me— Why were you so persistent 
about going to the Theatre Michel to-night?” 

Kamoutzine’s face wore a droll, confused look. 

‘¢It is my secret, and I am obliged to confess 
it. I make the sacrifice. It was to see the object _ 
of my unhappy passion.” 

‘¢'You disappointed — my poor Kamoutzine?” 
said Boris, who was enjoying himself decidedly 
more than at the theatre. 

*¢ You are the only one that is ignorant of it, my 
lord;”*=- 

‘¢ And dare one ask. who is the object of your 
passion?” 

*¢ One is not allowed to hide anything from you, 
my lord: it is the fair Cleopatra.” 
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*¢ Pacha Bakhtof ?” . 

‘Precisely. She is beautiful, and I adore her 
—far off. She does not think of me.” 

‘© Of whom does she think then?” he demanded, 
turning his head to pour a cup of tea. 

‘¢ That, my lord, is the secret of the gods.” 

The tone in which this phrase was pronounced 
left the field open to many conjectures. Boris, per- 
haps, understood him; for he kept silent, and 
when he spoke it was concerning the Asiatic arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LOVERS. 


HARAMIROF had returned with his wife, 

and Cleopatra, as had been agreed upon, 

was installed in their house for an indefinite length 
of time. 

This was for her a season of severe trials. 

The luxury which she had dreamed to possess 
herself, and even more magnificent, was a painful 
contrast with her restricted toilet, parsimoniously 
lotted out; and Irene hada way of creating dis- 
tances between herself and others without having 
the appearance of doing it, which was_ torture 
to a proud, sensitive soul. The prince was a great, 
good boy, not malicious by nature. It was an 
amusing scene to see this colossal statue led about 
by a golden thread of his wife’s hair, and engaged 
in more than one delicate adventure, where she 
found the way to make him mancuvre without 
doing any damage. 

Irene was born for intrigues. At the time of the 
Valois in France she would have stirred the court 
from top to bottom. The present time, however, 
did not furnish her any very brilliant battle-field ; 
but she knew how to contrive small plots and mix 
things up, in the end to have the pleasure of un- 
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ravelling them, or of leading others therein, and 
embroiling the affair still more. 

It was futile for her to revolve the secret inten- 
tions of her sister as to her matrimonial intentions ; 
she could not arrive at any correct divination. 

It must be admitted, however, in order to do 
justice to her sagacity, that Cleopatra’s ambition 


was so extraordinary that no one would dare to 


presume to attain to it. For that one would have 
to be in the position of Kamoutzine, au ceur de la 
place. 

Cleopatra’s silence as to her intentions rendered 
her sister very impatient. 

Irene was three years younger than her sister, 
but her rank as married woman, and to the finest 


party in the court, gave her great importance in her 


own eyes, and counterbalanced by far the advan- 
tage of age. 

Therefore she could not pardon the maid-of- 
honor her dumbness, neither her air of superiority. 
Her teasings proving useless, she suddenly took on 
some for the sphinx to whom she had offered 
hospitality. 

In general there is nothing so irritating as to 
have near you —in the midst of your daily life, or 
in special friendly relations — a sphinx, even though 
she be amiable; who never reveals any emotions, 
or betrays iri any way the secret of her reflections ; 
who treats you always with the same smiling, silent, 
aflability. And, perhaps, the most exasperating 
of all is to see that this voiceless sphinx suflers, 
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and the moment that you would tender her any 
sympathy or consolation she resumes again that 
impenetrable, smiling air. Neither patience nor 
friendship will hold before such a party, always 
ready to turn you away from its interior life. 

Irene suffered no moral wounds, but her self-love 
was cruelly irritated. 

She had imagined that immediately upon her re- 
turn to St. Petersburg she would become the con- 
fidant of her sister; an exchange for the confidences 
that she had poured into her willing ears, during 
the period of her engagement. 

But when she saw that Cleopatra would not 
communicate to her any of her impressions, upon 
any subject whatever, she felt injured; some one 
had certainly wronged her. 

A moral barrier, at first slight, was insensibly 
being formed between the two sisters. 

Madame Bakhtof, having been called to the 
country by some urgent family duties, had left 
Cleopatra with her brother-in-law. Her absence 
was to be short, but unseen circumstances had 
prolonged it, and even threatened to make it 
definite. 

‘¢ Well,” said the good Charamirof, ‘* what dif- 
ference does that make to Cleopatra? We shall 
keep her here with us till she marries.” 

Irene made no objection; she even acquiesced 
graciously. 

‘é Certainly.”? 

But at the bottom of her heart she hoped that 
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Cleopatra would have the politeness to marry very 
soon; to the end that she might not be annoyed 
much longer by her mysterious company. - 

Easter, meantime, had come with the renewal 
of all the brilliant fétes of winter. The Princess 
Charamirof opened her house for two magnificent 
balls, where were seen the flower of the nobility 
among the rich citizens of St. Petersburg. 

Naturally Kamoutzine was invited; and, very 
naturally also, General Count Néoutof was to be 
found among the afternoon guests of the pretty 
little princess. 

The portrait that Kamoutzine had drawn of 
Néoutof was perfect. Il Signor Pulcinella ap- 
peared to be his true name; but with that he pos- 
sessed such an imposing carriage that to see him 
was indeed no temptation to laugh. No one with 
such a ridiculous exterior could have carried himself 
off with greater dignity and nobility of demeanor. 

It was soon to be remarked that in the circle of 
the princess the eyes of Néoutof never left the face 
of the fair Cleopatra. 

‘¢ She is astonishingly beautiful, is she not?” 
said Kamoutzine, one day, to him. 

‘So beautiful,’’ replied Néoutof, in his guttural 
voice; ‘*so completely and audaciously beautiful, 
that I would like, above all things, to obtain per- 
mission to have her reproduced in marble for the 
sake of having her always beneath my eyes.” 

What homage could have been more delicate ? 

Cleopatra was informed of it, and soon the 
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general had the joy of seeing her take a seat, 
when he went to speak to her, and offer him one, 
in order that he might not stand tac long upon his 
gouty feet. | 

It was pure humanity on the part of the young 
girl; but at the same time it gave him-authority to 
tall longer with her than would have been proper 
at a simple meeting in the salon. | 

Néoutof was confounded that she was possessed 
of a serious mind, — almost too serious,—extensive 
information, and good sense. 

According to gossip he was resigned to find her 
only beautiful; now he found her intelligent and 
refined. It was bewildering. 

Cleopatra was prodigal with him, never sparing 
the treasures of her intelligence. 

She did all she could to win him over, using 
those charming secret graces that were hidden to 
vulgar eyes. 

She was all the more assiduous, for she knew 
that her confidences flew far above the infirm old 
man, and went to the grand duke. 

It was known that a close friendship bound Boris 
to the old friend of his father. This man of thirty- 
eight experienced sweet pleasure in the society of 
this old warrior of 1812, whose clear and active 
mind, sharp and discerning intellect, characterized 
men and things in firm and subtle words. When 
men of his age have preserved themselves healthy 
in heart and mind they present that harmony of 
qualities that can scarcely be appreciated. 
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General Count Néoutof had been page to the 
great Catharine; he knew all, understood all, 
and judged all with that simplicity that is the fruit, 
not of naiveté, but of wisdom the most delicate, 
the most finished. He had practised diplomacy so 
long that he had returned to perfect sincerity, ac- 
cording to a well-known maxim. It was for the 
Grand Duke Boris like entering a new world, with 
which, however, his own nature was in perfect 
sympathy. 

Separated from political life himself, he tolerated 
it through politeness, or motives of propriety, but 
really it was little to him. 

General Néoutof might have reconciled him to it 
if he had wished; but he found it more interesting 
to converse thereof as dilettante with this man 
belonging to a sovereign race, born rather to enjoy 
the life of an artist, but not having the leisure to 
realize this dream, who looked upon things gener- 
ally with the eye of an amateur. 

Cleopatra had calculated rightly; her name had 
been heard more than once in the course of their 
conversations. The grand duke learned, with great 
astonishment, that this beautiful person was also a 
superior woman; all the more superior, since she 
found such keen pleasure in the society of an 
old and somewhat antiquated man, like General 
Néoutof. 

*¢ Who would have suspected ?”’ he said, and his 
surprise was more profound than he himself could 
have believed. 
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‘¢Kamoutzine had some idea of it,” replied 
Néoutof. 

‘¢ Kamoutzine ! — yes, —he has spoken a word 
to me— I believe — She is insensible, does it 
appear?” 

*¢ So they say,” responded the general, speaking 
briefly. 

More than once Boris questioned the veteran 
as to his young and beautiful friend. Little by 
little he found pleasure in teasing him, and feigning 
to doubt the intelligence and beauty of Cleopatra ; 
and while he was amusing himself with this game 
Néoutof grew irritable. 

*¢ Heaven pardon me!” cried the grand duke 
one day; ‘* you are in love.” 

The old man looked at the prince as he formerly 
had looked at theenemy. His browneyes glittered 
beneath the shaggy tufts of his white eyebrows. 

** In love, my lord! If it pleases your Imperial 
Highness to joke about the feelings of a man of 
my age—then I am in love most assuredly; but 
you have other buffoons, and I am not yet so child- 
ish as to make it easy to render me so ridicu- 
lous.” 

‘¢ There ! there said Boris; ‘‘ do not thou be 
angry, my old father.” 

This tutotement from the lips of a tsar, or rela- 
tive of the tsar, was a special favor,—a mark 
of paramount friendship. ‘The tone in which he 
had spoken was really touching and respectful. 
The old man lowered his eyes. 
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‘¢T was wrong,” he said, ‘‘to take seriously an 
innocent joke. Will you pardon me?” 

The grand duke laid his hand fondly upon the 
shoulder of the man who had received five wounds 
in the service of his own family. 

‘* It is Kamoutzine —he spoils me,” said he, 
smiling. ‘* That fool ridicules everything to such 
a degree that I myself sometimes neglect the rules 
of decorum. 

‘¢ He never permitted himself, I hope, to jest 
about Mlle. Bakhtof?”’ 

*¢ No, never; it is even astonishing; you would 
think he was afraid of her. Besides, he declares that 
he is hopelessly enamored.” 

‘¢ He!” cried the general, with a decidedly scorn- 
ful gesture, — ‘‘ he allows himself! — but you said 
just now that he respects nothing. ” 

He began at once to speak of other things, and 
the conversation turned upon more serious subjects. 
But when alone the grand duke took a few steps 
up and down his cabinet, repeating to himself: — 

*¢ Who would have suspected it?” 

It was not only of Cleopatra’s intelligence that 
he was thinking, but the strange passion that he 
had seen burn in Néoutof’s eyes, and his proud 
response, which was not a denial. 

Kamoutzine and Néoutof! What an abyss be- 
tween these two men! One upon the highest round 
of moral virtue; the other so low! Yet both 
loved, both respected, this singular Cleopatra. 
Whom did she love? 
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‘¢Tt is the secret of the gods,” Kamoutzine had 
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said. 
A twinge of anger shot through the heart of the 
i prince. ‘* How is it that Kamoutzine dares to take 


the liberty to speak of this young girl? A person 
so honorable ought not to be named by such 
lips!” 

The secret of the gods — and suddenly Boris re- 
called the look with which she had regarded him 
the last time they met. Was it possible that she 
loved some one, that she raised to his face those 
eyes so full of trouble and exquisite sweetness ! 

He suddenly remembered that already more than 
once, without accounting for it, he had thought that 
perhaps she loved him. 

How many times a prince, member of a royal 
family, may he not boast of having been loved 
ere he reaches the age of thirty-eight? 

Though he may be of little account personally, 
where is the young girl in the circle of his acquaint- 
ances who has not felt her heart beat a little for 
him? 

Boris was not moved by such accidents that 
were common in a life like his. A kind regard, a 
smile, spread happiness around him, and there the 
dream ended. 

But this time the adventure presented itself in 
another light, and the grand duke remained a mo- 
ment absorbed, tormenting a chiselled paper-cutter, 
cempanion of his meditations. 

*¢ What folly!” he said, pushing this silent con- 
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fidant far from him; ‘‘am I going to fret because. 
a maid-of-honor has pretty eyes?” 

He ordered a horse, and set out for a. Jong | prom- — 
enade, escorted by the inevitable Kamoutzine ; bt oa 
the society of this trickster did not have the same 
exhilarating effect upon him as usual. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SISTER’S LOVE. 


NE should not be too precipitate when seek- 
ing to reach some secret purpose, especially 
if the ways are a little crooked. 

Cleopatra did not hurry. Weeks and months 
were of little importance to her. Life is long 
when one knows how to employ every moment. 
At times she believed she was advancing rapidly in 
the course she had marked out for herself; other 
days it suddenly came to her that she was falling 
far behind, and she should never attain to anything. 

One evening, — it was near the period when the 
court was to leave St. Petersburg to repair to the 
summer residence at Tsarskoé-Sélo, —the grand 
duke chanced to cross a deserted salon to present 
himself to the empress, when he perceived Cleo- 
patra in the distance, approaching him. 

With hesitation — something unusual for him — 
he slackened his step, and when near her stopped. 

In the long suite of rooms, before and behind 
them, a multitude of people, of every description, 
were going and coming, but without heeding them. 
He could not resist the temptation to observe this 
beautiful girl near to, whose rare privilege it was 
to lose nothing from close scrutiny. 
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He was seized also with the strange desire to 
hear her speak. The rich, grave voice, which he 
had heard but a few times up to that moment, 
would it not have another intonation when ad- 
dressed to him? 

‘¢ Alone, mademoiselle ?— lost in the windings of 
this labyrinth?” he said, with a careless smile. 

‘¢T am tired, my lord, and have obtained per- 
mission to go home.” 

The velvety voice trembled imperceptibly in 
pronouncing these commonplace words, and the 
magnificent eyes were lowered; while an ideal 
blush mounted to the marble cheeks, and made 
them more humanly beautiful. 

Boris understood full well that she made slaves 
of those upon whom she deigned to smile. 

** Not ill, I hope,” he said, guarding an exterior 
of frigid politeness, as was becoming to him. 

‘*Oh, no, my lord; a slight headache; besides, 
for the last moment —I feel much better.” 

She looked at him; her clear and tranquil regard 
was intended to contradict the audacity of her 
words. 

He was almost irritated that she dared to look at 
him thus; and yet, if she had acted otherwise, he 
would have condemned her. 

‘“T hope it will be nothing more serious,” he 
said, bowing with ceremony. ‘‘ Good-evening, 
mademoiselle.” 

She dropped a formal courtesy, and retired 
without turning her head. 
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Cleopatra had gained ground in this encounter, 
in spite of her apparent defeat, for the grand duke 
turned round, and saw her disappear at the extrem- 
ity of the suite of parlors; after which, twirling 
his mustache, he went his way. 

The ice was broken. After that, they meta num- 
ber of times, and always Boris exchanged a few 
words with the ‘‘ delle indifférente.” 

The court repaired to Tsarskoé-Sélo, and the in- 
terviews became more rare, although Boris showed 
himself especially attentive to the grand court this 
summer. Hecame very willingly, and spent days, 
and even nights, at the residence, taking a more 
active part than common in the gay little reunions 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Decorum was not just the same here ; besides, an 
encounter was very possible in the gardens. 

Perilous gardens, where the trees had as many 
eyes as leaves ; but who could have found any harm 
in the chance meeting of a prince and maid-of- 
honor, upon the marble bridge, at the wharf, or, ina 
word, any frequented place in full view of the park? 

Charamirof, with his wife and sister-in-law, had 
hired one of the most sumptuous villas in this ele- 
gant little city, planted as an ornament, for the sole 
purpose of serving the chateau. 

Dusty, badly shaded, Tsarskoé-Sélo would have 
had no reason to exist, if it had not been for the 
imperial residence. Its large streets, at right an- 
gles, seem to be made for a torrent of carriages to 
tear and fly in every direction. 
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It would be difficult to buy a pocket-handker- 
chief here; while, on the other hand, jewelers’ 
shops are numerous. Is it not necessary, some- 
times, to have a bracelet repaired within an hour, 
or some damaged locket? 

It was in this artificial abode that Kamoutzine 
found the largest field to practise his love of 
mockery. His jokes were not always in good taste 
— but —in the country — etiquette was more in- 
dulgent ; laughter open and free; and the day that 
he mixed up the sheets of music— pieces to be 
played beneath the palace windows, producing, to 
the inexpressible horror of the kapjpellmeister, the 
most frightful discord that ever was heard—the 
imperial family only laughed. 

Irene’s taste had grown fastidious since becoming 
a princess, and the jokes of Kamoutzine possessed 
the power to make her furious. 

‘¢'That man has the manners of a travelling 
clerk,” she said one day to her husband; ‘*I can’t 
understand how you can receive him here. And 
Cleopatra, whom I thought more dainty, seems to 
delight in him.” } 

Cleopatra moved slightly in the arm-chair in 
which she. had buried herself; but Charamirof 
burst out with the hearty laugh of a boy. 

‘‘ Kamoutzine! Why, he is the joy of my heart! 
What would become of us all if there were no 
longer any Kamoutzine? We should all die of 
stupidity.” 

Irene shrugged her shoulders with disdain. 
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*¢ How like a man!” said this Minerva of nineteen 
years. ‘* That will do for you, for men’s tastes in 
general are not of a very high standard; but you, 
Cleopatra?” 

**T do not delight in him,” replied Cleopatra, 
with a calm voice. ‘* Simply, he is a clever boy; 
and because he is odd I do not see why I should 
be more difficult to please than the imperial family, 
who tolerate him.” 

_ Oh, you — you are one of the formal set,” said 

Irene, with a wicked look. ‘+I suppose you will 
take the place of the first dame d’honneur when 
she gives in her resignation; as if nothing were 
good but what came from high.” 

‘‘Trene! you are seditious,” said Charamirof, 
raising his voice. 

*¢One of your shocking jokes!” responded she, 
with an angry tone. 

But it was not easy to rouse her husband; all 
the return she got was bursts of laughter to this 
sort of talk, half sweet and tartish. She laid the 
blame, not to the prince, who was, after all, master 
of his house and of her; but it was her sister that 
she held morally responsible for all her little dis- 
satisfactions. 

The villa that they occupied, though vast, was 
not the Mansion Charamirof, and they were forced 
to live nearer one to the other, and more crowded. 

Cleopatra’s chamber, if it had not been assigned 
especially to her, would have made a convenient 
linen-press, the most agreeable to Irene. 
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The princess would have liked to deposit her 
dresses there, all her linen, and come there every 
day to confer with her skilful French chamber-maid, 
who was engaged in perfecting her summer toilet. 
But Charamirof having chosen this apartment for 
his sister-in-law, Irene was constrained to relegate 
Mlle. Louise to a vast room, badly lighted, that 
looked into the court, and which was near a stable. 

The chamber-maid never ceased to complain of 
the bad light, which troubled her about sewing, 
and of the neighborhood, which forced her to close 
her windows when they washed the carriages. 

These daily complaints ended in exasperating 
the young wife. Instead of imposing silence she 
allowed herself to be overcome by an increasing 
ill-temper relative to her sister. 

If she were away this would not have arisen. 
Little by little there was born within her a real 
antipathy for Cleopatra, and she only thought of 
some means by which she could get rid of her. 

The way was simple: she must get married. 
Thus the young wife employed all her intelligence 
to circumvent her sister upon this point. But 
Cleopatra had such a manner of letting people 
talk and act, without hearing or seeing that which 
displeased her, that one could never reach the 
point of insinuating anything to her. It was neces- 
sary to speak openly. 

Irene had been tempted more than once to do it; 
but she always retreated at the last moment. 

How could she face her sister, portionless, and 
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say, ‘‘ You weary me}; you trouble me; go; and, 
as I do not wish to turn you out of doors, marry, 
that I may be rid of you.” 

That was decidedly impossible. Irene renounced 
making any direct attack but promised herself in 
revenge not to miss the occasion, if ever one pre- 
sented itself. 

Néoutof came to Tsarskoé-Sélo as he had come to 
St. Petersburg. This man, that never left his country- 
seat, who had lived a dozen years without think-. 
ing to breathe the air of cities, had become as 
worldly as any lord high chamberlain. Being much 
loved at the palace he often passed the evening 
there, and he was seen making a round of after- 
noon visits, which invariably ended at the house of 
Charamirof. 

Irene could not endure him. Since she per- 
ceived that he came to see Cleopatra she had taken 
a dislike to him that was very apparent. The old 
general belonged to the class who want to see only 
the agreeable side of life. He continued to be 
exceedingly polite to the princess, and loaded the 
two sisters with bouquets and iced fruits. 

Irene, who loved presents, received the flowers 
and bonbons with a smile, and reserved her sharp 
words for Cleopatra, who was responsible for the 
attentions of this unwelcome courtier. It was 
another grievance against her. 

It was as difficult now to get rid of Néoutof as 
of Cleopatra herself. The anger of the young wife 
increased; she struggled, furious at her helpless- 
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ness, when chance one day brought her a possible 
solution of the problem. 

Beneath the scattered trees of the Charamirof 
garden, the society that habitually gathered about 
Irene was seen one day, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon, 

The borders of geraniums were baking in the 
sun, and to prevent the visitors from undergoing 
the same torture an awning had been stretched 
between four trees, that threw upon the grass the 
necessary shade. 

After a long and friendly chat Néoutof took leave 
of Cleopatra, and, according to his custom, kissed 
her hand. — 

At that moment a lady said to Irene : — 

*¢ See the general! Is it not touching, — the affec- 
tion that he shows your sister? It is only old 
gentlemen like him who show women such marks 
of courtesy. One sees it no longer in our days.” 

Cleopatra had conducted her old friend to the 
gate, and was returning with a slow step. 

Irene regarded her from head to foot. She was 
beautiful — yes; and cold and impassive. But 
perhaps she could be stirred, if artfully approached. 
Who could tell but a vulnerable spot might be 
found in this armor of pride? 

Irene let two days pass by. A secret instinct of 
perversity had taught her, that to give things the 
appearance of truth it was necessary to allow them 
to retreat a little into the past, if it was only for 
forty-eight hours. 
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Thus, one evening on returning from the palace, 
Cleopatra found her sister in her room, seated near 
the bureau, upon which two or three reviews were 
lying and a novel that had been begun. 

The first impression was disagreeable. It is 
-very seldom that one is satisfied to find his room 
occupied, at least if it is not by some one that is the 
better half of himself. Besides, Irene had not en- 
tered the chamber of her sister twice since she had 
offered her the hospitality of her house. Seeing 
her there Cleopatra was seized with the presenti- 
ment of some evil. 

‘¢ Waiting for me?” she said to her, with that 
impassiveness that was her great power. 

‘* Yes, during the day you are on duty, or sur- 
rounded by so much society that I never have the 
opportunity to speak with you. At our repasts 
my husband is present, and what I have to say now 
will not admit of any witness.” 

In order to hold this discourse the young wife 
had taken on such a piteous, sweet voice that 
Cleopatra became alarmed. 

But she betrayed nothing, and calmly seated her- 
self opposite her sister. | 

*¢'You are the oldest,” began the little princess ; 
‘¢but I am married, which gives me the advan- 
tage of you, my dear sister. Now I have heard 
remarks that have not reached your ears, because 
there is conversation that does not take place in the 
presence of the person whom it concerns.” 

‘¢ Has any one said harm of me?” spoke Cleopatra, 
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slowly, placing her delicate hands, one upon the 
other, upon the edge of the table. 

‘© Of you—no; yet things are said that might 
injure you— that would injure you, if there was 
not a stop put to this gossip; they say ” — 

‘¢ Plenty of ‘they says,’”’ interrupted the young 
girl, without showing any emotion. ‘*I presume 
those who speak evil of me are not those who are 
seeking to prevent it.” 

Pricked in her secret diplomacy, Irene blurted out 
the issue. 

‘¢In a word, since you are so incredulous, they 
say General Néoutof is much too familiar with 
you. You allow him privileges” — 

‘‘Trene!” cried Cleopatra, rising to her full 
height. 

The princess appeared frail, and even niggardly, 
beside this magnificent statue, roused with indigna- 
tion. 

‘‘'You can ride the high horse if that please 
you,” replied the malicious little person ; ** but that 
is what they say—and I add—-with reason. 
These endless ¢é¢e-a-/éles raise suspicions; and 
then he is seen to kiss your hand on every occa- 
sion ” — 

She might go on at her pleasure; her sister lis- 
tened no longer. Irene’s wicked words had plunged 
a steel into her heart that penetrated deeper and 
deeper; and she gave no heed to anything but the 
sharp pain that increased every second. 

Then it was not enough to be spotless ; one must 
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reject the most honorable homages. To please 
whom?—the world! The world did not occupy 
itself with that; and Cleopatra felt sure that the 
perfidious insinuation was the sole work of her 
sister. 

What did she want,—this inexorable sister, of 
whom she had never sought any favor, who had 
offered her the shelter of her house, but who at 
present seemed to reproach her for not respecting 
BE 5: 

‘*¢ Finally,” she said, raising her eyes full of dig- 
nity, and where showed slight traces of tears, 
‘¢ what do you want of me?” 

‘¢ That you marry,” ejaculated Irene, in a brutal 
manner, rising to go. 

**I don’t wish to marry at present,” said Cleo- 
patra, weighing each word. 

‘¢ Then you see that the gossiping tongues are 
not so very far from the truth, after all.” 

*¢ How is that?” asked the young girl, with the 
same calm demeanor, but growing pale. 

*¢Ifthey say that you find it more advantageous 
to captivate the old Néoutof than to marry a man 
less rich” — 

‘*Trene, you are mad!” cried Cleopatra, with a 
queenly air. 

‘* No, indeed! Everybody knows that Néoutof 


at his age—and then— But if he is the gar- 
dener’s dog, and hinders others from eating in 
his garden— Finally, my dear, a word to the 


wise. I want my house to be respected and re- 
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spectable, and I rely upon you to help me to 
make it so.” : 

She effected a -majestic leave-taking, and left 
her sister overwhelmed at the sae of her wick- 
edness. 

As soon as Cleopatra was sure she was alone, 
and that her sister would not return again, she 
dropped her face into her hands and wept. 

She spared, however, all useless tears, for tears 
tarnish beauty. But for once her heart was 
wounded, and the wound would bleed. 

These chats with Néoutof were a part of her 
life. She looked forward to them as her daily 
joy, —as all indigents in the world look forward 
to some daily pleasure. They were for her what 
the hour in the yard is to the prisoner, or the re- 
turn home to the student. The hour that he passed 
with her she was queen, and honored by the at- 
tentions of a valiant knight. And more, he talked 
with her of the grand duke. 

For the first time Cleopatra descended to the 
deepest recesses of her soul, and questioned her- 
self directly: Did she love the grand duke? 

At the beginning of this most improbable ad- 
venture she certainly did not love him. 

It was only the steps to the throne that she 
sought to reach, since the throne itself was oc- 
cupied. 

Cleopatra was not of those who could infringe 
upon the sanctity of a home without scruples. 
Her own self-respect would have restrained her, 
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and, besides, this feat, that was always difficult, 
would become impossible when a divorce was 
essential. 

Thus far she had only regarded Boris as a free 
prince, who could place her in a position that her 
ambition coveted. Later— well, yes, later she 
had become confused. 

The regard that had disturbed the grand duke 
was not a clever play. 

Caught in her own trap, by dint of seeking to 
inspire love in him, she had felt her own heart 
moved. 

Was it really her heart? or, rather, was it not 
her head? 

Ah! what did it matter? If he only loved her, 
—this man whose name was pronounced in all 
public prayers; before whom every head bowed, 
— this man who could, if fate ordained it, become 
in his turn sovereign of the immense empire — 
If he only loved her! In recognition, she would 
love him, and make him happier than any man on 
the earth had ever been. She despised love no. 
longer; she venerated it, — not only as a power, 
but the dispenser of happiness. Was it not every- 
thing, since it could bestow everything? 

She rose, bathed her burning face in fresh water, 
and opened the window to breathe. 

The night was clear and almost golden, although 
it was nearly the middle of July. 

The fragrance of the hay-stacks in the distance, 
and the firs from the forest, heated by the mid- 
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day sun, mingled together in a delicious’ manner. 
Cleopatra had a vision of the woods, where she 
would walk unrestrained with the man she loved 

some exquisite night like this. : 

She would be loved, and she herself would love. 

**Oh! my prince!” she murmured. 

Then suddenly it appeared as if something was 
fainting within her. She was not sure of loving 
Boris. It was not in the woods, in the midst of 
wild nature, that she could evoke this image. The 
vision refused to appear except in the gardens or 
lighted halls of the palace. 

‘¢ And yet it is he that I wish,” she said, closing 
the window. : 
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CHAPTER ‘Viti: 
TAKING ADVICE. 


HE next day Cleopatra rose early, to be sure 

of seeing her sister before she left the house. 

Charamirof ordinarily set out about eight to 

make the round of the barracks of his regiment. 
He was a brave fellow, and very conscientious. 

At nine o’clock the tinkle of a bell warned the 
chamber-maid that she might enter the apartments 
of the princess. Half an hour later Cleopatra was 
announced. 

Irene sat at a toilet-table, where the dressing of 
her hair was being completed. Perceiving her 
sister, she sharply dismissed her waiting-woman. 

‘¢ What do you want?” she asked, in a tone as 
discouraging as possible. 

‘¢ J wish to know what you demand of me. You 
forgot to tell me last night.” 

‘¢ What I want? There is no need of my telling 
you. You know as well as I do.” 

‘¢ Make as if I did not know, I pray you.” 

‘Well, I wish you to cease encouraging the 
scandalously ridiculous courtship of that old 
mummy.” 

‘Ts it of General Néoutof that you are speak- 
ing?” 
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MADerecny 

Cleopatra, who was standing, placed one finger 
upon the shoulder of her sister. 

**Trene,” she said, ‘* you will notify my brother- 
in-law that at the close of this day I leave his 
house.” 

The princess rose in all her fury. 

‘**T forbid it!” she cried, grinding her teeth with 
rage. 

*¢ T have no orders to receive from you.” 

‘¢ There you are mistaken. If you leave our 
house I will inform the whole world that it is to 
give yourself up without control to your shameful- 
ness.” 

Cleopatra’s fingers touched the cheeks of her 
sister, but softly; she restrained herself, though 
with extreme difficulty. 

‘If I should relate that I had given you a slap 
in the face,” she said, ‘* it might, perhaps, be true, 
— and yet no one would perhaps believe it.” 

Irene turned ashy-white. 

‘* What did you say?” she said, so surprised she 
did not know what to think. 

‘*[ wish to say, sister, that insults from you 
to me are useless; if they remain between us, they 
have no effect. But if the world is let into the 
secret, it will either believe nothing, which would 
be doing us great honor, or there will be a most 
appalling scandal. Believe me, my sister, spare 
me, as well as yourself, words or deeds that would 
cause superfluous injury.” 
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Irene dropped her head. 

‘* But you must not go away from here.” 
“Why?” 

*¢ Because that would injure you.” 

It was true. Yet Cleopatra added that which 
was no less true. 

*¢ And then, your husband would never pardon you 
for having thus violated the hospitality of his house. 
Come, my sister, let us try to live together. It isa 
great sacrifice that we make to the world. Let us 
see at least that it rewards us for it. If it is pain- 
ful to you, know that for me it is a thousand times 
more so, for I am poor.” 

She had reached the threshold. 

‘‘Remember, Cleopatra,” said Irene, in her 
pitying tone, ‘‘ that marriage alone will allow you 
to leave this house.” 

Cleopatra closed the door without replying. 

She had made such an energetic effort to restrain 
herself that her body vibrated from head to foot 
with anger. 

Twisting up her heavy locks beneath a little 
feather cap, she took her parasol, and directed her 
steps towards the park. 

At this moving hour the palace clock had just 
struck ten; everything was in all its magnificent 
beauty. The cupola of the little Turkish bath shone — 
like a precious stone, and the marble bridge seemed 
aerial —it stood out in such delicate relief against 
the background of the trees that were just then in 
all the splendor of their foliage. 
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The odor of the lindens filled the air like the 
smoke from burning censers. The emperor had 
such a predilection for this perfume that he invari- 
ably passed the time of the florescence of the quin- 
conces at Tsarskoé-Sélo, to the end that he might 
enjoy to the fullest this quieting aroma. 

Swans were swimming about on the lake where 
several barks traced their wake on its glassy sur- 
face. 

One was not isolated in this immense garden, 
and yet one might enjoy solitude here. 

Cleopatra had need of peace and quiet. She left 
the borders of the lake, where several promenaders, 
either alone or in groups, threatened her with idle 
meetings, and went towards an alley, seldom 
frequented, by the side of the great tower — false 
ruins —that forms one of the doors of the park. 
There she was very sure of seeing no one but 
children accompanied by their nurses. 

The shade and freshness were appreciable even 
at this hour; for the sun had been shining for a 
long time in the blue sky. A soft breeze stirred 
the leaves, bringing at moments the tinkling of the 
bells, which were ringing for mass in all the 
churches of the little town. 

With every step she took Cleopatra felt her 
anger soften, and sadness came to fill its place. 

What misery to be poor! What misery not to 
be above this proud society, their made-up preju- 
dices, swelled up with ridicule, whose arrests were 
more irrevocable than those of judges; for the 
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emperor may forgive, and who has ever been 
able to rise above censure pronounced by the 
world? 

To be superior to all this, to brave unjust judg- 
ments, make a law for one’s self, and then, having 
arrived at power, to be good and indulgent; to 
have pity for those that are misled, pity above all 
for those that are blemished; to extend the hand 
to those that are calumniated, and say, proudly, 
‘* That will be thus and so, because / wish it to 
be!” Would it never come, the day when a 
woman of heart, having suffered, might find herself 
in her turn among the dispensers of mercy and 
goodness? 

‘*You are walking very fast, mademoiselle,” said 
a voice near by that made her start. 

He was before her, —he who could give her all. 
Escorted by his faithful white hound (that stopped 
also, his nose in the gloved hand), he considered 
her with a singular expression of interest. 

She turned her moist eyes—eyes of a forlorn 
slave—upon those of her master, and dared to 
place her hand upon the head of the hound, who 
was looking at her kindly. 

‘‘You seem disturbed,” he said, carried on 
with the need to know the answer to this living 
enigma. Who could tell? Perhaps she had just 
come from a quarrel with the one she secretly 
loved. Boris wished to know if she really loved in = 
secret a man whose name he ignored. 

‘¢T have sufiered some grief this morning,” re- 
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plied she, slowly. ‘* Your Imperial Highness is 
good, indeed, to have noticed it.” 

‘¢ Vos beaux yeux ont pleuré!” he said, smil- 
ing. He walked along slowly in the direction 
she was going; and the hound, his head bent low 
after the fashion of his race, followed them, as 
if he would kiss the track marked out by their 
steps. 

‘¢ My life is unhappy,” spoke Cleopatra, suddenly. 
She felt that there would never be another oppor- 
tunity like this, and she must speak out. ‘* It is 
the unhappiness of being poor and dependent — 
No, my lord,” she added, with modesty that was 
very noble and natural, thus responding to a slight 
gesture from the grand duke, ‘‘I don’t wish to be 
anything else but poor and dependent! To change 
dependence would be to step lower; at least, I 
depend now upon no one but my family.” 

He smiled faintly, and a slight movement of the 
head indicated that he was satisfied. 

She continued: ‘* But this dependence has some- 
times its odious sides.” 

‘¢ Does any one torment you?” 

*¢ Tlow could any one imagine to take it amiss, — 
the paternal affection that General Néoutof shows 
merry | 

The grand duke smiled in carnest this time. 
.** Néoutof! Néoutof, does he offend your relations? 
I never thought Charamirof such a fool.” 

‘¢ It is not he, my lord.” 

Boris understood, and ceased to laugh. He 
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knew what a malicious woman was capable of 
inventing. 

*¢ There is nothing serious,” said he; ‘* Néoutof 
is the most gallant man in the world.” 

‘¢ That is just the reason!” 

*¢ Tle admires you very much— You feel friend- 
ship for him?” 

‘¢Indeed! my lord. His conversations are 
among the most interesting I ever knew.” 

The grand duke recalled the fact that Néoutof 
had not spoken of Cleopatra since the little skir- 
mish that they had had about her. Could it be true 
that the old man was capable of jealousy relative 
to his young friend? 

If so, the poor man was greatly to be pitied, for 
Mille. Bakhtof was not the girl to play the réle of 
coquette, — that was evident. 

** That which you tell me is to be regretted,” 
said the duke, after a moment of silence. ‘+I can 
see but one chance for you to escape from this dif_i- 
cult situation.” 

Cleopatra's eyes asked so plainly what this 
chance might be that the grand duke-was forced 
to continue in spite of slight embarrassment. 

‘* The way is so easy, that I cannot understand 
why you have not resorted to it long ago.” 

Finally, it had come: he was going to pronounce 
the phrase that would serve her as the point of 
departure for some definite words. Her heart beat 
so rapidly that she could hardly breathe. 

‘*That which would withdraw you from the 
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arbitrary domination of your sister, if I have rightly 
understood, is marriage.” : 

Cleopatra’s eyes suddenly dropped, and the 
brightest carnation spread over her cheeks. For the 
moment she was so beautiful that Boris could 
never forget her. 

*¢ Marriage,” she said, slowly, with that velvety 
voice, powerful and softened at the same time, 
which so richly completed the gifts that nature had 
bestowed upon her, — ‘‘ marriage, certainly, my 
lord. <A girl poor and proud as I am has no other 
resource than to sell herself legitimately to the 
highest bidder, even when her heart draws her 
elsewhere.” 

Boris in his turn felt his heart agitated. 

‘‘ One marries the one he loves,” he said, with a 
careless smile, intended to hide his uneasiness. 

‘¢Sometimes one cannot marry the one he 
loves,’ replied Cleopatra, placing her bare hand 
upon the head of the hound, which passed between 
them, as if to solicit a caress. ‘*It is thus that 
one remains poor and dependent, with — one’s 
secret.” 

The grand duke ought to have taken it as a 
warning ; but the instinct of the man who always 
succeeds, the man who is almost a sovereign, and 
knows no obstacles, impelled him to go farther 
still. . 

‘If it is a question of inferiority of fortune, per- 
haps that can be arranged,” he said, kindly. 

She shook her head. 
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‘Tf it is inferiority of social position, there are 
also remedies for that,’’ he continued; ‘* but I can 
scarcely believe that you would look beneath you — 
although there are many young officers, still ob- 
scure, but not wanting in merit. I should like 
to do something for you.”’ 

She made one of those half-humble gestures by 
which one thanks sovereigns for their favors. 

‘¢- Your Imperial Highness is full of kindness 
and delicate attention. General Néoutof has told 
me that, and I knew it before; but that kindness 
cannot help me.” 

He regarded her perplexed. Her beautiful face 
was covered with blushes, which contradicted her 
modest words. 

‘¢] regret it,” he said, troubled. ‘‘I should like 
to see you happy with the husband of your choice.” 

** Would you — really — my lord?” 

Her voice failed her, as Cleopatra herself almost 
fainted. He looked at her, and saw that she was 
deacily pale. He pitied her, but at the same time 
a lively satisfaction of self-love penetrated him 
through and through. 

‘¢T could have wished it,” he said, ‘*if your 
happiness had been in this union; but if it is 
not”? — 

*¢ My kingdom is not of this world,” murmured 
Cleopatra, whose pride would not surrender, even 
at this decisive hour. 

The grand duke regarded her for a second with 
the eyes of a lover; and during this second he 
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loved her, indeed, passionately. She was in his 
hands; he was sure of it now; a word, and she 
would be his. He was tempted to try the test. 

While he hesitated she became conscious of the 
danger she was running, for she was no longer sure 
that she might not succumb. 

‘¢T am proud, my lord,” she said, gaining posses- 
sion of herself. ‘* My pride is my sole inheritance, 
with my honor. The two are inseparable; I 
shall suffer in silence, as I have suffered, and no 
humiliation will be able to crush me; for I am 
above offences, as you, my lord, are above 
us.” 

She courtesied low, and made a movement fo 
depart, although it was contrary to etiquette. He 
extended his hand to restrain her. 

‘¢ Wait a moment,” he said, ‘*I should really 
like to see you happy, for you deserve it.” 

‘¢ Happy!” she said, with a bitter smile; ** you 
know not what you wish, my lord.” 

He was violently tempted to fold her within his 
arms and kiss those disdainful lips. He would not 
have been a man, if he had not suffered this emo- 
tion; but he was an honest man, and this foolish 
idea only passed through his brain. 

‘¢ Allow me to say to you, mademoiselle, that I 
entertain for you sincere affection; my friend 
Néoutof, too, has done something for it, and you 
must know it, and if you ever have an occasion to 
test this affection I shall know how to show myself 
a friend.” 
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**Tt is too great an honor, Your Imperial High-. 
ness,’ replied Cleopatra, bowing. 

He bowed and left her with a quick step. His 
hound halted an instant, undecided whether to 
follow his master or remain beneath the beautiful 
hand that was caressing him; then he turned his 
head towards the grand duke, and rejoined him, 
slowly, his head down like some one who was not 
fully satisfied. 

Neither Boris nor Cleopatra was satisfied. She 
looked with despair upon the lost occasion; he 
blamed himself for having said so much or so little. 
Soon, however, he thought of other things; but 
she did not cease to turn over and over in her head 
the slightest incidents of their conversation. 

Little by little light broke in upon the mind of 
the proud girl. Was it not, after all, a prodigious 
thing that he should show such affection for her? 
It was no court gossip, but a friendly conversation, 
very intimate, with a friend who had willingly 
forgotten the distance that lay between them. 

A friend ; of course that was not much. Perhaps 
he had not understood,— occupied with other 
thoughts, — Cleopatra’s veiled avowal. Later, he 
should understand; and she would know how to 
force him to it. For to-day it was enough that he 
had given her the assurance of his friendship. 

She wished to blind herself, and she suc- 
ceeded. 

She returned home, eyes dazzling, lips half open, 
invigorated by her walk, transported, so to speak, 


beyond this world, by this meeting. She saw the 
door to a new life opening before her. 

Irene had had time to reflect, and the incredible 
conduct of her sister appeared to her in the open 
light of day. Cleopatra’s fingers had grazed her 
cheek with the intention to insult her; she could no 
longer doubt it. It was not a caress, but a blow. 
Between men it is only necessary to indicate the 
gesture that the offence be considered as having 
taken place. 

This penniless girl had forgotten the respect 
she owed her sister, who was younger, but rich. 
She deserved punishment, and Irene never recoiled 
from the necessity of doing an injury to others. 

In waiting that her inventive genius or chance 
might suggest the means to strike a heavy blow at 
this enemy, — as much more hated as she was per- 
sonally bound to her,—she contented herself in 
maintaining a haughty silence when they were 
alone, always preserving her usual attitude in the 
presence of Charamirof, who suspected nothing, 
and who would have blamed his wife severely if he 
had been aware of the truth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE LITTLE SEAL. 


REAKFAST was over, and the three table- 

companions were seated upon the terrace be- 

fore the house, when a strange noise was heard in 
the street. 

The Miserere from Trovatore was being ground 
out upon a street organ, accompanied by a bagpipe 
of doubtful nationality. Over all resounded, at 
irregular intervals, plaintive cries, resembling the 
wailings of a child. 

Charamirof, a regular cockney by nature, could 
not resist the temptation to lean over the balustrade 
to learn the cause of these extraordinary sounds. 

At the end of the street some peasants and work- 
ing people were stationed before a baker’s shop, 
around a little cart that was drawn by a rawboned 
horse. 

The distance and the crowd prevented the prince 
from distinguishing what the cart contained ; but the 
shouts of laughter, which, at intervals, rose from 
the group of spectators, led him to think it must be 
something very amusing. 

Kamoutzine appeared at the corner at this 
moment, and mingled in the crowd, which respect- 
fully turned aside before an officer of the guards. 


‘¢ Well,” said Charamirof, ‘‘ if Kamoutzine is in 
it, it must be something very funny.” 

The affair did not prove very amusing, however. 
The people scattered with shamed faces, and the 
trickster remained almost alone with the musicians 
and the proprietor of the cart. 

‘¢ What!” said Kamoutzine, ‘‘are you not 
ashamed to make a poor beast suffer like this?” 

‘¢ Your Honor,” observed the driver, ** it is to 
make it talk.” 

‘“To make it talk, you brute! Suppose we hold 
you at the mouth of the oven of that bakery ; 
that would make you talk, eh?” 

The three men looked at each other without dar- 
ing to speak. Meantime the victim writhed in the 
dust of the street, and groaned plaintively. 

It was a young seal, scarcely as large as a two- 
year-old child. Its moist eyes and good face ex- 
pressed pain and fear, that made it an object of 
real compassion. . 

Kamoutzine had little pity for men, but he had 
love and tenderness for animals. He bent over the 
poor creature, that looked at him softly, and opened 
its mouth, without emitting a sound. 

‘What imbeciles you are!” said Kamoutzine, 
deliberately. ‘* This animal must have cost you 
something, or else you have stolen it. It brings you 
money, and yet you are going to let it die for want 
of water. Some water! quick!” 

‘¢ But, Your Honor, there is water .in its basin.” 

It was a child’s bath-tub, scarcely large enough 
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for the unhappy beast to turn over in. It contained 
about half a bucket of muddy, yellow water. 

‘¢ That water? — you ought to be made to drink 
it!” said Kamoutzine, but without departing from 
his remarkable coolness of temper. ‘‘ There is a 
fountain near here; borrow a bucket of that good 
man, the baker, — he will not refuse it, — and bring 
it to me full to the brim. Wash the tub, and fill it 
with fresh water. Quick!” 

The bucket was brought speedily. Kamoutzine 
poured it cautiously upon the panting creature. 
As the water trickled down its body in fine streams 
the little seal revived, and showed signs of return- 
ing life. Washed of the dust which had covered it 
with a yellow crust, it appeared brilliant, almost 
black ; it rose upon its tail, and of its own accord 
executed the balancing that it had been taught by 
blows from a stick. 

‘«See, it dances all alone!” said the bagpiper ; 
‘‘ it is because it is so contented.” 

** Yes, yes! you must be a lot of imbeciles, that 
I, an officer of the guards, should be obliged to teach 
you how to take care of a seal! Go, put it into its 
bath.” 

He was obeyed; and the little animal showed its 
joy in rolling over and over several times in the 
clear water, after which it placed its head upon the 
edge of the copper basin, and fixed its good and 
intelligent eyes upon Kamoutzine. 

*¢ Yes,” said the officer; ‘‘ you would like to 
embrace me, wouldn’t you? In a minute, when 
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you are a little drier. Follow me, you folks; it is 
I who will show off your curiosities. If you say 
_a word, I will have the seal taken away from you, 
for you have stolen it, I am convinced.” 

They said nothing, and followed him without 
resistance. The street was almost deserted ; for, 
seeing an officer interfere in the-affair, — it was that 
which invariably spoiled fun, — the spectators had 
returned home. 

Charamirof had contemplated from afar, the goers 
and comers about the cart, without being able to 
fix upon the personality of the herd. Whea he 
saw Kamoutzine approaching, followed by this 
strange escort, he broke out laughing. 

‘¢ A showman of bears, at present!” he cried 
from the top of the terrace. ‘* That was all that 
was wanting to complete your glory.” 

‘¢ Not bears! a seal!” responded Kamoutzine, 
stopping. ‘* Strike up your music, show what you 
can do.” 

The frightful uproar began; but after the second 
measure the officer gave a signal for it to stop. 

‘*Enough; you are appreciated,” he said. ‘* And 
now, my young friend, present yourself to this 
honorable society, and also show what you are able 
to do.” 

The seal, warned by a gesture from his master, 
lifted its fine head frem the bath-tub, and rose up 
with a comical balancing of the body. 

Irene’s ill-nature could not hold out against this. 
It was in deplorable bad taste; but Kamoutzine 
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and his protégé were very droll. Cleopatra smiled 
without saying anything. 

‘“Tt was for that I saw you maneuvring about 
that cart!” said the prince. ‘‘ Was that what you 
were brewing there—the purchase of that ani- 
mal?” 

‘* No, indeed !”’ responded Kamoutzine, in French. 
‘‘T saved the creature’s life giving it something to 
drink. You know it is written, ‘ Each glass of 
water will return to you a hundred-fold.’ I pre- 
pare my paradise; for it is in bucketfuls that this 
one here has received of my gifts.” 

This irreverent joking caused Irene to frown; 
she was very orthodox. But Cleopatra let fall upon 
Kamoutzine a regard that was unusually kind. 
She felt her heart grow tender; the breastplate of 
indifference in which she was accustomed to attire 
herself fell to pieces; she felt that it was impossi- 
ble always to live in disdain and ambition; some- 
times the heart must melt— where it in tears. 
Her eyes were really moist when she thought that 
this joker, scarcely supportable, and only that be- 
cause he was amusing; that this buffoon should 
have performed such an act, as not another person 
who belonged to his circle would have thought of, 
much less had the courage to carry out. 

‘¢ Are you satisfied, miss?” asked Kamoutzine, 
whose penetrating eye had read her countenance. 

‘6 Yes, sir.’’ 

“Tt is too bad that the terrace is so high; I 
would climb up to kiss the end of your glove, but 
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the wall is of brick, and there is nothing to cling 
to. 

‘* Heavens!” thought Irene, ‘if they are not 
ridiculous and disagreeable! Just see this Cleo- 
‘patra, that flirts in the street with that clown.” 

But her husband laughed, and she dared not 
think aloud. 

‘* Finally,” said Charamirof, ‘* what are you going 
to do with this interesting animal? — not quite the 
thing to keep in a parlor.” 

‘¢T am going to present it to my friends and ac- 
quaintances.”’ 

He winked with his eye that was on the side 
towards the palace. 

‘¢ You are not going to expose that object down 
there?” said Irene, compietely horrified. 

‘¢ Why not? It is better to appeal to God than to 
his saints. I have the notion to give it a career: it 
is my adopted son. You know these creatures can 
talk as well as we can, only they are wiser; they 
are distrustful, and choose well their confidants. It 
is just the reason why onenever hears them. I have 
an idea. I am going to get it named privy coun- 
sellor, and have a special bath-tub constructed for it 
down at the end of the hot-houses. In eight days 
no one will think of it any longer, and it can philoso- 
phize at its pleasure. I shall go to see it, and it 
will give me advice and lessons of the highest wis- 
dom, for it is not suspicious of me; are you, little 
one?” 

The young seal listened to this medley of folly 
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and skepticism with an artless air, its head leaned 
against the border of its domicile; Kamoutzine 
looked into its eyes, as good and tender as a 
baby’s, and felt an emotion that did not comport 
well with the circumstances. He suddenly took 
off his ordnance cap, and reached it towards the 
spectators on the terrace. 

** Now, ladies and gentlemen, don’t forget this 
poor orphan, an exile into the bargain, — though 
not on account of its politics.” 

Charamirof, laughing harder than ever, drew from 
his pocket a handful of silver coin, and threw it 
into the cap. The proprietors of the seal watched 
this shower of silver with astonishment, and a 
look that plainly asked if the officer had the inten- 
tion of keeping it all for himself, or to share a part 
of it with them. 

*¢ ‘That — that will be yours later,” said Kamout- 
zine, ‘‘if you behave yourselves. Come! start off.” 

The little cart rolled away in the dust, and this 
singular cortége disappeared around the first cor- 
ner. 

Kamoutzine’s mirthfulness suddenly left him, and 
he turned away from the little seal without address- 
ing it a word.. He had given the money to its 
conductors. 

‘¢ That will help him to soothe his creditors,” 
said Irene, mockingly; she had left the balcony 
within a moment. 

‘©O sister!” cried Cleopatra, indignant. 

‘* Well! what! when one gets the grand duke to 
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pay his debts, one is capable of pocketing the 
money that he extorts from his friends under the 
pretext of benevolence.” 

‘*Trene, you are wicked sometimes,” said Chara- 
mirof, who was always in good-humor. ‘‘ I know 
it is only a jest; but there are jests that are hurtful.” 

The young wife never questioned her husband. 
She had early learned that submission is necessary 
towards those to whom one owes a situation. ~ 

She pouted, and at once smiled. 

‘¢Do see the villain, how he scolds me!” she 
said. ‘* Oh, horror!” 

Charamirof was still under the influence of the 
honeymoon, and he kissed the hand of his wife 
long and tenderly. Cleopatra withdrew without 
any affectation. What place was there for her with 
these two lovers? 

Towards four o’clock General Néoutof appeared 
as usual. Irene had disposed her batteries well, 
in seating the first-comers in such a fashion as 
to block her sister into a corner, from whence it 
was impossible for her to extricate herself without 
executing a movement in and out among the 
seats. Preoccupied, the young girl had not paid 
attention to her sister’s military manceuvres. She 
had no suspicion of the niggardly acts of life, and 
it was this disdain of defensive precautions that once 
had given her the reputation of being stupid. 

The moment Néoutof entered Cleopatra under- 
stood the wise stratagem that had deprived her, for 
that day, of the possibility of conversing with her 
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old friend. She never shrank from any action 
that she considered wise and proper. Without 
showing too much vivacity, with her habitual 
dignity the young girl rose, left the group, and the 
moment that Néoutof was bowing himself before - 
the mistress of the house, she stood behind him, so 
that when he turned to seek a place they met. 

Irene’s eyes flashed lightning at Cleopatra; but 
the interview of the morning had given new force 
to the latter ; without being disturbed by the regards 
of her sister, or the changed voice that she betrayed 
in speaking with her guests, she conducted the 
general quietly aside, towards two arm-chairs in 
rattan, that were designed for the ¢éte-a-tétes of 
Charamirof with his wife. 

‘‘It is really an elopement,” said Irene, with that 
peculiar voice, neither high nor low, that can be 
heard so very far. 

The guests smiled benevolently. Who would 
have taken it into his head to question the friend- 
ship of Néoutof for the beautiful maid-of-honor ? 

Cleopatra’ had heard, and was all the more 
decided to act as she had previously resolved. 
When she had installed the general, who walked 
with pain, comfortably in his seat, she regarded 
him a moment with a strange expression, mingled 
with pity, regret, and affection. He, happy, 
warmed himself in the sun, and tasted the joy of 
‘being near her. 

‘‘ General,” said Cleopatra, ‘‘ my sister has just 
said that I have run away with you.” 
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‘¢That is only too flattering to me,’ 
he; his voice was a little thick. 

Beneath his white brows his deep brown eyes 
regarded the young girl with inexpressible satis- 
faction. 

‘*Tt was not thus for me,” she said. A little 
bitterness, badly restrained, caused the corners of 
her haughty mouth to twitch. ‘* You could never 
believe what my sister invented last evening against 
me.” . 

‘* What could it be? Isn’t your sister on good 
terms with you?”’ said the old man, in a tone that 
did not betray so much astonishment as one might 
suppose from the form of -his question. 

Without replying directly, Cleopatra continued : 
‘¢ They pretend, it appears, general, —it is that 
mysterious fhey, charged with all the faults in 
the world, of which I speak, — they pretend that 
your friendship for me is prejudicing people against 
me.”’ 

Néoutof started. What! Again! This ridicu- 
lous accusation, — was it to follow him always? A 
man of seventy-two, could he not be allowed the 
innocent joy of the society of a young person, as 
honorable as beautiful ; was the malice of a single 
woman to put cruel obstacles in his way? ‘a 

‘* T hope,” he said, with a changed voice, ‘*‘ that 
you do not allow yourself to be moved by any 
remarks like that?” 

She replied with a beautiful smile, and placed 
her white hand upon the arm of his chair. 


responded 
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‘* Moved, no!” she said. ‘‘ Indeed, general, I 
respect you too much to be influenced by anything 
of that sort. But—excuse the frankness of my 
words — they have made it a necessity for me to 
abandon these conversations, which are the greatest 
pleasures of my life.” 

‘And of mine also,” cried Néoutof, greatly 
moved. ‘* What! deprive me of your society, 
when you are the joy, the sun, of ray departing 
days? What cruelty! What infamy!” he added 
still lower. 

Real tears, small, and, so to speak, concentrated, 
were seen in his eyes, weary with work and care. 
Cleopatra turned away her head. She felt her own 
eyes moisten, and she did not wish to give her sister 
(who was watching her closely, without, however, 
hearing) the satisfaction of knowing how sharp her 
pain was. | 

‘‘ General,” continued Cleopatra, ‘‘do not be 
sad, I pray you; it rends my heart. Your friend- 
ship is infinitely precious to me; it honors me as 
much as it is dear to me. I cannot give itup. I 
will never give it up! If my sister is wanting in 
respect to you, and banishes you from this house, 
it is her affair. As to myself, I have but one thing 
to say, whatever may be the consequences to me, 
I shall always keep the same affection for you; as 
pure, as bright, as the sun that shines upon us, and 
nothing can make me change.” 

The regular features of Cleopatra’s face were 
animated as she spoke with a beauty so new to 
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Néoutof that he remained mute before her. He 
rose up from his chair without help; an extraor- 
dinary animation restored him his vigor, and he 
no longer felt his infirmities. Scarcely supporting 
himself with his cane, he stood up before Cleopatra. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” he said, with a voice strangely 
young and vibrating, ‘‘ I am an old man, who has 
no longer any pretensions to the things of this life. 
My youth has been consecrated to my country and 
my sovereign. I have never been fine-looking. It 
would be ridiculous on my part to expect to be 
anything to women other than a friend, perhaps a 
guide. Now, I have never been, as I am aware of, 
ridiculous.” 

He had straightened himself up, his eyes 
glistened, and his little figure seemed as tall as 
that of Boris. 

‘*T could not, then, without being as odious to 
myself as to others, pretend to play the réle of a 
lover. But if, such as I am, with my imperfec- 
tions and my faults, you will do me the honor of 
accepting my hand, I will be, up to the day of my 
death, — which is probably not far distant, — the 
most faithful and the most devoted of your ser- 
vants.” 

He bowed, as he terminated his words, with all 
that traditional grace which made people say, in 
speaking of him: ‘*One can see plainly enough 
that he was once page to the great Catharine.” 

Cleopatra rested amazed. This offer was so 
little expected that surprise dominated every other 
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emotion. Standing with his head uncovered, 
Néoutof waited her response. 

** Truly,” she said, ** I do not know what to say. 
The honor you pay me” — 

*¢ Let go all useless words,” he said, returning 
instantly to the real world, and becoming a man 
with a clear vision and accurate impressions. ‘‘ If 
you love —if you love a man that you can marry,” 
replied he, with a reticence discreet, though 
marked, ‘*‘ then I have nothing to say. I will be 
the friend of your husband, as I am yours. But if 
the situation which you have here is unbearable, 
as I believe; if you have never, as it appears to 
me, given encouragement to any one, then take 
into consideration the proposal that I humbly lay at 
your feet. I shall die soon, Cleopatra,” he added, 
without evincing any emotion at the thought of this 
necessary event. ‘* You will be left a widow, 
young, beautiful, and rich; for what would my 
fortune be worth if it did not serve to make you 
happy? Then you will marry an amiable man, 
that you will choose at your leisure. And now 
and then you will bless the memory of your old 
husband, who will have given you that which he 
did not have himself, the happiness of loving and 
being loved without other anxiety.” 

He spoke mirthfully, with his ordinary voice, 
and Cleopatra did not know what to admire the 
most, his generosity or that pleasant philosophy 
which permitted him to speak of himself as he 
would have done had it been another. 
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‘¢ General,” she said at last, ‘‘ I am so surprised at 
the words you have addressed to me that I am not 
able to reply at once. Will you give me twenty- 
four hours to think it over?” 

‘*¢ Quite right!”’ replied he, bowing with that 
extreme deference which rendered him so agree- 
able to women. 

‘¢ Twenty-four hours is, indeed, a long time,” 
said Cleopatra ; ‘‘I hope to be able to reply sooner.” 

‘* For your own interest,” he observed, ‘I can- 
not urge you too much to hasten your decision. 
At the point you have reached with your sister, 
as it seems to me, great haste would be the best 
means to elude disagreeable remarks. And if we 
are not to see each other again,” he added, with a 
sigh, ‘* it is all the better that I know it soon. Not, 
understand me, that I intend to play the lover about 
you, but I have so accustomed myself to the sweet 
pleasure of seeing and hearing you that, if I am to 
renounce it, let the sacrifice come now. If you 
reply No, I shall return immediately to my old resi- 
dence in the country. I have down there an aviary 
of nightingales that feel lonely, perhaps, that I do 
not return.” 

He bowed to her for the last time, and going to 
Irene, to whom he addressed some excuses for his 
hurried departure, retired as modestly as was his 
wont. 

Cleopatra had neared the circle without noticing 
the regards of her sister, cruel and piercing as the 
point of a gimlet. She did not seek to hide the 
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preoccupation that had taken possession of her. 
Of what consequence was it to her, at present, 
malice and sarcasm? She had within her hands 
the means to reduce it all to ashes. 

But her dream! what had become of it? The 
interview that morning with the duke, which, after 
reflection, had rather encouraged than destroyed 
her hopes, was it to bear no fruit? 

The slightest word of this talk had passed again 
and again through her mind; and things did not 
appear so encouraging. He had wished to see 
her married to another. This other might be 
young and obscure. The scales fell from Cleo- 
patra’s eyes. She had applied another meaning, 
not the real, to these plain, open phrases of good- 
will, but good-will only. She had allowed her- 
self to be deceived. It was clear now; and the 
dream born. of her youthful pride floated away in 
smoke towards the blue sky. 

They talked with her. She replied without tak- 
ing account of what they said, or the words that 
came from her lips. The experience of society 
may supply attention in such circumstances, and no 
one perceived that her soul was absent. 

At last the company had departed; Irene had 
_ conducted the last visitor to the door of the salon, 
and returned to the terrace, where her sister re- 
mained sunk in painful meditation. 

*¢ Well, you had plenty of it to-day,” she said, 
with a most insulting manner; ‘‘I hope you have 
advanced your aflairs.” 
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‘‘ More than you think,” replied Cleopatra, leav- 
ing her. 

Néoutof had left, his heart throbbing likea watt 
of twenty. The emotions that the beautiful maid- 
of-honor had awakened within him were more 
complex than he would have been willing to admit 
even to himself. 

He had fancied he felt for bas only the friendship 
of an old man for a charming creature ; something 
like the affection of an uncle for a niece. But deep 
within himself he knew that an uncle was not 
jealous, and that the blood did not mount to his 
face in thinking of his niece. 

Indeed, Néoutof was jealous. Cleopatra’s be- 
havior had not appeared to him to be that of a 
person whose heart was free. There was a pre- 
sentiment of some mystery in the way in which she 
had received an offer, which for an indifferent girl 
ought to have been a benediction. 

While his horses bore him about the park (where 
he took his daily drive before dinner) he sought 
within his mind, singularly clear and active, 
for the causes that could have awakened this 
jealousy. Suddenly light appeared to him. 

It was the day after the grand duke had joked 
him in regard to Cleopatra that Néoutof had felt 
this uneasiness, forerunner of jealousy! Kamout- 
zine had been named, but at the thought even of 
Kamoutzine Néoutof shrugged his shoulders. Boris, 
himself, then? 


The general gave an order to his coachman to — 
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turn his horses about, and twenty minutes later he 
was at the door of the palace. The grand duke had 
just returned, and upon his demand consented to 
see him. Néoutof mounted the stairway bravely ; 
he did not remember ever having had the gout, and 
as he entered the presence of his imperial friend 
his cane sounded upon the inlaid floor like that of 
the beadle of a cathedral. 

‘¢ Delighted to see you, my old friend,” said 
Boris, with the affectionate indolence of a man 
somewhat weary of everything. ‘* What good 
wind blows you hither?” 

‘¢T have taken the liberty to disturb your Imperial 
Highness,” replied Néoutof in a deep, sonorous 
voice, ‘** because I have to communicate to you 
some news of the highest importance—to me 
only.” 

‘Really! be seated then, dear friend.” 

The veteran sat down in an arm-chair, crossed 
his two hands upon the head of his cane, and re- 
garded Boris to the very depths of his eyes. 

*¢T have just committed the greatest folly of my | 
life, or the greatest act of wisdom, according as 
circumstances decide the case.” 

‘‘It must be either very wise or very foolish,” 
said the grand duke, smiling, ‘‘for I have never 
known you to do anything half-way.” 

*¢ Your Imperial Highness shall judge. I have 
offered to marry Cleopatra Bakhtof.” 

Boris started and regarded the count with atten- 
tion. Their eyes crossed, and this double look 
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was sustained with equal firmness on the part of 
both. Each felt the profound esteem of the other. 
The features of Néoutof relaxed. He looked more 
like himself; but he suddenly appeared very much 
older. © 

‘*There is no need of asking if you have well 
thought about it,” said the grand duke with ex- 
treme solicitude. 

‘*T haven’t thought at all,’’ interrupted the 
general, with vivacity. ‘* This person, as beautiful 
as she is intelligent, is unhappy. Her sister, as 
she appears to me, is a_ sort of speckled mag- 
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pie. 
‘* Tufted, then,’ said Boris, smiling, ‘‘ for she 


adores dressing.” 

‘¢ Plumed or not, it is a malicious little fool, and 
the life of Mlle. Bakhtof is no better than that of hell. 
[ had pleasure when seeing her, and they made a 
crime of the friendship that I show her. She is 
without fortune, but from a good family. Her father 
was a brave man, who served for a time under 
my orders. In marrying her I shall repair a social 
injustice. I only regret that 1 am not forty years 
younger.” 

‘* General,”’ said the ‘grand duke, ‘* you are a 
great man, that I know; but you are good — that 
renders me very happy.” 

Néoutof bowed silently. He felt some restriction, 
—a mystery,— something unexplainable in the 
attitude of his host. 

‘* Personally I feel the greatest interest in Mlle. 
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Bakhtof,” continued Boris, slowly feeling his 
ground, for he did not know whether Cleopatra 
had the intention or not to hide the fact even of 
their meeting that morning. ‘‘ I have spoken to 
her in a way to make her feel that she has a friend 
in me, and I hope she has understood me. If it 
was an ordinary person, the act that you intend 
would be absurd. But, with the qualities pos- 
sessed by Mlle. Bakhtof, it is for her a most 
honorable solution of her difficulties; and for 
you it is the assurance of a most amiable com- 
panion.” 

Néoutof listened and did not feel entirely reas- 
sured. All that the grand duke had said did not 
prove to him that he entertained no sentiment other 
than a lively friendship for Cleopatra. 

*“ There are,’’ he said, with a voice slightly 
ltarsh, ‘* marriages of such a character that they 
bring shame to both families. I can’t allow mine 
to be of that class. I have offered myself to 
Mile. Bakhtof; she will not accept me, I am con- 
vinced, if she does not feel absolutely free from all 
engagements, whether moral or material, no matter 
with whom they may be.” 

«Then she has not accepted ?”’ 

*¢ She has asked for twenty-four hours for think- 
ing it over.” 

‘¢' That is better, certainly, from every point of 
view — Well, my friend,” continued Boris, lay- 
ing his hand upon Neéoutof’s arm, whom he had 
approached, ‘‘ she will marry you, and she will 
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give you all the happiness that her beauty and 
grace are able to bring to a house.” 

Néoutof rose and once more turned his pierc- 
ing eyes upon those of the grand duke. 

‘¢ T cannot afford to be ridiculous,” he said; ‘* but, 
if ever she repents of what she has done, I shall 
exact of her the fullest confidence. I am old; life 
is of little value to me. I would die to set her 
free; but I could never be one of those court 
butts, under the cover of which intrigues are car- 
ried on.” 

Boris extended his hand; it was loyal to his 
old friend. 

‘¢ The character of Mlle. Bakhtof is to you a 
guarantee for the future as well as the present. As 
for myself, Néoutof, I wish you the happiness that 
you deserve. Please to say to your fiancée (for I 
do not doubt but she will be that to-morrow) that 
I shall be happy to serve her as pere d’honneur 
at her wedding.” 

The general, wholly reassured at last, pressed 
heartily the hand of his friend, and left, carrying a 
high head, and his cane echoing behind him. 

After his departure Boris remained thoughtful. 
Through the open window he could perceive the 
summit of the great tower, near to which he had 
met Cleopatra this morning. The whole surround- 
ing space was white with the tops of the trees and 
gilded by the sun. The fragrance of the lindens 
entered in puffs mingled with that of roses. Lan- 
guidness of the whole being succeeded the action 
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that had been kept up during the day. It was not 
evening, — it was scarcely half-past five, — but the 
emotions of this day had brought fatigue. Boris 
leaned upon his desk and watched the delightful 
landscape, at the same time picturesque and artifi- 
cial; made to suit the fancy of a sovereign family 
in the country. 

He would have liked to be free from every care, 
go away alone, and wander in the forest contiguous 
to the park; to render to no one any account of his 
actions; to have no duties except with himself. 
Cleopatra loved him still. 

‘‘T am an ungrateful wretch,” he said, after an 
instant. ‘‘ Really I am as free as the first peasant 
that comes. Duties that vex me are with myself; 
but, prince or peasant, I could not escape my des- 
tiny. Farewell, Mademoiselle Cleopatra ; a day will 
come when you will love another. That day you 
will find out that I acted like a fool ;— perhaps 
also you will think Iam an honest man. You will 
weep, curse me a little, marry Néoutof, and spend 
a great deal of money. That is a way. to be 
happy — that!” 

He smiled in his thoughts; then rose and made 
the tour of this empty room. It was not his 
ordinary abiding-place, and there were very few 
familiar objects about him. He entered his sleep- 
ing apartment and returned with a precious book 
that he carried respectfully. It, was a copy of the 
Evangelists, in Slavonic, upon vellum. The bind- 
ing, worked in gold, was ornamented with medal- 
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lions in enamel, representing the four evangelists, 
and in the middle, Christ, preaching, with his hand 
raised. The volume was not so large but it could 
be placed upon a table, and serve for prayers. 

Boris took a pen, opened the sacred book, and 
upon the first page wrote, ‘‘ To Cleopatra Bakhtof, 
from Boris.” 

The sovereign signature, beneath the name of 
the young girl! It was the first time that their 
names had ever been seen in such close prox- 
imity. 

Once more, upon the occasion of the marriage, 
would he be obliged to sign as witness, and then 
Cleopatra Bakhtof would be nothing, nothing more 
to the Grand Duke - Boris. 

He himself placed the book in its casket, called 
an ordonnance, and had the present taken imme- 
diately to Cleopatra. 

Charamirof liked to dine early; they were just 
leaving the table as the messenger arrived from the 
palace. 

The heavy package was presented to Cleopatra, 
as coming from the grand duke, in the presence of 
her sister and her half-brother. 

Her heart beat wildly as she tore off the cover 
from the casket. What could he have sent her thus 
publicly? An instant there came the foolish idea 
of a crown; but as the casket opened, and she 
saw the images of the saints, she understood and 
turned pale. Her dream, already crumbling, was 
reduced to ashes. He had put God between her 
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and him, to be sure that their honor be kept 
sacred. 
‘¢ What does that mean?” asked Irene. ‘‘ Are 
you as familiar as that with the grand duke?”’ 
Cleopatra had opened the book to her name; she 
closed the volume, and said, with a firm voice : — 
‘* That means that I am to marry Count Néoutof, 
and this is a wedding present from his friend.”’ 
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CHAPTER X. 
BETROTHED. 


RENE remained motionless beneath the unex- 

pected blow. Of all imaginable things this 
had beenthe least thought of. She could not tell 
at first, whether she ought to rejoice at a change, 
that would place Cleopatra, when married, in a 
most difficult position, in a world where everything 
gets known, even and principally that which does 
not exist; or, whether she ought to deplore a 
marriage that would give to this sister a rank, a 
title, and a fortune, almost equal to that which she 
possessed herself. 

Besides, Cleopatra would partake of the high es- 
teem which was attached to General Néoutof; and 
in a court very hierarchical that was a matter of 
great importance. 

Cleopatra, was she going to take the precedence 
of the Princess Charamirof? They would probably 
name her Lady of the Palace. At this thought 
Irene paled with rage. | 

But she soon reflected that this beautiful prospect 
had a dark side, and it was for her a source of 
consolation. 

The first and easiest thing to do was to tease 
Cleopatra about the age and infirmities of her 
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future husband. So, while Charamirof had gone to 
walk off his stupefaction at the mess of the officers 
of the guards, the little princess stole softly to the 
table in the salon where her sister was just finish- 
ing the writing of a note, and, taking up a piece of 
tapestry, she began to embroider, peacefully wait- 
ing to seize an occasion. 

That was not long. The note was duly sealed 
and passed to the footman, with an order to take 
it to the person to whom it was addressed, — 
Count Néoutof. 

*¢ Already a correspondence?” demanded Irene, 
maliciously. ‘* Then you didn’t say all this after- 
noon?” 

‘¢T have informed my bridegroom of the honor 
the grand duke has just accorded ik ” replied 
Cleopatra. 

It was not strictly true; of course the present 
was mentioned in the letter, but in reality this 
was the acceptance, in proper form, of the pro- 
posal that had been left in suspense up to this 
moment. 

‘*'You will have a fine wedding !”’ 
threading her needle with a careless air. 

‘I suppose so,” said Cleopatra, unmoved. 

‘¢ But, my dear, where will you get your money 
to buy your trousseau? ” 

*¢] shall nave none at all. Later, I will pur- 
chase what I need.” 

*¢ But you will at least want a wedding-dress ?” 
insinuated the little princess, delicately. 


said Irene, 
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‘*Oh, Aunt Bakhtof has saved something for 
that! At least it is what she said to me when she 
bought yours.” 

Irene bit her lips. — 

‘¢ Finally, we can boast, both of us, of having 
been married for our beautiful eyes. Simple pov- 
erty, and nothing else! Only I—I married the 
man I loved; that makes quite a difference.” 

It was too true, this statement, and Cleopatra 
did not reply. She had resolved not to quarrel 
with her sister, let her say what she would. 

‘** After all,” replied Irene, ‘* there is no account- 
ing for tastes.”’ 

She gave a short, sarcastic laugh. ‘* That 
which is the most astonishing is that the general 
should have committed such a folly.” 

‘* Folly?” demanded Cleopatra, unmoved. 

‘* Evidently. It is a husband to make one laugh 
—or cry. No one will be such a fool — except 
him, perhaps —to believe that you are going to 
harness yourself to that little crippled old cart, 
and consider his happiness before everything else. 
When one marries under such circumstances every- 
body knows what it is for.”’ 

‘¢ And what is it for? You know, Irene, I am 
ridiculously ignorant.” 

‘* Ah! indeed! It is to plan one’s existence after 
one’s taste.” 

Cleopatra did not appear to have understood. 

‘‘ Apropos,” said Irene, ‘‘ tell me—I did not 
know that you were so intimate with the Grand 
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Duke Boris. Is that something new — that — or is 
it a secret?” 

The haughty Cleopatra felt the blow; her sister 
had touched the vulnerable spot in her breastplate 
of pride. ; 

‘* Neither the one or the other,’ replied she; 
‘‘ but you are generally so occupied in seeing what 
is not, that you fail to see what is. Fora long time 
the Grand Duke Boris has been a friend to me. 
This very morning, having met him, I informed 
him how painful to me is my residence in this 
house.” 

*¢ You told him that,” said Irene, reddening with 
anger. 

*¢ Why should I have hid it? He is a true friend, 
who might be useful to me. He was touched with 
my unhappy situation, and, perhaps, it is he who 
has inspired the general with the thought to take 
me out of it.” 

Again the truth suffered a slight wrench; but 
Irene was not one of those persons to whom it was 
wise to speak frankly ; such, at least, was the opin- 
ion of Cleopatra. Any way, the argument was well 
invented, for itimmediately cleared up the mystery 
of Néoutof’s extraordinary offer. 

The little princess was beaten. Like all per- 
sons of her sort she wished to pass herself off as 
being extremely good, indulgent, and charitable. 
The thought that her true character might possibly 
have been exposed to one of the imperial family 
was something frightful, yet her mischievous 
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tongue would still give itself the pleasure of a 
repartee. | 

‘¢ Be the choice good or bad,” she said, biting 
her lips, ‘* your protector might have found you a 
husband more — how shall I express it? more — or 
less — well, some other husband than that old 
gouty individual. He don’t represent very much, 
your lover, you know that, Cleopatra. It would be 
very foolish to flatter yourself upon that point. 
Your marriage will excite much laughter.” 

‘7 fear, rather, that it will win me the most pro- 
found commiseration, who would have been forced 
to accept him to escape your hospitality.” 

Speaking so, she rose to go out. 

The messenger returned with a laconic note from 
Néoutof. 

‘* Thanks,” said he, ‘*I shall come to-morrow 
to render to you my gratitude. I kiss your 
hands.” 

Cleopatra retired to her room, — this coveted 
room that soon she would restore to her sister, 
who there could spread out the whole para- 
phernalia of her wardrobe. Seated before her 
mirror, she recalled the thoughts that had kept her 
company the night of Irene’s wedding. What a 
dream that was, and how fate had mocked her! 

With the cruelty of youth, that is ignorant, yet 
believes it knows all, she had commanded her 
heart to be still; she had decided to be a strong- 
minded woman, whose intellect would be served 
by her magnificent figure. Behold how fate had 
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traced out a different route! She did not know 
whether to blush at her former error or to weep 
over it. ‘* Thou wilt not love, had she commanded 
to herself, thou wilt only ensnare others by the 
power of thy queenly beauty.” 

But her soul was softened ; love had touched her 
with its wing; it had not entered her heart, but 
the imagination had been waylaid, and something 
in her — Cleopatra did not know what — had been 
troubled, which could not be brought to calm. It 
was not the senses; it was flattered vanity, perhaps 
the necessity of being loved, which inclines all 
creatures towards each other in this world. The 
self-love of the young girl was certainly flattered 
when she saw the name of Boris on the page of the 
Evangelists; but a better emotion than self-love 
struggled within her. 

‘¢ T would have loved him well,” she said, with- 
out restraining the tears, forgetting that only a 
little while ago she had said, ‘‘ I never will love.” 

Well, her life was marked out. As she had 
said to Kamoutzine — how far away was that day 
of Shrove Tuesday, and yet the year was far from 
having finished its course !—as she had said, she 
would be a reproachless bride, because virtue is 
the greatest of all powers. 

She looked in the mirror at her deep eyes, where 
some men had gone astray, and she saw she was 
beautiful, more beautiful and more troubling than 
ever before. Yes, love had grazed her with its 
wing, and she preserved the magic brilliancy that 
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it gives to those it touches. Such as’she was, 
Cleopatra saw that a new life was opening before 
her. 

Her marriage would in no way change the con- 
ditions of her inner life. Realities would all be 
as strange to her as they were at that hour. An 
enigma would float above her, rendering her more 
desirable, more irritating, and everything would 
be permitted her,—long private interviews, the 
most exasperating, discourses that intoxicate, and 
answers that bring despair. Henceforth she held 
within her hands an arsenal to be feared ! 

An angry emotion made her tremble. What 
fools and cowards the men that had disdained her ! 
Except Kamoutzine, a profligate, almost a scape- 
grace, no other had ever dared to offer her his hand. 
The old count, alone, had not retreated before the 
responsibility of giving his name to this noble, pure, 
beautiful girl. She despised them from all her 
splendor. Let them come now to offer her their 
homages. Those that had withdrawn at the 
thought of marrying the maid-of-honor would pay 
dear for their insolent declarations to the Countess 
Néoutof. 

This thought led her again to Boris. If he had 
wished it, what a wife she would have made him! 
But he had not wished it. 

The grand duke had judged her falsely when he 
had said perhaps she would rail at him for having 
rejected the treasure that had offered itself to him. 

Cleopatra possessed a higher, more worthy soul. 
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Taking his Evangile she turned over the leaves. 
By chance her eye fell upon the following verse :— 


** Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you.” 


Perhaps it had been opened many times at this 
spot by an unsteady hand for a soul-seeking re- 
pose. Cleopatra slid down upon her knees before 
the sacred text, and the tears fell free from any 
bitterness or reproach. 

*‘ Peace be with you,” she said; ‘‘ you, who 
could have deceived me as others may deceive ; 
ruined me as others may ruin. Peace be with 
you, who esteemed me too highly to treat me 
as a plaything, but have treated me as a friend. 
Peace be with you, my Lord Boris.” 

She rose, and, placing her right hand upon this 
sacred book, pronounced a vow: ‘‘I swear to 
God almighty, to be an honest, loyal wife, and 
never be guilty of any deceit or fraud towards my 
husband.” | 

Her tears had ceased; she kissed the book and 
fell asleep, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A SPLENDID BRIDE. 


HE announcement of this marriage burst like 

a rocket in the midst of the select society of 

the town. What! Cleopatra marry the old Néoutof! 
— burdened with years, rheumatism, and glory? 

*¢ For once she might well be named the ‘ ded/e 
indifférente,”’ said a gallant long ago rejected, 
though he had not exactly presented himself as a 
marrying man. 

The word spread like wildfire, perhaps because 
it was dull, and within twenty-four hours there was 
not a house in Tsarskoé-Sélo, or Pavlosk, where it 
had not been repeated half-a-dozen times. 

Madame Bakhtof returned from the depths of the 
country. Cleopatra’s letter had thrown her into 
the greatest consternation and melancholy. Could 
it be that this charming girl, whose worth she 
had always appreciated, would consent to a mar- 
riage which was the renouncement of all family 
joys for an indefinite period of time? The consti- 
tution of the general authorized the belief that he 
would live to a very advanced age. Cleopatra 
might not be a widow till after having passed into 
her thirties or forties. 


The excellent woman used every entreaty with 
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her niece, but in vain. The young girl related to 
her — without extenuating anything —all she had 
suffered on the part of Irene. 

Madame Bakhtof, while she found some explana- 
tion for this resolution, — which seemed little short 
of suicide, — never ceased to show the victim how ” 
much more reasonable it would be to wait for a 
union more proportionate to her age. 

*¢ ‘Talk as much as you please, dear aunt,” re- 
sponded Cleopatra, one day. ‘‘ You married the 
man you loved. I—AI never have pretended to 
anything of the sort.” 

Madame Bakhtof insisted no longer; either she 
was repelled by so much. obstinacy, or she might 
have guessed in her heart that her niece was har- 
boring some secret disappointment that she would 
never disclose to the world. 

Of all the court, and the entire universe, it was 
the empress who took the announcement of this ill- 
sorted marriage the most seriously. Her honest 
soul was repelled by such an arrangement so like a 
bargain. Ignoring the motives that had influenced 
the young girl to take this step, she could not under- 
stand that which appeared to her to be solely am- 
bition for wealth. 

She had her maid-of-honor brought into her pres- 
ence, and spoke to her with great sincerity. 

‘You are wrong,” she said. ‘‘If you are set 
upon marriage I could have found a husband 
younger and more in harmony with your surround- 
ings.” 
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‘¢ Your Majesty is too good,” replied Cleopatra. 
‘* Count Néoutof is a friend such as one would scarce- 
ly meet in a lifetime. I am confident that I shall be 
perfectly happy in the discharge of my duties at his 
side.” 

‘* But, miss,’ 
not a husband.” 

Cleopatra dropped her eyes. The repetition of 
this phrase— which she heard too often — had 
the power to rouse her ill-will. She could only 
hide, the best she might, this disagreeable impres- 
sion, and, with a calm face, she kept silent. 

‘* You need not rely upon me to relieve you of 
this embarrassment, if ever you find yourself 
caught in the trap that you have set for yourself,” 
said her sovereign, in a dry tone. ‘* One may feel 
pity for women who are victims of cruel circum- 
stances, such as an erring husband; but you have 
been warned, and if ever you are unhappy you 
have no one to call to account but yourself.” 

Tears sprang to Cleopatra’s eyes. It seemed 
hard to be thus treated, since she had only one 
desire: to bury her youth and her foolish hopes 
beneath the moral obligations of a marriage which 
was the renouncement of all, except rank and 
fortune. 

‘‘May Your Majesty forgive me,” she said, but 
without being able to master her trembling voice. 
‘‘T know what I accept, and I accept it willingly. 
Perhaps Your Majesty, who observes everything, 
has already remarked that the attentions of men 
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do not move me. My life has been very sad. Be- 
tween marriage and the convent I have chosen 
marriage.” | 

*¢ Which will permit you, some day, to return to 
that which you disdain to-day,” interrupted the 
empress, with a shade of bitterness. ‘* Yet if it is 
so, you are not so guilty. I should have liked, 
however, to keep you among my maids-of-honor ; 
but you are free. May God be with you!” 

The voice of the sovereign had softened. 

Cleopatra kissed the hand respectfully which re- 
stored her her liberty and departed, but with an 
air so calm and haughty that, from the moment 
she crossed the sill of the door, no one would have 
thought of examining her eyes, where the traces of 
tears still glistened. 

The marriage was fixed at the earliest possible 
date. The Feast of Assumption did not authorize 
it to be celebrated before the fifteenth of August; 
therefore the sixteenth of August was chosen; and 
the bridegroom at once sent the wedding presents to 
the young girl, which were so rich and perfect that 
they furnished talk for the whole of St. Petersburg 
for a long time afterwards. 

A month may be long or short according to the 
disposition of the one who watches the time 
pass. 

For Néoutof and Cleopatra these thirty days 
glided slowly by. A sort of fever made both wish 
to see them end, in the hope that there would . 
be no more talk. Disguised railleries, cutting 
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sarcasms beguiled in politeness, spared neither one 
nor the other. 

For Cleopatra words had a double meaning, 
which she was constrained to appear not to under- 
stand. With the general more prudence was em- 
ployed, for it was well known that he was a man capa- 
ble of giving a slap in the face or a thrust with his 
sword — one as soon as the other — to any ill-meant 
jokes. But all these compliments, exaggerated 
beneath the appearance of sincerity, scratched 
sometimes the sensitive epidermis of this old 
veteran. 

Kamoutzine kept silent to a degree that was 
very extraordinary to those who knew him. The 


attitude of the grand duke, his master, commanded ~ 


it of him officially; but who had ever seen 
Kamoutzine really obey an order coming from his 
superiors? Under a feint of submission was there 
not always to be found a disguised bravado? 
Nothing of the sort now: discipline seemed to 
seal his lips. In reality he was in despair. This 
catastrophe, of which he had never dreamed, 
seemed to be a plunge into an abyss. He had 
shared all Cleopatra’s illusions; more than once 
he had even had faith in her success, — what he 
termed success was not the dream of the audacious 
young girl; he had never believed for a moment 
that she would be called to share the position of 
the grand duke; but he had said to himself that in 
a morganatic marriage there would be nothing un- 
reasonable, after all; that this solution would suit 
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his master very well, — who was a little romantic 
by nature, —and that, for want of any other, the 
ambitious beauty would be led to content herself 
with it. 

All had vanished; and, that which was the most 
exasperating to Kamoutzine, he could not learn 
what had passed. Boris had not said a word, and 
Cleopatra shunned every occasion to see him alone. 
It was useless for the clever courtier to exert himself; 
he could learn nothing, and he became ill-tempered. 
He had never understood how extravazant had been 
his hopes till the day when he saw his hopes fail. 
- The sixteenth of August arrived at last. In the 
palace church was a crowd of brilliant officers in 
gold-lace trimmings, and ladies in grand toilets. 
At the door the Grand Duke Boris met the bride, 
whose arrival had been announced to him the 
moment she alighted from her carriage. He 
bowed before her, took her hand, and led her to 
the Gospel-pulpit, where Count Néoutof met her. 
Not a word, not a look, not the slightest quiver- 
ing of their hands, betrayed that they had ever 
thought of each other. They parted before the 
altar, after Boris had given up to Néoutof the 
bride that henceforth was to be his. The grand 
duke withdrew a little to one side, and Cleopatra 
did not see his face again till the end of the cere- 
mony. | 

Obeying a wish of the general, formally ex- 
pressed, she was arrayed that day in a strange, 
original toilet, which set out most admirably her 
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style of beauty. The front of her dress — a white 
watered silk — was thickly sewed with all the an- 
cient jewels of the Néoutof family, which had been 
put among her marriage gifts by her suitor. The 
heavy stuff, rigid beneath this load of diamonds, 
fell in folds, draping the statuesque form, like a 
byzantine zcdze. 

A crown of orange-blossoms, in the form of 
a diadem, sprinkled with flowers of diamonds, 
made one think, at first view, of a Russian ka- 
kochnik. It was indeed the full dress of an em- 
press, and the beauty of the-one that wore it was 
truly sovereign. 

‘¢ Ah,” said a superstitious person, ** she has put 
on pearls!” 

Now, pearls in Russia are considered as em- 
blematic of tears, and they are carefully banished 
from all marriage toilets. Cleopatra, however, 
was not accessible to such childlike terrors. Great 
cords of pearls followed her low-cut corsage, were 
wound about her arms, and fell in fringed epaulets 
from her shoulders. They were the legendary 
pearls of Néoutof, and since the death of his mother, 
sixty years ago, had never seen the light of day. 

*¢ She is too beautiful,” said one, receiving the 
general impression — ‘* too beautiful, and too rich.” 

‘¢ Don’t invoke evil,” said the superstitious lady, 
timidly. 

‘¢ Tt is not necessary to call it,” replied a ready 
tongue. ‘* Misfortune can come very well alone. 
See if she is not a widow within less than a year.” 
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*¢ Hla, ha!—that would be no great misfortune, 
perhaps,” replied a fourth. 

It was true Cleopatra was too beautiful. Be- 
neath her veil of English point lace was visible the 
rose of her cheeks, colored by emotion, and per- 
haps also by the physical effort imposed by the 
weight of her dress. The ceremony took its usual 
course, but no one could cease speaking of this 
beautiful bride— such as had never been seen be- 
fore. She stood immovable by the side of her 
husband. One would have said she was marble, 
without the striking color and the extraordinary 
brilliancy of her eyes. 

She executed all the prescribed movementsslowly, 
with that dignity which rendered her still more 
imposing, as if she played the part of a queen in 
some pompous tragedy. And really it was this 
part that she acted. He who had scorned her 
should see how she could have held her place by 
the side of a half-sovereign. It was for him that 
she had dressed herself in pearls and diamonds ; it 
was for him that she fulfilled with so much majesty 
the solemn rites of marriage. He should see her 
in all her splendor, and realize what he had 
lost. 

Did he realize it? She knew nothing. Cleo- 
patra walked three times around the sacred desk, 
her hand in that of her husband; but she saw not 
one of the multitude of faces that surrounded her. 

Her regard had the fixedness of ecstatic eyes. 


The deep blue balls, whose dilated pupils doubled 
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the depths, looked without seeing. When the 
ceremony was concluded, 

‘*¢ Kiss each other,” said the priest. 

She bent towards her husband,—whom she 
towered above by at least a head, —and his lips 
just touched the red lips that were presented 
to him. 

‘¢ Tt is the first and last time,” he said, in French, 
with some show of military gallantry; ‘* excuse 
me, it is indispensable.” 

They were led before the holy images, where 
they prostrated themselves duly, and were imme- 
diately congratulated by the crowd of friends and 
acquaintances. First of all Boris bent over Cleo- 
patra’s hand, which was still ungloved from the 
ceremony, and kissed it. 

‘¢T congratulate you, madame,” he said, with 
that deep, grave voice that comes from the depth 
of hearts, and which she had not heard since their 
interview by the tower. How long ago it seemed! 
And yet scarcely a month had passed. 

‘¢T thank Your Imperial Highness,” she said; 
‘¢ 7 thank you also for all your kindness!” 

For the first time she raised her eyes to his; and 
in this regard, which he was awaiting with certain 
uneasiness, he read no grief, no reproach; only the 
calm resolution of a woman who had traced for 
herself a way in life, and would know how to fol- 
low it. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A WEDDING FESTIVAL. 


HE mansion occupied by Néoutof was illu- 

minated from base to summit. Even the 
sidewalks of the street were resplendent with 
lamps placed upon the ground. 

Dashing equipages rattled noisily, for the general 
had invited every one worth mentioning to his mar- 
riage reception. The rarest flowers and choicest 
plants had been squandered; baskets of nosegays 
to be presented by children, dressed in Russian 
costumes, awaited the arrival of ladies. Two 
great torch-lights blazed upon the steps, lighting 
the whole front of the building. A light breath 
of wind at moments twisted and separated their 
flames, which met again, and floated away with 
some smoke. 

‘¢ Bless me! how fine it is! He has spared 
nothing,’’ said Charamirof, descending from his 
carriage. ‘*‘ He wants every one to know how 
happy he is.” 

His wife did not answer. With pinched lips 
she looked around her, searching for something to 
criticise. ; 

‘¢ Do you find the house poorly furnished?” said 
Néoutof, who was watching her with a smile, that 
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she might have distrusted. ‘‘ It is a simple hireling, 


which really leaves much to be desired. But I. 


hope to offer my wife, this winter, a nest more 
worthy of her.” 

‘¢ Whatever the house may be, you have made 
it a delightful place,” replied a friend. ‘* The 
flowers and lights lend such brilliancy.” 

The old traditional champagne wine was passed 
round upon great trays of massive silver and 
gold workmanship. 

Néoutof had gone to his wife to receive the 
customary greetings. He took a crystal glass cut 
in facets, and raised it to the height of his head. 
All the other glasses were directed towards his. 

‘¢T accept your congratulations, gentlemen and 
ladies,” he said, in a strong voice. ‘* The countess 
and I, we thank you; have no fear, our happiness 
is certain.” 

A murmur of feliciticions responded to this sin- 
gular sally. The general emptied his glass at a 
draught, and threw it against the marble chimney, 
against which he was leaning. 

‘*The broken glass brings good fortune,” said 
he. ‘*I invite you all to my silver wedding.” 

There was a smile at this jest. Twenty-five 
years was a long lease, for a man of his age; but 
no one dared to laugh. 

The veteran of 1812 had an air so noble that none 
but courteous joking would have been attempted 
in his presence. At this moment an excellent 
orchestra, hidden in the garden, began a minuet 
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from Mozart, and the music pees through all 
the hours of the evening. 

A supper prepared for two hundred persons re- 
tained the guests until midnight. The custom is 
in similar cases to retire at the end of a quarter of 


-an hour; but the general had invited his guests to 


stay, and they remained out of curiosity. This wed-— 
ding resembled so little one that had ever before 
been seen! The candles were consumed in their 
sockets; flowers had wilted and drooped in the 
heat, when the company left the house at the 
sound of Mendelssohn’s Grand Nuptial March. 

The last guests, turning about, could have seen 
through the large, open doors the general bowing 
with ceremony before his wife, taking leave of 
her. 

*¢ T hope,”’ he said, ‘* that this evening of joyous 
events will leave the same remembrance with you 
as it does with me. The festival was for you, 
madame, and nothing is grand or beautiful enough 
to be offered you. iPeeuss the mistakes of ho 
author, as the Spanish say, and believe you have 
in me a faithful friend and devoted servant.” 

He had conducted her to the door of the room 
destined for her. At the threshold he left her, and 
alone she entered her apartment. 

Scarcely had she reached the middle of this vast 
room when a chambermaid hastened in. 

‘¢ His Excellency sends to know if a little more 
music would not be agreeable to the countess?” 

** Yes, certainly!” replied Cleopatra. 
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The maids relieved the bride of her heavy attire. 

Soon she was alone, dressed in a garment of 
white silk, light and rustling, trimmed with deep 
lace, old and yellow. The lamp of the images 
burned in the corner near the open bed. Cleopatra 
put out the candles, and took a seat near the win- 
dow. | 

The waning quarter of the moon was disappear- 
ing behind the lindens in the park, which outlined 
a great mass of black, very imposing. 

The night was fresh, and the heliotrope and 
mignonette filled the garden with a light perfume. 

The violins continued to play from Mozart, but 
more feebly, as if they were softly preparing the 
ear for silence. A faint light flashed up from the 
ring that Cleopatra wore on her left hand. It was 
a large diamond, presented to her by her husband. 
A gold ring shone on her right hand. 

‘¢T am married,”’ she said to herself. ‘** It seems 
like a fairy story; and yet it is reality — married!” 

She sighed profoundly, and leaned upon her hand 
her head, still heavy with the diamonds that she had 
worn all the evening. She had won what she 
had sought, — a sumptuous mansion, a situation to 


be envied. The conduct of the general had cut 


short all malicious comments. In the future she 
would be considered and respected as was her 
right to be. On a sudden the warning words of 
the empress shot through her memory. ‘* Danger?” 
thought Cleopatra. ‘* What danger? Danger ex- 
ists for those that are ignorant. I am acquainted 
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with the world — For coquettes (she smiled dis- 
dainfully) — No danger can await me!” These 


lines from Victor Hugo came to her mind :— 


** Ta perle n’est pas dans notre onde, 
Ton sentier n’est point sous nos pas.” 


Sudden tears started to the eyes of the young 
wife. No; her pearl was not in vulgar seas. She 
had placed her ideal so high that every other 
hope would be a failure, and Cleopatra could not 
suffer the idea of a fall, even if it was purely 
intellectual. 

** It is a dream to be realized,’’ she said, when 
her tears ceased to flow, which was not long. 
**To walk upright in the pride of. my sacred 
maidenhood; above all others, because I shall 
have what no others can have; so respectable that 
homage cannot fail being given me; so inacces- 
sible that all will aspire to attain to me; so beau- 
tiful that no one can ever compare with me.” 

She needed not to look at herself in the mirror to 
know how beautiful she was; she knew already. 

The: moon had sunk behind the lindens; the 
violins had ceased so slowly and softly that she 
had net perceived it; only the perfumes were 
alive, and seemed more penetrating, since they 
alone reigned. The window remained open, and 
Cleopatra threw herself upon her bed, where she 
slept so lightly that reality still floated before her. 

It was thus that she entered into her new married 
life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘KAMOUTZINE SETTLES HIS ACCOUNTS. 


‘* CXHE is a wonder this Countess Néoutof. 

Not the least little intrigue, not a shade of 
coquetry! And her husband who seems to laugh 
at everybody !” 

He who spoke had good reason for complaining. 
Three months before, he had been the very same 
day dismissed by Cleopatra, and jeered at by the 
general since. He had watched the countess, as if 
he had been paid for it by a police agency; but he 
had learned nothing, as is explained by himself in 
the exclamation above. : 

In fact, one could only speak well of Cleopatra. 
Married for more than four years, she had placed 
her house upon an exceptional footing. To enter 
there, one must have passed a sort of novitiate in the 
most refined salons of St. Petersburg; so that 
among the best houses the house of Néoutof was 
the very best,—‘‘la créme des créme,”’ said 
Kamoutzine, for whom metaphors cost nothing. 

The behavior of the countess had been exemplary 
to such a degree that the empress could not refuse 
to name her Lady of the Palace; that which had 
recently been done. 

It was an open acknowledgment that the mar- 
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riage which at first had been considered inappro- 
priate had turned out for the best. 

Thus the young wife found herself in posses- 
sion of the most brilliant position that could be 
dreamed of, either at court or in the city. 

As for the general, he had grown ten years 
younger; and he paraded his quaint person up 
and down the parlors, using his cane as a switch. 

‘‘If I live to be eighty,” he said, laughing, ‘I 
shall never be older than fifty.” 

He was happy. Cleopatra’s presence had cleared 
the house of a swarm of busy meddlers, parasites, 
and beggars, who had harassed him night and day ; 
and whom he had not the heart to turn away, for 
fear they were some old companions in the army, 
or in some way akin to him. Cleopatra was not 
compelled to use force to banish this herd; the 
sight of this haughty, elegant lady was enough to 
put them to flight. 

She knew how to supply the place of this crowd 
of interested visitors by a varied conversation; she 
read with care the journals and foreign reviews, in 
order that she might extract all matter of special 
importance, and relate it to her husband, who was 
charmed, as if he was listening to the contents of 
a first-rate book. é 

These interviews, which occupied at least two 
hours each day, and which were often prolonged 
during the breakfast, had awakened a friendship in 
the hearts of both which was truly extraordinary ; 
which with the husband was not alone a fatherly 
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sentiment, or with the young wife an emotion of 
gratitude. 

In spite of the great difference in their ages they 
appreciated each other; and this mutual esteem, 
this absolute confidence, had been born of this 
relation. 

Beautiful and charming as she was, Cleopatra 
was not worldly; that is to say, she was willing to 
renounce any evening’s pleasure, and remain at 
home, if the general was fatigued, or too indolent 
to go out. Among all her qualities it was this, 
perhaps, which had touched the old man the most 
deeply. He would have been scrupulous about 
hindering her to amuse herself as she fancied; he 
was happy and grateful to see that she could dis- 
pense with flatteries and triumphs. 

At the end of six months of wedded life they 
knew each other so well that there were no longer 
any secrets between them, in the present at least: 
for neither made any allusion to their life before 
marriage, except as it related to aflairs that were in- 
dispensable. The general, who slept very little, had 
the habit of asking Cleopatra, when she returned, 
to relate to him the adventures of the day. She 
did not omit a single compliment or declaration, 
and Heaven knows they were never wanting to her 
at evening balls. She excelled so well in imitating 
the look and tone of her admirers, that Néoutof, 
laughing till the tears ran down his cheeks, recog- 
nized them-by the very description. She, too, 
laughed sometimes, but not often; it seemed as 
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if she wished only to amuse her husband. The 
mirth of others did not seem to communicate itself 
to her, even when she was the cause of it. 

It was thus that the four years had rolled away, 
rejuvenating the general. 

The grand duke still continued to act as a friend, 
but his visits became more and more rare. In spite 
of themselves, unknown to themselves, perhaps, 
meetings were no longer agreeable. 

Besides, Boris, on two different occasions, had 
passed several months in foreign lands, which led 
people to think that he had taken a fancy to travel- 
ling, and would be often abroad. It was about 
this time that the Prince and Princess Charamirof 
had the great joy to be blessed with an heir. It 
was high time, for the pretty little figure com- 
menced to be bony and pointed; but maternity 
brought plumpness to this spare body, and gave her 
a motherly air, which was like a second florescence. 

This infant, in the expert little hands of the prin- 
cess, was an instrument sent by. Providence for the 
express purpose of tormenting her sister. 

‘¢Poor Cleopatra! Always to be childless,” she 
would sigh with compassion, on every occasion 
that presented itself for exhibiting her baby to some 
young wife competent in maternal cares. 

‘* But she is very happy,” they would say ; ‘* and 
then she is so young — there will be plenty of time 
for her to marry again.” 

Irene shook her head and raised her eyes to the 


sky. 
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‘© Oh! don’t you see! My brother-in-law has a 
constitution of iron; it is very possible that he will 
outlive his wife. No, no. She will regret, some 
day, having trifled away the gifts that God has 
showered upon her. Will you believe it? She 
was obstinate to a degree that is incredible. She 
can’t complain, however, that she was not warned. 
It is strange. I had not the slightest suspicion that 
she ever was greedy; no one could have been 
more surprised than I was.” 

One can easily imagine the varied embellish- 
ments that this charitable person gave this theme; 
but Cleopatra no longer concerned herself with 
what people said of her, and she knew very well 
what she might expect from the aflection of her 
sister. 

It was Kamoutzine who, most often, narrated 
these or similar discourses to Cleopatra. He took 
malicious pleasure in telling her anything that 
might trouble or irritate her. She left him, 
knowing that to show she was annoyed would be 
to give him advantage over her. 

A strange, aggressive confidence had succeeded, 
since her marriage, to their early alliance. They 
knew that they would not betray each other, but 
when the one could annoy or lightly wound the 
other they rarely abstained from this mischievous 
pleasure. Kamoutzine could never forgive Cleo- 
patra for having abandoned a game that he consid- 
ered so fine. 

Cleopatra bore him some ill-will; she thought 
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that he had not furthered her cause enough, or, per- 
haps, for want of tact, had blasted it. They did 
not realize that, having never spoken together upon 
the subject, — at the most having only guessed it, — 
they had nothing for which to reproach each other. 
Pride which had kept them safe from any complicity, 
ought to teach them better now; but it was not the 
case, and, without being enemies, they were no 
longer particular friends. 

And yet Cleopatra had that sway over him which 
is retained by every woman who has been loved 
and has been inaccessible, if the man who has 
loved her possesses the slightest delicacy of feeling. 
Kamoutzine could never behold her, resplendent in 
diamonds and beauty without remembering the day 
when he visited her in her own home, — that 
poor, naked apartment, —and offered her his hand 
and the aid of his intelligence. He had loved her 
with his head rather than his heart, it is true; but, 
nevertheless, he had loved her; and more than 
once, beneath his mask of a buffoon, he had felt 
his heart leap when she passed near to him. Now, 
at certain moments, he almost hated her and 
still esteemed her all the same. In general Ka- 
moutzine was dissatisfied with life and men. Sud- 
denly the report was circulated that he had taken 
to drink. 

He had always been a jolly companion, and two 
bottles of champagne in his head only had the 
effect of making him a little jollier. The news, 
therefore, did not find much support. 
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‘©The devil!” said Charamirof. ‘+ When one 
can carry so much wine he don’t get drunk.” 

Yet Kamoutzine had been met several times 
_ when his eyes were swollen and his clothes in a 
very neglected condition. 

This last was serious evidence. The irreproach- 
able dress of this man was, perhaps, what had 
saved him from disgrace in more instances than 
one. If he neglected his person some hidden 
spring must have given way within him. 

This was only too true. The secret strength 
which for so long had upheld this borrowed gayety 
and provoked his pasquinades was suddenly want- 
ing to him. The grand duke had refused to pay 
his debts; he had refused him absolutely, with 
reasons therefor, as a man refuses when he is de- 
cided not to yield. 

‘¢T had promised myself,” said Kamoutzine’s pa- 
tron, ‘*to pay your debts seven times; I have paid 
them last year for the eighth time. If you have any 
memory you will remember what I have said 
then: Don’t try it again.” 

‘¢ It is true, your Imperial Highness,” murmured 
Kamoutzine, humbly ; ‘* but you had said the same 
thing the time before, and st’l! you paid.” 

Formerly this repartee would have stirred Boris, 
but to-day he remained unmoved. This play in- 
terested him no longer; he knew it too well, and 
Kamoutzine had always been for him only a source 
of amusement. He had taken pleasure in his 
jokes, just as one stops to see two kittens frolic. 
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Their infantile’ grace and comical tricks would 
make even grave men smile. But the kittens having 
become cats lose their admirers; and after having 
been hunted from gutter to gutter they often end 
with a miserable death. Kamoutzine had passed 
the days of his frolics; perhaps also his master had 
become more fastidious. In short Boris was in- 
flexible. 

The principal thing for Kamoutzine to do now 
was to hide this disaster from his creditors. He 
obtained time, for they knew he was clever at 
negotiating what he called ‘‘loans.” But little by 
little they became anxious at seeing him getting 
threadbare. His tailor had refused to dress him 
longer upon credit ; it was to punish him for having 
forgotten him in his last distribution. According 
to the universal custom of those who live at the 
expense of others, the young man never pretended 
to make a full payment of his debts with the money 
that he received from his protector. He paid 
instalments — the smallest possible 
himself with the rest of his cash. 

It was thus that he was seen growing anxious; 
the pocket-books of his friends were no longer 
open to him. 

With the exception of Charamirof, — too good a 
fellow to keep any spite, and, besides, he had 
been often spared his terrible tongue, — Kamout- 
zine had no friends. He had mocked or wounded 
the feelings of every one. He was feared, but at 
heart people were glad to see him in trouble. 


and amused 


This anxiety could not last long; the grand ; 
duke had started for Nice at the end of December, 
leaving his aid-de-camp at St. Petersburg. It 
was a complete disgrace, and Kamoutzine knew 
well the day he had merited it, —when he presented 
himself at his service with too strong a fragrance 
of kummel about him. 

He sank into the most profound despair. This 
being, who had only lived upon the surface, — to 
such a degree that he could almost count the times 
in his life when he had called himself to judgment, 
—this buffoon, this covert fool, descended to the 
bottom of his soul, and fied away awed by what 
he found there. 

Still it was imperative to face the situation. 
Like a shipwrecked man, who measures with his 
eye the distance from the sinking ship to the near- 
est shore, he looked around as well as within. 
Nowhere did he find any help. The demands of 
his creditors became insolent. The report of his 
disgrace had spread, and the departure of the duke 
made matters still worse. The position was no 
longer supportable in a city where the least thing is 
at once known in the circle of people where the 
matter is of interest. 

But what could he do? 

Kamoutzine hesitated a day or two. He might 
resign his appointment, enter the army, and live 
upon his pay in some garrison in the country. The 
sale of a poor little estate, mortgaged, which still 
belonged to him, would allow him to pay about half 
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of his debts; the*rest — the rest might go to the 
devil! But it was so hard, so uninviting, after 
having passed his life at court. This change of 
existence appeared to him more cruel than death. 
He could smell in advance the bad air of the bar- 
racks, where he would jostle against his men, and 
‘taste the German cooking, that for fifty copecks 
would bring him a greasy soldier. He had the im- 
pression that old age would come fast to his tired, 
- heavy body. He knew, too, that he would be hated 
everywhere on account of his imagination, fruitful 
in the exercise of malicious, and sometimes cruel, 
tricks. 

‘* No,” he said, ‘* I should be killed in a duel by 
some sensitive fool ! — that would be too stupid! ”’ 

One evening he presented himself at the house 
of Néoutof, impelled by a vague desire to see Cleo- 
patra. He had several glasses of brandy in his 
head, which made him more daring than usual. 
The count and countess had gone out. 

*¢ ‘Too bad,” said Kamoutzine, in a half whisper ; 
‘¢ she might have given me some good counsel.” 

The servants regarded him, astonished to see 
him stay after they had refused him admission. 

‘¢ Well,” he said aloud, ‘* tell them that I came; 
yes, I had something to say to them.” 

**’To-morrow morning,” suggested the porter, 
wishing he would leave. 

*¢ ‘To-morrow morning will be too late,” replied 
the aid-de-camp, looking at him angrily. 

He went down the fine steps, and continued 
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his way towards his lodgings. These were two 
plainly furnished chambers in a street that was far 
from elegant. Formerly he had inhabited the 
Morskaia, but since his downfall he had been con- 
strained to take less expensive lodgings; and 
now he owed more than a month’s rent to his 
hostess, who persecuted him about it from morn- 
ing till night. 

He entered, and went up three flights. The 
door was not closed, and he walked in without 
having been seen. The chamber was small, and 
smelt of the confined air; but a pleasant warmth 
pervaded it. He lighted the kerosene lamp placed 
upon the table, and dropped into an arm-chair, 
without having taken the pains to remove his 
sword-belt, which he had unhooked. The sabre 
fell heavily down by his side, without awakening 
his attention. 

‘* It is too bad,” he repeated mechanically ; ‘‘ she 
might have given me something — perhaps good 
advice; she has never given me anything.” 

Overtaken by the heat he bent forward, and fell 
asleep, his head resting upon his arms. 

He slept thus for a long time. The clocks rung 
out the matins at the Kazan church, near by, which 
waked him with a start. The lamp had burned 
low, and the room was filled with a greasy, smoky 
odor. He had beenhere more than a month, but he 
could not accustom himself to such miserable apart- 
ments, poorly furnished, saturated with the smells 
of ancient dinners and ancient pipes. 
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‘¢ Ah,” he said, coming to himself, ‘* those hide- 
ous barracks!” 

He went to the window and opened thecasement, 
to let in a little pure air. The night was dark and 
cold. One could feel snow in the low, heavy 
clouds, that the reflection of the gas tinted with a 
dull, gloomy red. Kamoutzine remained for a 
moment, his face to the window. Nothing as yet 
announced the approach of day; it was half-past 
four; the clocks had ceased to ring; the other bells 
died away little by little, and silence reigned over 
the city, still asleep. A light fall of snow covered 
the sidewalks and intercepted all noise. 

He closed the casement, and returned to the table. 
His mind was perfectly lucid at present, and life 
appeared to him with all that disheartening clearness 
that is apt to accompany sad thoughts in the night. 
He recalled his reply to the porter at Néoutof’s: 
‘¢To-morrow morning it will be too late.” 

*¢ It was true,” he said to himself, ‘‘for the hour 
has come.” 

He laid his watch upon the table, a portemon- 
naie nearly empty beside it, and a cigar-case carved 
in silver. It was the first present ever received 
from the grand duke, and from which he had never 
been separated. Then he went to a chest of 
drawers, and took out some white linen, in which 
he robed himself from head to foot, after having 
performed extensive ablutions. 

** Wouldn’t they say Iam going to get married!” 
he said, ironically. 
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When he was fully dressed he seated himself at 
the table in the arm-chair, where he had passed the 
night, and looked at his watch ; it was half-past five. 
_ Bah!” said he, ‘* I can wait another half hour. 

It would not be polite to wake up these brave fellow- 
lodgers.” 

He took a pen and occupied himself in writing 
carefully the following phrase : — 

‘¢ Go, bring Prince Charamirof!” then followed 
the address. 

He put points over the i’s, and added some 
ornaments to the capitals. ‘Then he contemplated 
his work with satisfaction, and pushed it along 
under the fading light of the lamp. 

A stroke from the clock was heard without. 

‘¢ Six o’clock! ” said Kamoutzine ; ** the moment 
has come. Good-night!” 

His revolver was within reach of his hand; he 
placed it against his right temple; the shot was 
fired, and Kamoutzine fell back in his chair, his 
hand loosening from the weapon. 

Confused screams resounded through the house, 
then the noise of rapid steps. The door was opened, 
and the hostess entered, scared. 

‘¢T have a ball in my head,” said Kamoutzine, 
regarding her with one eye, for the other was closed ; 
‘¢T missed it. I never succeeded in anything in my 
life.” 

He made a sign for the paper; the good woman 
seized it. ‘The doctor was called, and they ran for 
Charamirof. 
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The prince arrived without loss of time, bewil- 
dered, and almost angry, that his friend had com- 
mitted suicide without warning him of it. 

‘¢ This excellent man,” said Kamoutzine, signi- 
fying the physician, ‘* would persuade me that I 
shall live till evening. Indeed, I hope I shall not. 
I suffer atrociously. If you love me, go and bring 
your sister-in-law.” 

*¢ Cleopatra!” cried the prince, bewildered. 

*¢ Yes, the fair Cleopatra. Hurry! I hope that 
her husband will not be jealous.” 

He spoke with ease, but his face was terribly 
convulsed. 

Charamirof set out immediately. Less than an 
hour afterwards he brought the countess. 

Wrapped in her furs, with a pale face she ap- 
proached the bed, where, in spite of his protesta- 
tions, they had placed the wounded man. The 
gray morning light entered through the dim win- 
dows; the chamber had a rueful.aspect, though 
everything was in order. 

*¢ Countess,’’ said Kamoutzine, ‘‘ you need not 
go. Charamirof, it is no secret; countess, I be- 
lieve I have loved you better than any one else has 
loved you in the world—yes, better than he (he 
winked his one remaining eye, to indicate the grand 
duke, that was absent). At this hour I am happy 
that you know it. You see I have but two pleasant 
remembrances in my life: you and the little seal, 
— do you remember the seal?” 

She bowed her head, unable to speak. 
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‘¢ Poor thing! it was thirsty! If you could 
only have seen it kick about in that fresh water! 
I am happy now that I gave it a drink.” 

‘¢ That fresh water will be set to your account up 
yonder,”’ said Charamirof, wiping his eyes. 

‘¢ Indeed! I told you so!” rejoined Kamoutzine. 
*¢ Tt does not offend you, madame, that I associate 
you with the little seal?” 

Cleopatra shook her head, smiling sadly. 

‘¢ The two disinterested loves of my life. Go, 
now, countess, don’t stay here; I feel that I am 
really becoming too ugly.” 

She bent over him to say farewell. He took her 
hand and kissed it, as one kisses the feet of Christ. 
She left without turning around. 

‘‘ Come, doctor,” said Kamoutzine, with impa- 
tience, ‘‘ you are not going to let me suffer like 
this till night? Give me something to finish me. 
You, a doctor, you ought to know how to get rid 
of your patients !” 

The doctor could do nothing; but death was 
merciful, and he passed away about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 

Charamirof had him buried at his own expense, 
and paid all the little bills of those that had tended 
him. 

*¢ At last,” sighed Irene, as her hushand was 
chief mourner, ‘‘he is dead; it was high time. 
Since the scene with the seal I have had a decided 
horror of him.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
EASTER NIGHT. 


FTER a cold, dreary winter, in which the 


sun had scarcely been seen ten times, Easter 


eve came round amidst all the splendors of spring- 


time. The whole week had been soft and mild; 
the snow had melted rapidly in the warm rain, 
whicl: made one dream of fresh leaves. Within 
twenty-four hours the yellow strands of grass be- 
gan to grow green, between the paving-stones. 
The sun set on Saturday evening in a vast, vapor- 
ous sea of gilded clouds, beneath which the still 
solid ice of the Néva seemed an anachronism. 
When the weather is good on Easter eve the whole 
of St. Petersburg is alive with gladness and joy. 
One sees at this epoch the streets full of spry 
little laundry girls, running in every direction, with 
dainty white muslin skirts flying from the tops of 
poles that support them. It is the custom that all 
the young girls and women who attend church at 
midnight be dressed in white, —in those early 
times muslin was required, —and any passer-by, 
the most busy even, would have known what féte 
Was in preparation by these great butterflies that 
flap their wings about his head, sometimes en- 
veloping him, if he was not on the alert, in a cloud 
of fine, starched muslin. 
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Cleopatra left home in her coupé, furnished with 
a warming-bottle, covered with furs, to repair to 
the chapel in the Winter Palace for the midnight 
service, to which her new and dignified office 
called her. For this solemn occasion the young 
wife wore a dress splendid, but unadorned, which 
enhanced greatly ber beauty. The general, re- 
tained in bed by an attack of gout, had contem- 
plated her a long time before allowing her to leave 
him. Now she rolled along speedily behind 
her two fine horses, across the illuminated city 
which was already gay with the tolling of bells. 
Equipages met from all directions as if it had been 
midday. Peasants, dressed in their touloupes of 
lamb-skins, pressed about the thresholds of the 
churches, which were surrounded with tables 
loaded with Easter pressed milk and koulitchi, — 
cakes with dried raisins,— brought there to be 
blessed, and great baskets of red eggs. 

Everything was so gay, so lively, that Cleopatra 
lowered the window of her carriage to enjoy this 
truly exquisite night. Something brave and youth- 
ful, like the crowing of a cock, filled all the air. 
These noises were confused in the distance, and 
sometimes one could imagine the sounds of music 
and the shouts of joy, as at the triumphal entrance 
of the victorious tsar. An eternal dawn seemed to 
be playing around the horizon, throwing a mysteri- 
ous splendor over all. 

‘* What a strange night!”’ thought the young 
wife ; ‘*one would say it was morning.” 
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Suddenly she recalled the evening of her mar- 
riage, the sleepy violins dying away in the gardens, 
with the penetrating perfume of the August flowers, 
and the moon waning behind the lindens. ; 

‘*¢ ] was entering night then,” she said ; ‘‘ to-night 
it seems as if I was entering day.” 

The carriage stopped before the well-known per-. 
ron, and she mounted lightly the steps that she had 
so often trod before, when she was maid-of-honor. 
Nothing had changed, and for the moment she was 
transported far into the past; but the place she took 
in the chapel was not the same as in those times; 
a quick glance showed her that many changes had 
been made since she had resigned her previous 
functions. 

Indeed, she had never attended this Easter mass 
since her marriage; although punctual to court 
receptions. She had never demanded any favor, 
contenting herself with accepting and fulfilling the 
duties incumbent upon her rank. Her recent func- 
tions as Lady of the Palace had not yet led her into 
this chapel, where everything spoke to her of times 
gone by. Involuntarily she turned her head in the 
direction of the seat formerly occupied by Boris. 
He was at Nice, at this same hour, ready to assist 
at the same ceremony. Cleopatra felt her heart 
soften within her. 

Ah! if, he had ever believed that she would deny 
the attraction that had drawn her to him, he had 
not known her, and misjudged her. If he had 
thought she would some day laugh that he had re- 
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spected her, when he might have treated her as a 
flower which is gathered and then cast aside after 


the perfume and sweetness are extracted, he had 


abused her. 

But she pardoned him in this sacred night of ap- 
peasement and joy, this Easter time of reconcilia- 
tion. He had placed God between her and him. 
She confided him to the all-powerful hands of her 
Creator, praying him to guard this dear being, 
worthy to be happy, worthy to be loved. 

The court entered, the emperor conducting the 
empress, with all his beautiful imperial family 
following ; each one was in place, the pages carry- 
ing the trains, with such luxury of diamonds, 
velvets, and laces as would never be seen in any 
other place. Scarcely were the sovereigns standing 
at their appointed places when the door of carved 
and gilded wood that shuts the iconostase opened, 
and the priests went out, with hymns, to seek the 
Christ, who had just been resurrected, and whose 
body they were not able to find. With crosses and 
banners, leading beneath the blinding glare of chan- 
deliers which threw out floods of light, the clergy, 
accompanied by singers, went out at the left, to seek 
the divine body. ‘The chants grew fainter in the 
distance of the vast halls; now broke in the sharp 
voices of the children; then nothing more. A 
religious silence reigned throughout the chapel, 
where not even the breathing of the three hundred 
persons there assembled was audible. Men were 
on one side, and women on the other. Silence 
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was so great that the petals of a camelia that 
escaped from the dress of a lady were heard to 
fall on the floor. 

Aerial voices resounded in the distance; then 
tenor voices which approached; then the base; 
and the clergy, marching so rapidly that they 
almost ran, entered at the right after having made 
the tour of the palace. The chants stopped sud- 
denly. 

*¢ Christ is arisen!” spoke the priest, with a 
voice so strong that it seemed to pierce the very 
soul of his hearers. 

*¢ He is truly arisen!’’ responded the singers and 
the crowd. 

Three times the priest repeated the sacred words, 
and received the same response. A song of joy 
burst forth beneath the vaulted roof, like fireworks, 
and all exchanged the kiss of peace, while the holy 
mass began behind the closed crimson silk curtains 
of the sanctuary. 

Cleopatra had assisted many times at this cere- 
mony, and nothing was new to her; yet she had 
never been so impressed before. After having ex- 
changed a few words with her neighbors, during 
the interval of felicitations and embracings, she 
looked around her to examine the new faces. 

By chance she was in the middle of the chapel, 
near the passage, so that in her row she was not 
far from the men. While her eyes passed over 
the groups she received several ardent greetings, 
which she returned with that amiable politeness 
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that is so becoming between people at a distance. 
Suddenly her attention was fixed upon a stranger 
that she had never seen there before. 

He was leaning lightly against a marble column ; 
his astonished eyes seemed to contemplate wonder- 
ful objects, for they wandered at hazard without 
knowing where to rest. He was a man of twenty- 
five or twenty-six years, but who appeared still 
younger on account of his blonde hair and fresh 
carnation. His mustache was blande also, but 
of silvery gold; the regularity of his features was 
of faultless purity, — so beautiful and perfect that 
one would not remark at the first glance how 
exquisite and tasteful was all his being. ‘* What 
a beautiful man!” thought Cleopatra, involun- 
tarily. She loved beauty everywhere, in life as in 
museums. 

The young man turned slowly from one lady 
to another in that group where wealth could 
not conquer beauty. Suddenly Cleopatra en- 
countered his eyes. They were jet-black, and 
shone like carbuncles beneath the brown lashes, 
delicately arched. As he perceived the count- 
ess his magnificent eyes were fixed with such 
an expression of admiration and surprise that 
all decorum was forgotten. ‘*I have never seen 
a woman that could compare with you,” said 
these black eyes, accompanied with respect so deep 
that admiration was only an involuntary homage. 

‘* What magnificent eyes!” thought Cleopatra ; 
‘¢and what an intense look !” 
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They ceased to look at each other, recalled by 
reflection to rules of politeness; but each had 
penetrated the other deeper, and formed a more 
intimate acquaintance than often transpires in years 
of material existence. 

Again their eyes met. It was in vain that they 
turned away; a hidden magnet drew them to- 
gether. 

Easter services are very long; commencing at 
midnight, they do not terminate until nearly two 
o’clock in the morning. But it did not seem to be 
Wearisome to the Countess Néoutof. She felt that 
something had entered into her life. What could 
it be? She knew not, and did not wish to think 
about it. 

When at last all had ended, and, wrapped in furs, 
she waited under the péristyle till her carriage was 
announced, she saw the Swedish embassador ap- 
proaching her, followed by the young man whom 
she had noticed. ‘The embassador was a friend, 
and held in high esteem by Cleopatra. 

*¢ The place is badly chosen, countess,” said the 
diplomat, ‘‘and the hour is no better; but I leave 
to-morrow for a vacation, and it would be a crime 
not to recommend to your watchful care my young 
cousin, Ulric d’Alsen.” 

Ulric bowed gravely. 

*¢ Te only arrived two days ago, and now is 
going to be left alone to get what information he 
can during my absence. You have always been 
extremely good to me; if I dared —I would pray 
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you to consider my cousin as if he was my 
son.” 

‘¢ That will suffice, dear baron, for him to be 
welcome at our house.” 

The carriage approached ; she greeted them with 
a gesture of the head, glided between the two 
crystal doors and disappeared. 

‘¢ Who is that remarkable person, to whom you 
have introduced me?” asked Ulric d’Alsen of the 
embassador. 

‘* It is the Countess Néoutof,—the most beauti- 
ful woman of the court, and the most virtuous, my 
young friend.” 

Ulric said nothing; he returned home without 
having opened his lips; but all night he saw 
in his dreams the blue eyes of Cleopatra fixed 
upon him with that interest that denied all dis- 
simulation. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
‘ST ADORE YOU.” 


‘¢ T ADORE you,” said the black eyes. The 

mouth remained closed, but the lips had 
a fashion of smiling which spoke more than 
words. ‘‘I adore you; you are the only woman 
in the world! The rest have never existed — do 
not exist — will never exist!” 

Thus the black eyes talked for fifteen days, from 
the first hour of the visit that d’Alsen had made 
to the Countess Néoutof. The laws of society 
allowed him ten minutes’ sojourn in the salon, where 
as yet he knew no one; he remained a full hour, 
replying to some questions from Cleopatra in 
monosyllables, and looking at her as much as he 
could. After that a secret intuition taught him 
that he ought not to stay so long, and at the end of 
twenty minutes he generally left, though he re- 
turned almost every day. 

The first day Cleopatra was amused. This 
simple and silent adoration was touching, and a 
little comical for a woman accustomed to the dis- 
tilled essences of a very civilized and very corrupt 
world, where appearances hide reality. 

But soon, ere the week had elapsed, the countess 
felt some new and strange emotion within her- 
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self. The daily visits of the young Swede had he- 
come necessary to her: she waited for him with a 
certain impatience, and if he did not come the day 
seemed empty. She would not admit it even to 
herself, and shrugged her shoulders, saying : — 

‘¢ Am I becoming foolish and vain like the rest? 
Am I going to open an account with my visitors, 
to see if they neglect me? That would do for 
Irene.” 

Days rolled by. Spring had the appearance 
of having come to stay; a light, generous breeze, 
full of freshness, melted the crust of ice upon 
the Néva; the sun, in the middle of the day, 
shone with such brilliancy that it almost burned 
the naked hand. The contrast between this in- 
tense heat and the cold, bracing air brought with 
it a fever,— but a fever of gay restfulness, which 
impelled everybody to. walk, talk, and laugh. 

Cleopatra herself was drawn into this joyous 
whirlpool of spring-time, and her ordinary gravity 
was touched with a tint of rose. She went out 
a great deal, and willingly. Her husband, con- 
strained to remain at home, was amused with her 
recitals, into which she threw animation and a 
spirit of raillery to such a degree as he had never 
known. 

Some new fancy led her to fill ker house with 
flowers, — April .flowers, with penetrating odors 
and bright colors; jonquils, hyacinths, lilies of the 
valley were scattered here and there among the 
sober plants, and which made one think of the 
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clear notes of church-bells falling into the confu- 
sion of a busy city; these intoxicating odors pene- 
trated everywhere, even to the remotest corners.: 

The great military parade was announced for 
the sixth of May, and, as usual, was much talked of 
in advance. It was the event that would close up, 
so to speak, the season of winter. 

The evening before, Ulric d’Alsen made his 
appearance at his usual hour, and by chance found 
Cleopatra alone. It was the first time, and it 
caused her some uneasiness. For two or three 
weeks the eyes of the young man had talked a great 
deal; what were his lips going to speak? For 
a moment she was frightened. This charming 
creature, — might he be wanting in intelligence? 

The acuteness of the regret which inspired 
this fear plunged the countess into a series of 
questions almost indiscreet. Where had Ulric 
been educated?. Who was his family? Why was 
he at St. Petersburg? What did he think of the 
city and its inhabitants? The young man replied to 
everything in a satisfying manner. Up to the time 
when he was fifteen he had lived in the country 
with his mother, who had’ educated him almost 
alone, with the aid of the pastor of the church. 
Having then lost her, he entered a military school, 
at the request of his uncle, the embassador. Five 
years later he graduated from there with honors, 
when he immediately became an officer in the regi- 
ment, and within a short time had been named 
military attaché to the Swedish embassy. 
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It was all very simple, and yet, in the sound of his 
voice and the form of speech, one divined that the 
young man had loved his mother passionately ; that 
this military career was not in harmony with his 
dreamy, contemplative nature; but, being honest 
and scrupulous, he fulfilled his duties conscien- 
tiously. 

‘¢ Well, St. Petersburg, does it please you?” 
demanded Cleopatra, fixing upon him a deep 
look. 

‘¢ T have enjoyed, since coming to this city, such 
emotions as I never experienced before,’’ answered 
he, lowering his black eyes ; ‘‘ and, come what may, 
I shall never forget them.” 

A silence followed. Cleopatra was amazed. 

His words, so simple, had gone straight to her 
soul, for she knew too well their bearing. Sud- 
denly she looked at the young man, and again their 
eyes met; she stood bewildered, reading therein 
what she had never suspected. 

What—was it love? This divine ecstasy, this 
blind submission, this supreme adoration, — the 
whole being going out to the object it seeks, — was 
this love? 

She had not dreamed of it thus; it was not thus 
other men loved, —men that she had met. With 
them love was a fight, in which the most artful 
won the victory; and it was for that, that she had 
scorned them. 

This youthful soul loved differently ; this young 
man whose life had been spent in work, almost in 
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solitude, asked for nothing, and gave all. What 
woman would not have been touched by it? 

Cleopatra experienced a feeling of tenderness, 
almost of pity, for this child that gave himself to 
her, without any reserve of pride or vanity. 

‘¢ You are very young,”’ she said with kindness, 
but with no superiority or disdain. 

‘*T am twenty-six,” replied he. 

The same age as she! She blushed as she 
thought of herself, of her acquaintance with life; 
her illusions, her worldly egotism. This man that 
had remained a child, of how much more worth 
than she! 

*¢ You have a grand future before you,’ 
in order not to let the conversation drop. 

The words came with effort; she would have 
preferred silence, in the soft and balmy atmosphere 
of the closed salon, richly furnished, full of comfort 
and luxury. 

A delicious torpor was gaining possession of her 
senses ; nothing had ever seemed so near to hap- 
piness as this interview, peaceful in appearance, 
in this delightful place. 

‘¢ A career,— yes, perhaps,” replied he with 
indifference. 

Apparently he concerned himself about nothing 
except that which occupied him entirely; that 
which made his soul vibrate at the words — even 
words uttered in jest —of the woman he loved. 
Silence again, and the black eyes were fixed, not 
upon Cleopatra’s face, —he only dared to look at 
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she said, 
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her now and then, — but upon her neck, where 
her collar, fastened by a brooch, exposed the daz- 
zling skin of pearly whiteness. 

Happily, General Trédine entered without being 
announced, as was the custom in this house, where 
there were no mysteries. 

Ulric grew pale, and a light color mounted to 
the cheeks of the countess. 

The new arrival brought with him a whole 
harvest of news, gathered here and there in differ- 
ent salons. After two or three minutes of con- 
versation, in which he took no part, the young 
Swede retired without the new-comer having no- 
ticed him. 

‘*¢ You are absent, countess; you do not listen to 
me,” he said at last, observing that Cleopatra paid 
no heed to his discourse. 

‘* I beg a thousand pardons,” she said, carrying 
her hand to her brow. ‘‘I believe I have a touch 
of headache.” 

‘¢] will retire, then,” said the intruder. ‘* You 
must go out for a drive; that will do you good this 
beautiful weather.” 

‘¢You are right,” replied Cleopatra, with some 
vivacita, and immediately she ordered her carriage. 

Twenty minutes later, rocked by the gentle 
springs of her great landau, she was rolling away 
‘towards the movable bridge of the palace, whose 
planks echoed beneath the feet of the horses like 
the noise of continuous thunder. The coachman 
knew the favorite drives of his mistress, for he 
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drove her through the vast, deserted, dusty streets 
to the islands, still abandoned, like the great 
solitary parks that awaited the return of their 
masters. 

A few days more, and all the houses, drowned 
in foliage of living green, would open to receive 
their elegant and rich hosts. At present it was a 
lonely spectacle, —the high, pretentious facades ; 
the walls of gray wood; the neglected gardens, 
where the last traces of snow had scarcely disap- 
peared. And yet the honeysuckles already showed 
a few green leaves; a few lilac buds dared to break 
through the brown bark. It was, perhaps, winter 
still; to-morrow it would surely be spring-time. 

And thus the carriage rolled along upon the 
gravel pavements of the winding alleys, bearing the 
countess and her thoughts, that were as* undu- 
lating as the winding route. Sometimes the sun 
would send a fiery ray into her face, and then the 
equipage would pass beneath the shade of the 
branches, scarcely indicated,— stripped yet of 
leaves, but swollen with buds. The air was cool 
and full of life, for the arms of the Néva that 
surrounded the islands with a liquid net-work were 


- still frozen, as well as the river. 


The ice was so thin that one could see the water 
playing beneath, as the blood is seen beneath a 
delicate skin. 

In spots it had given way, and the sun reflected 
a little blue lake, spangled with silver. Around 
the borders, a crystal fringe of long icicles, resem- 
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bling Bohemian chandeliers, commenced the hidden 
and incessant work of disaggregation. 

A slight shiver of fever seemed to float above all, 
with the smell of dead leaves, decomposed during 
their long sleep beneath the snow. 

Cleopatra shuddered now and then; she was 
suffering physical discomfort as well as moral. 
The intruder, that had interrupted her conversation 
with Ulric, was a messenger sent by fate, but badly 
received, as are all messengers of that order; he 
had brought warning to the countess, stupefied in 
a sweet drowsiness. 

‘© Why did he come?’’ she said to herself, with 
regret. ‘*‘ We were having such a pleasant con- 
versation.” 

And something within her said : — 

‘¢It is well, indeed, that he came; for without 
that ”— 

The thought was not completed ; the idle !anguor 
of the spring days prevented her to formulate, or 
more likely she did not wish to explain to herself 
exactly what she felt. 

The two good trotters were speeding along at 
the same rapid and cadenced pace. Cleopatra 
saw that she was passing the palace of the grand 
duke, and an impulse of curiosity prompted her to 
turn her head towards this princely residence that 
she had never before remarked. Probably the 
master was still absent, for his return had not as 
yet been announced. 

In the alley that leads to the palace, near her, with 
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his back turned towards the road, was a man walk- 
ing; she recognized, without difficulty, the proud 
and noble carriage. At the sound of the passing 
team he turned, and during the tenth-part of a 
second Cleopatra was allowed to observe his face. 

It was he, Boris, that she had once loved, or that 
she had believed she loved. 

‘*¢ How old he has grown!” she thought, sur- 
prised with her discovery. 

With the quickness of perception that comes toa 
drowning man she rapidly reviewed the days gone 
by, and perceived that a gulf had been ‘ploughed 
between her and the past, —a gulf so deep that 
the past itself had been sunk within it; like cliffs 
undermined by the ocean. 

‘Is it possible that I loved him?” she said, as 
astonished as a child that sees a plaything break in 
its hand, —‘*I loved him, this tired, worn man?” 

Cleopatra was not one of those who trifle with 
truth, and who deny evidence to justify their ca- 
prices; she plunged sincerely into her conscience. 

She had loved Boris— how? With her brains. 
Now the dream was finished. She felt pity for the 
sentimental young girl who had held such fancies. 

‘¢] was young then,” she said to herself, ‘* and 
did not know life. I do not know what breath 
of madness blew upon me. My first conception 
of existence was to make a pedestal of the frailty 
of others and to attain to the highest summit. I 
wanted to be grand duchess; who knows? I might 
have been, if it had not been for my ridiculous -senti- 
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mental notions. Well, I have nothing to regret; 
I have that which I wished: rank, fortune, consid- 
eration. What can I ask for more?” 

She had closed her eyes to be able better to look 
within her soul ; suddenly an image rose before her. 
The black eyes of Ulric were looking into hers, 
penetrating as a philter. ‘* Ah!” thought she, 
feeling herself giving way, and, so to speak, melt- 
ing into a sweet swoon, ‘*I don’t know what it 
is—the spring, without doubt— which unnerves 
and exhausts me. Return home!” she said to the 
coachman. <A few moments later the thunder of 
the horses’ shoes were heard upon the bridge of 
boats. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GRAND PARADE. 


T was cold, for the Néva, though free of ice 
for a month, had been suddenly covered with 
great icicles that had come down from Lake La- 
doga in the night; but the troops did not complain. 
Forty thousand armed men were drawn up in 
groups on the Place du Champ de Mars with that 
military precision that did great credit to their 
chief. It would have been impossible to use better 
that place, which is neither vast nor regular, the 
Champ de Mars being somewhat in the form of a 
trapezium. 

Arms and horses of incomparable beauty glit- 
tered in the sun, which burned them without 
mercy. Some covered tribunes constructed along 
the canal that borders the Summer Garden af- 
forded shade for the court and the diplomaticy. 
Numerous seats were filled with distinguished 
guests. All around the place a vast crowd of 
people, separated from the troops by a simple 
cord fastened to posts, watched patiently. They 
had been standing since the earliest hour of 
the morning, noiseless and motionless, without 
acting any buffoonery that with us would have been 
introduced as amusement during this long waiting. 
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All the balconies of the houses and palaces sur- 
rounding the place were covered with ladies in 
light dresses and gay parasols. All were in a 
mood of honest gayety, —a little pompous, how- 
ever, —court gayety one might say. This display, 
with flags and banners, floated over the scene. 

The clocks struck twelve; two or three open 
carriages, conveying the imperial princesses, 
crossed the open space, and ranged themselves 
near the tribunes. Then the emperor appeared, 
escorted by his staff officers, riding a magnificent 
steed, that champed his bit covered with foam. 

Cheers rose from all breasts when the flags 
were lowered before him. As he rode past the 
front of the lines, displayed in several parallel 
ranks, followed by the carriage containing the 
empress, he saluted the troops, who answered to 
his greeting with as much harmony of voice as if 
the shout had come from the lips of one man. The 
music. struck up the national hymn, and the flourish 
of trumpets in the distance gave the signal for the 
troops to prepare to march. 

From all this commotion, these standards fringed 
with gold and stained with blood, from these men 
who loved their sovereign as they did their God, 
there rose to the blue sky shouts of joy, shouts of 
enthusiasm and of triumph that fail description. 
It was the Russian army that cheered their chief, 
and when, in his last review, the emperor saluted 
the people, it was the whole of Russia that re- 
sponded with one universal welcome. 
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This people love instinctively and deeply the one 
that they place above mortals. 

As the emperor returned to the front of the 
tribunes the march began. It is the traditional 
custom for the troops to start off at full speed. Now 
the place for their starting is as parsimoniously 
measured out as the place for their halting. It is 
here that are accomplished every year wonderful 
equestrian feats, not only by the officers, but by 
the simple soldiers as well, who must be perfect 
in their horsemanship. 

It is a wonderful spectacle. At the sound of 
clarions that sound the charge this heavy mass is 
set in motion, and passes like a hurricane amid 
savage cries, neighing of horses, clashing of arms; 
and a hundred yards farther on, the squadron re- 
sumes again its slow trot, and continues its way to 
the barracks. Everywhere, this mancuvre would 
be dangerous; in this restricted place it is pro- 
digious. 

Elated by the cries, the flourish of trumpets, 
-and also by the peculiar sentiment that accom- 
panies these great military fétes, Cleopatra looked 
on with sparkling eyes; a little weary, also, but 
happy. 

Ulric d’Alsen was near by, mounted on a white 
horse, which he found difficult to control, and 
that prevented him from looking at his idol as 
often as he would have wished. Cleopatra did 
not wish him to look oftener; she liked to cast her 
eyes upon him, without his knowing it. He was 


handsome in his strict uniform; and every woman 
had the same opinion. 

Behind her she heard more than one remark 
about the young military officer ; her self-love 
smiled within her, and fluttered softly. There are 
very few things that flatter the vanity of women 
more than this assurance, namely, to be loved by 
a man that all other women are seeking to mo- 
nopolize. It is an inferior order of enjoyment, most 
assuredly ; but it calls a smile of satisfaction to the 
lips, and this smile played over the features of 
Cleopatra. 

The artillery terminated the march with loud 
clanging and rattling. The staff officers, grouped 
around their sovereign, received the commendation 
that they merited. The Grand Duke Boris, riding 
his sorrel with perfect grace, approached Cleo- 
patra, who occupied a seat in the corner of the 
tribune, —a _ place ‘universally envied, because it 
allowed conversation with all that passed. 

g, countess,” he said. ‘* What 
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*¢ Good-morning 
a superb féte!” 

*¢ Truly superb, my lord,” replied she. 

The same voice, but the echo was dead. ‘There 
was no tremor on her lips at the sound of this 
voice that had once been so dear. 

‘¢ More beautiful than ever!” he said, with that 
careless gallantry that permitted of little or much 
importance being attached to his words, according 
to the will of the person. 

She smiled with an expression slightly indicative 
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of modest triumph, and her eye wandered tow- 
ards Ulric, who dared not come nearer, but who 
had grown pale, and was biting his mustache. 

Boris followed the look, and his became sud- 
denly fixed. | 

‘*¢ To say you look younger would be an affront,” 
he replied; ‘*but I seem to see in you to-day some- 
thing more juvenile, more aerial, than I have ever 
remarked since” — he glanced about him, and, 
turning his horse, perhaps intentionally excited, 
— ‘* since your marriage,” he concluded. 

Cleopatra reddened (something that did not hap- 
pen often with her). But the grand duke had not 
forgotten how this marble beauty grew charming 
beneath a fugitive blush. 

*¢ Your Imperial Highness is very kind to recall 
the past, — so far in the past,”’ she said. 

‘‘The heart knows no age,” replied Boris, 
making his horse whitl about. It had become 
decidedly nervous. ‘‘And my excellent friend 
Néoutof? — absent? — gout? ” 

‘¢ Precisely, my lord!” 

The eyes of Ulric flashed. What would he not 
have given to know what was passing between 
these two persons, — the one so gallant, the other 
so visibly flattered ! 

‘¢ Remember me to him, I pray you,” concluded 
Boris, with a nod. 

Immediately he held a word or two of conversa- 
tion with an old maid-of-honor, who became purple 
with joy at the recognition. | 
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Ulric had drawn near. If he had dared to utter 
all he had in his heart, what a questioning the 
countess would have had to submit to! His eyes 
spoke volumes. They were cruel reproaches, though 
silent, about the coquetry that made him suffer. 
They were menaces,—menaces of a desperate 
person, who would die if he saw himself replaced 
by a rival. | 

‘* Child!” said Cleopatra’s eyes. 

A giddiness mounted to her brain; the sun, the 
music, the féte, — everything had intoxicated her. 
The ambiguous words of the grand duke, perhaps, 
coming back to her after so many years; everything 
seemed leagued together to dazzle her. 

A cannon resounded from the fortress, the other 
side of the Néva. 

‘¢ The waters are rising,” said a voice. ‘* Is the 
ice going out?” 

Cleopatra felt her heart beat, though she scarcely 
knew why. 

The review had ended, and while every one was 
hurrying to regain their carriages she remained, one 
hand resting on the velvet seat of the tribune, 
troubled to such a point as not to know where she 
was. 

‘* Countess,” said the voice of Ulric, close to her, 
‘¢ allow me to put you into your carriage.” 

He had given his horse into the care of a soldier, 
and stood before her with uncovered head, offering 
her his gloved hand to descend the two or three 
carpeted steps. 
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Cleopatra followed his movement mechanically ; 
her open landau was there, and, leaning upon the 
hand of the young man, she mounted. 

‘¢’'The Néva is going out,” said voices near to 
them. ‘‘ Come, let’s go and see it.” 

‘¢ Come,” said the countess. 

Ulric entered quickly, and seated himself oppo- 
site to her. 

‘¢'To the quay!” said Cleopatra. 

The footman sprang up by the side of the coach- 
man, and the carriage, following the file, came up 
to the quay of the Court. 

Neither of them had considered. They only felt 
that they could not be separated at that moment 
without exchanging a word; amid the hubbub of 
carriages and words they watched the spectacle 
that lay before their eyes. ? 

The ice had started in places. Some large pieces 
had plunged beneath the water, then risen in per- 
pendicular forms; a part of the blue water sparkled 
in the sunlight; all the rest was of dazzling white- 
ness. Suddenly the whole width of the river was 
stirred by some mysterious force. An enormous 
icicle, three thundred yards wide and quite as 
long, came tearing down the stream. It was 
precipitated upon the mass standing; a terrible 
crash was heard, and hundreds of pieces rose up 
like tables of crystal, which immediately fell with 
a sound, though piercing, yet harmonious and 
exquisite as fairy music. Chaos appeared all along 
the banks of this immense river (which in this 


locality was at least half a mile wide), a white, 
chaotic mass, fantastic where innumerable prisms, 
traversed by the rays of the sun, threw up rain- 
bows of unparalleled beauty. 

‘¢ How beautiful it is!” remarked Ulric. 

‘¢' You have seen such sights,” said Cleopatra, 
half-joking. ‘* You have seen that, or better, in 
Sweden?” 

‘*T don’t know,” he said; ‘‘ nothing has ever 
seemed so beautiful.” 

His knees touched the folds of her dress; beneath 
he furs that covered them the same warm atmos- 
phere enveloped their limbs. He was giving way. 

‘* Look!” cried Cleopatra eagerly, ‘‘ they have 
set out again.” 

She wished to divert his eyes, that burned her 
face. It seemed as if he had within his breast 
a fire sweet, but inexorable, which was gaining, 
gaining upon her. 

A sharp noise, like the report of a cannon, rang 
through the air; the chaos crumbled away; the 
great icicles rolled over upon themselves, and the 
rapid current swept the whole mass away. There, 
where a moment before the icy desert was studded 
with transparent needles, the river had recovered 
its empire, and the blue waves rolled swift and free. 
Only a few masses of snow went dipping aE and 
out, like swans. 

Cleopatra felt that all her anterior life had 
passed away with these last vestiges of winter. It 
seemed to her that all her old love for Boris, her 
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devotion to Néoutof, her worldly duties, her tri- 
umphs as a woman,— all had disappeared in the 
blue eddying waters. One thing alone remained — 
a great current, deep and rapid, that was bearing 
her— where? ‘Towards the sun, towards warmth. 

She looked at Ulric, and for the first time: ‘I 
adore you,” he said very low. 

But she had heard. 

She did not turn away her eyes; her lips half 
opened, and the word that she had not said was 
received by the bewildered lover. 

*¢ Return home quick,” she said to the coach- 
man. ‘* You will take a cup of tea with me?” 
said she to the young man. 

He must answer something. 

He only replied with a gesture. With closed 
eyes he drank in the delights of his mysterious 
vision. 

They rolled away with noise across the pave- 
ment. Now and then Cleopatra shuddered as if 
she was cold. The landau stopped before the 
house of Néoutof. She alighted quickly, let her 
pelisse fall to the ground, and ran to the bottom 
of the salon. 

Ulric had followed her at the same rapid step. 
When she reached the place where she usually sat 
she turned towards him. 

** What have you said?” she asked, trembling 
from head to foot. 

‘¢T adore you,” repeated the young man. 

Closing her eyes, she reached out to him ner 
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hands, which he seized and kissed, pressing them 
long to his lips as if he drank in their sweetness. 
As the kiss was prolonged the blood escaped from 
Cleopatra’s cheeks, till she dropped down into 
an arm-chair. 

He regarded her, —and, frightened, released the 
hand that he held. 

‘¢ My God! how pale you are!” 

Without opening her eyes she smiled fondly. 

‘¢ Remain there,” she said, with a feeble voice ; 
‘¢ don’t move; don’t speak.” 

He obeyed, not daring to approach her. After 
a while she raised a little her languid head, and 
looked at him. | 

‘¢T do not know,” she said, ‘* what will become 
of you or me; but death is delicious, if it is death, 
— and if it is love” — 

He bent towards her. 

‘¢ And if it is love, I love you,” she said, ina sigh. 

The footman came in with a tray of tea. 

‘Be seated there,” said Cleopatra, with the same 
low voice. 

He took a seat; the servant arranged the cups. 
and went out. 

‘* Now,” she said, ‘‘tell me how you happened 
to love me.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
JEALOUSY. 


FTER an hour, which seemed to them scarcely 
to have lasted a minute, the young Swede 
retired, and Cleopatra entered her own apartment. 
Under any other circumstances she would have 
run to her husband to relate to him the particulars 
of the review; but now the review seemed as far 
off as the one a year ago. She sought to collect 
her thoughts; she could recall nothing. Not 
that her memory refused to evoke the incidents 
of the féte; but the image of Ulric, and the im- 
pression of that kiss into which he had poured his 
life, blot at once all other impressions. 

Literally she could think of nothing else. 

To return to real life, Cleopatra resorted to means 
that almost always served her. She rung for her 
chamber-maid, and asked another toilet. One must 
have had the experience to know how the contact of 
other garments has the power to avert the impor- 
tunity of a thought. It seemed as if she had 
stripped off the tunic of Nessus. 

Refreshed, rested, she entered the presence of 
her husband, who had already sent twice for her. 
‘¢' Well!” he said; ‘‘ you have come at last? ”’ 

**T was cold,” replied she. ‘* The ice from 
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Ladoga barred up the river the moment the parade 
terminated; it was a great affair. Others went 
to see it, and so I did; and, returning, I can assure 
you I had need to warm myself somehow.” 

*¢True; your hands are like ice,” remarked the 
old man, kissing the one the countess extended to 
him. 

Instinctively Cleopatra withdrew her hand. After 
Ulric’s lips, was it not profanity to let others ap- 
proach it? 

Néoutof regarded his wife with a shade of aston- 
ishment. It was the first time that such a thing had 
happened ; ordinarily she accepted with good grace 
this form of commonplace homage, but he thought 
that probably she had been somehow affected by 
the cold. 

**'Well, my dear child,” he said, sinking down 
comfortably into his arm-chair, ‘* how did it come 
off?” 

Cleopatra sought with all her energy to recall 
the incidents which she had been in the habit of 
giving an account of, but the task was beyond her 
power. 

*¢ Decidedly,” she said, ‘‘ I am very tired; ques- 
tion me, and I will reply.” 

Smiling, the general took upon himself to ask all 
sorts of questions; she replied, but with an ab- 
sent air. While he was talking, while she named 
this one and that, she was looking into Ulric’s eyes ; 
she was listening to the three words with which 
he had taken possession of her; and the conversa- 
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tion that was going on seemed like angry birds of 
night, dismal bats that passed between her and her 
vision. 

‘¢And the imperial family?” asked Néoutof, 
completing the list. 

‘¢ Oh, yes!” responded Cleopatra. ‘* The Grand 
Duke Boris has returned.” 

‘¢ Boris?” 

The scrutinizing eye of the general questioned 
the face of his wife. Was it the return of the 
grand duke that rendered her so absent? His 
voice had trembled a little in naming the prince ; 
that of his wife seemed very calm; but that was 
no proof of indifference — women are so artful ! 

*‘Yes, he has returned; he was very agree- 
able.” 

Néoutof said nothing; all his animation and his 
gayety gradually vanished; he appeared very old, 
his jaw a little relaxed, his back bent, and his gouty 
hand stretched out upon the robe that covered 
his knees. . 

*¢ How old he is!” thought Cleopatra, looking 
at him. 

A vision came to her mind like the apparitions 
that in a fancy play pierce some sombre gauze. 

She saw distinctly a plumed hearse, loaded with 
flowers; it was bearing away the count, full of 
years and crowned with honors, to his last resting- 
place. It was open day, beneath a resplendent 
sky, the same as had shone upon the Néva. This 
funeral was as bright as sunrise. 


‘‘Oh, it is horrible!” thought the countess, 
covering her eyes with both her hands, thas still 
thrilled with the kisses. 

A feeling of sincere pity caused her to lean over 
the chair of her husband. 

‘‘'You seem to be suffering, my friend,” she 
said, with tenderness. 

‘¢T am old.” His voice was broken, and a little 
hard. 

She was silent. He was seventy-seven; one is 
truly old at that age; but when the count was gay, 
he appeared so much younger that one easily for- r 
got the number of his years. Nevertheless he 
could not live very long, — a few years at the most, 
—and what are a few years when one is loved? 

To anticipate death — how horrible! Cleopatra 
was ashamed of herself. 

‘‘The pleasant weather that is coming will 
restore you, my friend,” she said, kindly. He 
was wounded, without knowing the cause. As 
sensitive as a blood-hound, he felt something 
hostile to his happiness, and his nerves suffered. 
If some awkward servant had come within his 
grasp at that moment he would have floored him 
beneath the weight of his anger. Meanwhile Cleo- 
patra was kindly watching him; she loved him 
sincerely,— this wise friend, who up to that moment 
had given her so much happiness. 

‘¢- You are very kind,” he said, in a tone less 
harsh, ‘‘ but Iam nervous. Please to leave me; I. 
hope to be better before dinner.” 
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She hesitated a moment; a secret voice told her 
that she was the cause of this sudden discontent. 
She would have liked to repair the fault that she 
had unintentionally committed; but this fault was 
so subtle, so unattainable, that she did not know 
how to approach it. 

She bent over the aged and withered brow, 
crowned with a forest of thick white hair bristled 
up with anger, and kissed it as if she had been a 
daughter. 

‘* Your suffering causes me grief, my friend,” 
she said ; ‘¢ I hope you will be better in a moment.” 

He took the hand that rested upon the arm of 
the chair, and looked at it, without carrying it to 
his lips. 

** You are my only joy, Cleopatra,” said he. ‘I 
have done wrong to become so much attached to 
you. I ought to have considered what is more in 
keeping with my age, and not to have expected of 
you what they seek from a flower — its perfume ; — 
but I am weak and have allowed myself to be 
drawn by the delight of finding you so tender, so 
devoted to your old friend. You must forgive me, 
my dear child; one can forgive much to old peo- 
ple, because they have not long to live. But go, 
my child, go; don’t let yourself get sad over the 
senseless talk of a gouty old man; be beautiful, 
gay, and, above all, happy.” 

Resolutely Cleopatra rubbed the palm of her 
hand over the back of first one, and then the 
other ; she must efface the kiss at any price. Then 
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she, of her own will, presented to her husband’s 
lips the purified hand. He kissed it with gratitude, 
and she left his room; her head raised, but her 
heart singularly moved, and a little torn. 

‘* Old fool,” said Néoutof to himself, regard- 
ing the door through which she had passed; ‘ at 
your age to be jealous of such a creature! And 
why? Because your imperial friend has spoken two 
words to this marvel of good sense and beauty! 
Don’t you know better, growing old? You were 
less ridiculous when you married her! Were you 
less ridiculous, or did you simply believe you 
were?” 

He was plunged into a retrospective dream that 
brought such charm to his senses, that the dinner 
hour found him more gay, and ready to enjoy the 
blessings of life, as well those of the soul as of 
external luxuries. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
TRYING TO KEEP IN ORDER. 


HE first surprise had found Cleopatra wholly 

unarmed. There had been so much unfore- 

seen in the sudden birth of this passion, or rather 

so much unavowed in all that had preceded it, that 

the shock had entirely overthrown the equipoise of 
the countess. 

Where would all this lead her? What would be 
the result of a love as strange as unjustifiable for a 
man that she scarcely knew? 

She did not think about it, though her clear in- 
telligence was forced to face the consequences, but 
she wished to see nothing, know nothing. She 
sought to come to her senses, but did not succeed ; 
like one taken in a whirlwind, turning round and 
round upon the same spot, without compass — 
occupied by one idea alone —not to be thrown 
to the earth —she only wished to be let alone, to 
the end that she might taste the heavenly joy 
awakened in these first love emotions. She was 
caught and pinioned in this net-work of passion. 
Come what might she belonged to Ulric, as he 
belonged to her. They might never be anything 
to each other in reality, — but in this dream they 
were one. It was not the best perhaps that love 
offers, but it was the most irresistible. 
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After a strange short night, that Cleopatra had 
passed in a sort of halfwakeful dream, in which 
the scene of the landau had repeated itself, and 
stretched away indefinitely like the lustre of a vast 
salon lined with mirrors, placed vis-a-vis, she rose 
up from her bed; she was weary and trembling, as 
if she had suffered a fit of fever; hoping to return 
again to actual life she resorted to a bath to restore 
her. 

She dressed rapidly, putting on a very elegant 
morning costume, and went to her husband. 

He had slept well; his good-nature had reap- 
peared, and the gout seemed to have left him, so 
that he was able to leave his chair and take several 
turns around his room. 

Cleopatra’s memory was restored with her usual 
brightness, and she recited every incident of the 
parade to her husband. ‘Thus he was able to enjoy 
at his leisure all the luxury of the little scandals 
of the court and city, which formed his principal 
amusement; and the morning rolled away in a 
delightful manner. 

After breakfast he wished to take his usual nap. 
Cleopatra proposed to remain, in order to be near 
him when he waked, in case his sleep was short, 
which often happened; but he refused with gal- 
lantry that which he named a sacrifice. 

‘¢ No,” he said, ‘** my good and beautiful friend, 
return to your apartments; receive visitors, or go 
out to walk. Don’t feel bound to consecrate your- 
self entirely to me, and, above all, don’t allow me 
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to fall into the selfish habit of thinking I cannot do 
without you!” 

She complied, and returned to the parlor; once 
alone she was overcome with terrible lassitude; 
all her mirth, all her energy, had departed. She 
took up some work, but threw it down impatiently ; 
a new book suffered the same fate, for, after 
having read a couple of pages, she found she had 
not understood a word. Almost in despair, she 
opened the piano and played a scherzo from Cho- 
pin, in which all the struggles of her agonizing 
soul found vent in a fiery language. 

It was just that which was necessary to her; the 
thrilling notes were the cries of human voices; 
the bursts of heavenly sound came from an inac- 
cessible ideal; it was the exterior expression of the 
storm that was raging within her. 

A light step was heard on the carpet of the salon, 
and then the clinking of spurs; she sprang up as if 
taken in the very act of committing some flagrant 
offence. ; 

It was Ulric; he almost ran, to reach her more 
quickly. She was frightened — was he so soon her 
master? What would become of her if she let him 
know it? 

With a queenly gesture she pointed to a seat, 
at the same moment seating herself at a little dis- 
tance. All the doors remained open; no expression 
of tenderness, no intimacy, could be indulged in. 
He reached her his hand ; she gave him hers, which 
he retained, and Cleopatra understood that her 
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pride had been foolish. The distance that sepa- 
rated their chairs, and scarcely permitted their 
fingers to touch, was no distance except in the eyes 
of the world; for them space did not exist. They 
gave themselves up to each other —entirely, in 
this fugitive and constrained contact. 

‘‘Come, my friend, we must be reasonable,”’ 
said Cleopatra, assuming the air of an elder sister, 
that was really imposing. ‘* Yesterday, you — we 
said foolish things. I think that the bright sun 
must have made fools of us somehow. Now it is 
time to come back to reason.”’ 

‘¢ Madame,” said Ulric, slowly, ‘* I have adored 
you from the moment I first saw you. It was the 
night of Easter, in the palace chapel. Since, I 
have thought only of you; I have seen only you; 
I have lived to bow to you, or to see you pass, when 
your eyes did not rest upon me. There is no use 
talking of folly or reason.” 

‘¢ My friend!” pleaded Cleopatra, in a tone of 
entreaty. She stopped. What could she say to 
him? She knew he did not exaggerate the truth 
in the least. 

‘¢- You would tell me that you are married ” — 

‘‘ Yes,” interrupted Cleopatra, eagerly, ** and to 
the best man in the world, and ” — 

‘¢*T know it. Hear, and believe me! For the 
last month I have sought every means that it is 
possible for the human brain to invent, to prevent - 
what happened yesterday. You are married: my 
love is a crime; its name is adultery; it weighs 
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upon my conscience as heavily as it does upon 
yours. But my love is stronger than I am, than 
you are, than honor, than religion even. I love 
you, and you must be my wife.” 

His wife! Cleopatra felt the earth tremble 
beneath her feet. She withdrew her hand; he 
regained it, but only for a moment. 

*¢ Yes, my wife. Divorce exists in our country, 
as it does in yours. We must be married at once. 
Life is intolerable, as we are living. I do not in- 
tend to talk with you of errors and of concealment, 
— that would be worthy neither of you nor me. 
You scarcely know me; but what does it matter 
since you love me? You, I know you well: I know 
that you are proud and spotless, — that you are the 
most highly honored of all the court ladies. You 
must not fall; I will carry you to my home, as 
respected as you are to-day; without that I would 
not have spoken, —I would have died sooner.” 

‘¢ Ah!” murmured Cleopatra, ‘that is well, 
indeed!” 

‘¢ But,’’ resumed he more passionately, ‘* I adore 
you! You do not know what it is to adore thus, to 
the exclusion of everything, — even of life that has 
been. And you, say, dear, have you ever loved?” 

‘¢ No,” replied Cleopatra. 7 

It was true she had never loved. The ambition 
to be grand duchess, had that anything in common 
with the experience of to-day? And the sentiment 
of affection that once she had felt for Boris, was that 
to be compared to this passion that subjugated her? 
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“¢TIt is necessary,” continued the young man, 
‘‘that you take steps to secure your freedom. I 
am not rich, much less rich than you. Is that 
of any account?” 

‘*No,” she said again. ‘*Once free, I should 
be poor.” 

‘¢ But what? You don’t say what you are think- 
ing of,” he said, with impatience. 

‘Cleopatth made a violent effort to get control of 
herself, and rose. 

‘*T can’t abandon my husband,” she said, with ; 
a kind of anger. ‘* You talk like one to whom : 
it costs nothing; but I” — 

‘*Then you do not love me enough yet,” re- 
plied he, disheartened. ‘*If you loved me as I 
love you”— 

‘¢T know nothing about it,” cried she. ‘* How 
could I? I have never dreamed of a similar situa- 
tion. I only know that the count is my benefactor ; 
that he rescued me from poverty, from care, from 
other unpleasant circumstances. I only know that 
I am the joy of his life, and that I can’t deprive 
him of it.” | 

‘¢'You are the joy of mine,” said Ulric, very 
low, fixing upon Cleopatra his eyes full of tender- 
ness and passion. 

‘‘- Yes,” she said, with impatience; ‘* but that 
which you ask from me, and which appears to 
you very simple, would be on my part a dastardly 
act.” 

Ulric rose, very pale. 
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*‘ Perhaps you are right,’ he said. ‘+I have 
only thought of you. I have no duties towards 
others — or hardly any; but you, —it is different. 
Forgive me for having troubled your peace.” 

He started to go. She stepped between him 
and the door. 

‘¢ Where?” she asked. 

He made a wild gesture. 

‘¢ Who knows? What does it matter? I shall 
return to my country.” 

*¢T won’t — I won’t let you,’’ she cried, with 
such a burst of feeling that he caught her in his arms. 

‘*Then you love me?” he said, with a voice of 
unspeakable tenderness. ‘* You, also, you have 
need of my presence to love life. We are en- 
gaged, are we not?” 

She felt the ground sinking; her powers were 
failing her; she would have been glad thus to die. 
He sought to kiss her lips, but she tore herself 
from his arms. 

*“*No! no!” she said quickly, but low; ‘not 
that; it would kill me; I could not bear it.” 

She fell into a chair; he had taken one of her 
hands, that he kissed, and she withdrew it. 

*¢T don’t know what I said,” — smiling as if to 
implore pardon, —‘‘ it must be this life of balls 
and late nights that I have led this winter. I feel 
as feeble as if I were dying.” 

*¢ Dear, you will live !—you will live the beauti- 
ful life that my love shall make for you. Then 
you wish me to stay?” 
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*¢ And you will be my wife?” 

‘* Later,” said she, rising, though still with un- 
steady step. ‘* Don’t let us speak of that at present, 
Ulric. I know nothing of life. I mean to say 
there is a side of life of which I know nothing. 
Leave me to learn a little of myself. I will talk to 
you of myself, some day — you will understand 
why your — your love finds me so inexperienced ; 
I believed it my duty never to love. I had banished 
love from my existence. Oh, how it avenges it- 
self!” 

Timid, blushing like a girl of fifteen, she ex- 
tended her hand to the one that loved her. 

*¢ Let me learn all, but slowly,” said she ; ** these 
ardent emotions kill me. Perhaps I have husbanded 
my feelings too much. I had scarcely any use for 
them in this artificial world. I don’t know what I 
may reply to you in a few days, but to-day let me 
be by myself. I must think.” 

Her thoughts turned quickly to the general. 

‘¢T don’t wish to be either ungrateful or cruel,” 
continued Cleopatra, with melancholy. ‘+ I should 
like my happiness not to disturb the happiness of 
others.” 

Ulric’s countenance expressed clearly that he 
thought that impossible. 

‘* Later, later,” she said. ‘* For the moment let 
us be content with our present happiness.” 

He left her with regret; but he understood that 
she wanted him to go. 
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** ‘To-morrow ?”’ he said. 

“I don’t know — no; not here, under any cir- 
cumstances. Come in two or three days.” 

‘¢’'T'wo or three days — without seeing you!” 

She took on a serious air. 

‘If our future is to be what you wish it to be 
we shall be submitted to many tests worse than 
that:”’ 

Whenalone she ordered to let nobody in, and sought 
to think, but without being able. Lying back upon 
a reclining-chair, she softly fell asleep, after a short 
meditation, without knowing whether the prostra- 
tion that dominated her were sleep or faintness. It 
mattered little; death had no fears for her. Was 
she not already living beyond the real world? 
When she woke her boudoir was almost obscure. 
A faint light glittered on the ceiling, —a reflection 
from the gas-jets in the street. It was with diffi- 
culty that she recalled her thoughts, the condition 
of her soul seemed so strange. After dreaming 
awhile she came back to herself, and still alone in 
this silent sanctuary she meditated a few minutes. 

She almost blamed Ulric for having stated the 
situation with such precision, proposed an issue, 
and made a definite matter of that which she so 
willingly would have let float in the imponderable 
ether. What happiness could be greater than these 
first love emotions, whose freshness constituted their 
greatest charm? Even their violence, that fright- 
ened her, brought with it that delicious sensation 
of constant danger; she felt that she was frail; 
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she was not sure but death would come while he 
pressed his lips upon her hand. What! could one 
get used to such joys as to let them lose their 
flavor, without being sure of replacing them with 
new ones? 

While casting a glance at her toilet before dinner 
there was time for her fears to gradually lessen, and 
the happiness, born of the evening before, gathered 
over her excited emotions, as the waters of a 
beautiful lake are stilled when fair weather re- 
turns. 

Oh, what richness love had introduced into her 
life! She experienced the sensation of some new 
luxury ; something to be compared to the softness 
of velvet, of rich furs in which one wraps the 
body at the first sting of winter. It seemed as if, 
up to that day, she had only been a poor, shivering 
creature at the door of some palace; but, accus- 
tomed to her misery, she had endured it without 
heeding it. Now an enchanted world was open- 
ing before her; full of perfumes, of soft silks, 
of warmth, of light. She penetrated within gently, 
stupefied, seized with torpor from this unknown 
sweetness. 

One of her first impulses, bizarre though it was, 
but very sincere, was the longing to share this joy 
with General Néoutof. Always, from the first 
of their marriage, she had hastened instinctively 
to him every time she found a jewel, book, or 
bouquet in her boudoir or room, desirous to thank 
him or share her pleasure with him; so it was 
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natural now to run to her friend, to her confidant, 
to say to him: ‘‘Great happiness has entered my 
Mre.; I jlove.”* 

It required a sort of effort to restrain her from 
this imprudent temptation, so great was her need 
of sharing this joy. 

There has béen much jesting about this deplor- 
able habit of lovers to throw themselves into the 
arms of some confidant, when the most elementary 
prudence would have warned them to keep silence. 

This severity arises, perhaps, from the ignorance 
that exists concerning the wants of the human heart. 

Sorrow has tears for expression; one may weep 
alone; true grief certainly demands solitude; but 
joy cannot do without exterior expansion: it is 
communicative, it seeks response and compliments. 
It is thus that lovers appear talkative and ridicu- 
lous, — when one is not in love himself. 

Cleopatra could confide in no one. She was 
forced to become absorbed in another idea, to the 
end that she might appear like herself. This was 
not easy; but she succeeded in luring her husband 
upon the wrong track, whose good-humor had 
been preserved. In the evening some friends 
dropped in, and, as soon as they retired, the count- 
ess was too weary to think of anything else other 
than repose. 

The next day she went out to breathe some fresh 
air; and upon the quay of the Court she met Ulric. 
It was the favorite promenade in that season, where 
one was pretty sure to see the high society in line 
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of march. They exchanged greetings, accom- 
panied by a smile from Cleopatra. It was not 
much, but better than nothing, she thought. Ulric 
thought she was cruel, and she might, at least, 
have invited him to take tea that evening. But 
he lost both his time and reflections. 

The next day the same thing happened, and the 
young man soon learned a lesson that proved very 
useful. 

His passion had swept him so far away from the 
proprieties of life that he paid no heed to spec- 
tators, or their curiosity. eared in solitude, a 
child of nature, without friends, he was, neverthe- 
less, what is called a man of the best society. 

His mother was too fine a lady not to have had 
him perfectly well brought up. Without minding 
them much he knew and observed all the duties he 
owed to himself, and all that he owed to society 
about him. 

But the anxiety about ‘*they says,” the judg- 
ments entertained by a third party concerning, not 
only our acts, but also our thoughts, —there is 
where Alsen was entirely ignorant. He fulfilled 
his part as a gallant man,as an honest man, and, 
acting in a loyal manner, he never dreamed that 
any action of his could be falsely interpreted. 

The idea that the woman he loved might be 
wrongfully accused, by indifferent persons, on 
account of sentiments that he entertained for her, 
broke in upon him like a flash of light. 

This child of twenty-six suddenly bethought him- 
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self that they were not alone in the world. Till 
then, as he never had failed to show to Cleopatra 
the respect she was accustomed to, he did not think 
she could be injured by his love; but in seeing her 
obliged to speak to ten different persons, and greet 
twenty bores, before she was able to show him any . 
recognition, he became aware of the peril which 
he brought upon her, in manifesting such evident 
adoration as he did. 

A very wise old woman once said of a calum- 
niated couple that there was nothing criminal 
between them; she would swear to it, for they 
looked at each other. There is no call for suspi- 
cion, except of lovers who in society dare not 
look into each other’s faces. 

Through excess of prudence Alsen came near 
compromising Cleopatra; for all of a sudden, 
accused by his conscience, he formed a severe reso- 
lution, and, falling from one extreme into another, 
he affected not to see her at all. The countess 
had often observed these lover’s intrigues, these 
innocent tricks, which deceive no one; but she was 
caught in this snare, and immediately feared that 
she had wounded Ulric. 

‘* Come to-morrow,” she said, stopping before 
him to say good-morning. 

The long lashes drooped over his bright eyes, 
and he bowed to her with ceremony. The grand 
duke came upon them at this moment in his little 
drojky ; he looked at them with marked attention. 
Cleopatra seemed changed; less certain of her 
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empire, she had not the same haughty indifference ; 
it was a woman whose soul was troubled. 

At a glance this sharp observer of women 
guessed the truth, or nearly so. The idea of any 
deep passion had not even grazed the surface of 
his brain; but he believed that the countess was 
touched by the revenge of Cupid, as he said it 
to himself with a smile. ‘‘ Well,” he concluded 
mentally, ‘* this boy is handsome enough for her to 
fall in love with. It is somewhat commonplace, 
and brings this proud statue to a more ordinary 
level; but Néoutof ought to expect as much.” 

He passed on, his horse at a rapid trot, bowing 
to them with gracious dignity; and Cleopatra felt 
easy when she saw that he did not turn back. 

It was a beautiful day; a crowd of ladies were 
out to take the air. Irene did not fail of improv- 
ing the opportunity. She made her appearance 
on the arm of her husband, who was growing de- 
cidedly stout, although she was getting very thin 
again. 

‘* Ah! my charming sister,” said Charamirof ; 
‘¢ delighted to see you. Are you so absorbed in 
yourself that you never go out nowadays?” 

‘¢ My husband is not very well, and 1 keep him 
company,’’ answered Cleopatra; ‘‘ but I was at 
the May parade. You did not see me, my dear 
brother ; you were better employed.” 

Irene looked at her husband as if violently dis- 
turbed. For some time she had imagined, either 
with reason or without, that he was deceiving her, 
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and she would easily have thrown to the dogs the 
reputation of her best friend if it could have en- 
lightened her. But Cleopatra and the culprit had 
both an innocent air. 

*¢ My dear Irene,’’ said Charamirof, ‘‘ since we 
have the good fortune to meet your sister I will 
leave you together. I want to walk on the Per- 
spective Nevsky, and you know that it is not the 
proper place for ladies to go to. Good-by.” 

He disappeared with such lightness as one 
would scarcely expect from so portly a person; 
leaving his wife with increased disquietude, and 
his sister-in-law very much inclined to laugh. 

‘¢Ffe has flown away,” said Cleopatra; ‘ shall 
we walk along a little way together, Irene? That 
will look well; they like among the great to see 
families united.” 

She signified, imperceptibly, the Winter Palace, 
that they were approaching at that moment. 

Irene was thinking of her husband, and did not 
reply. 

‘¢ And the baby?” demanded Cleopatra. 

*¢ Thank you, it is superb; and your husband?” 

Thus they exchanged the usual~ compliments, 
without much concern about responses. 

‘¢T was going to say, also, ‘Thank you, he is 
superb;’ but that is not true. Lately his gout 
has caused him to suffer much; but he is better 
now.” 

‘¢ Ah! so much the better!” said Irene, in a 
tone that meant ‘‘so much the worse.” 
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After a moment of silence, she added, ‘ Say, 
Cleopatra, he is eighty, — your husband? ” 

‘* No, my dear; not yet, — seventy-seven only.” 

‘¢ That is good: you will soon be a widow.” 

Cleopatra started. Widow — free — yes, that 
might happen; only would it be soon, or would 
it be late? 

**What makes you say that?” she demanded. 

Irene looked at her, amazed. 

*¢ Don’t you find that natural? But, my dear, 
there can’t be two opinions upon that point. You 
will marry again, I hope.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,” said Cleopatra, watching the blue, 
sparkling waves of the magnificent river. 

*¢'You say ‘perhaps’; I say, ‘certainly.’ I ex- 
pect to see you take a young, handsome husband.” 

‘* Why?” murmured the countess. 

‘¢ Because, you see, my dear, after Lent one 
wants very much to get an indigestion. Don’t 
you know where my husband has gone?” 

‘¢ No,” replied Cleopatra, who found her sister’s 
conversation very incoherent. 

‘¢ Well, 1am afraid he is on the way to get an 
indigestion, —he also. Don’t you understand? 
Well, no matter; your intelligence was never very 
quick. Good-by, I must go home; it is cold.” 

They shook hands and separated. 

‘*A singular thing, this relationship,” thought 
Cleopatra; ‘‘ between my sister and me there is 
not an atom of sympathy, and Ulric, whom I do 
not know, so to speak, is so dear to me, — so dear!” 
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The ray of sunshine this thought evoked warmed 
her all the way till she reached home. Upon 
entering she found the house in strange disorder. 
The footman was not at his post in the antecham- 
ber; the doors were all open. 

She advanced, and an odor of ether struck her 
at once. With an anxious presentiment she flew to 
her husband’s apartment. At the threshold of his 
work-room she met the physician. 

‘What is it, doctor?” she demanded, prepared 
for the worst. 

‘*¢ Be easy, madame; your husband had a faint- 
ing fit, and, thinking it was an attack of paralysis, 
they sent for me. Happily it is nothing. The 
general will be completely restored in two or three 
days.” 

He. bowed and hurried away, like a man whose 
minutes are counted. 

Cleopatra stood a moment immovable. Néoutof 
had been very ill, then! 

The doctor—perhaps he concealed the truth 
from her. She dared not think. Instantly coming 
to herself, she entered the room. 

*¢ Joy of my eyes!” said the invalid, very low, 
reaching her feebly his hand. ‘* Your old husband 
has once more escaped his old mistress — Death.” 

‘¢ God be thanked!” responded she, with sin- 
cere fervor. 

No, decidedly, she could not think coldly of 
seeing this man die. 

And her torn heart seemed to bleed at every fibre. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE DARK SIDE OF BRIGHT THINGS. 


EOUTOF soon recovered from the sickness 

that had frightened his household, and at the 

end of a few days he was able to ride out in an 

open tarriage, — that which had not happened for 

along time. Their departure for Tsarskoé-Sélo 
was delayed until the last days of May. 

Ulric went every other day to spend a quarter of 
an hour with Cleopatra. Often he found her with 
some intruder, when he would be seated and main- 
tain the most unbroken silence. He had- been 
reared in solitude, and did not like to talk; and 
that was how some gossips had given him the 
title of ** the silent Scandinavian.” 

But he was not offended, claiming that words 
are silver but silence is gold, and that one is to be 
pitied, indeed, who is forced to exhaust himself 
for hours seeking to say something when he has 
nothing to say. If the intruder held out, Ulric 
would rise at the end of the quarter of an hour, 
that he had sworn to himself not to exceed, and, 
bowing gravely, would kiss the hand she openly 
offered him and go. All this was entirely in con- 
formity to the best usages of society, and there 
could be nothing to criticise. 
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Alone, it was different; he would seat himself at 
a proper distance, so that achance-comer might not 
suspect anything, then he would take Cleopatra’s 
hand and retain it in his. She sought to talk, to 
maintain, for self-love if nothing else, the appear- 
ance of keeping up a conversation. Futile effort! 
she was overcome with a delicious torpor, and, 
unable to pronounce a syllable, she yielded to the 
magnetism of the dear presence. 

A noise in the neighboring room, a cry in the 
street, sometimes the fall of a leaf from the flower- 
stands, would cause them to start and awake from 
the dream ; she would then withdraw her hand and 
seek to renew their conversation. Then it was that 
she would scold him tenderly, counsel him to be 
patient, and entreat him to learn to wait. He lis- 
tened, his eyes fixed upon hers, without interrupt- 
ing her, and when she stopped, a smile upon 
her lips, and a ray in her eyes, he said to her 
sorrowfully : — 

‘¢ We are living in sin. Do you not fear that 
God in his wrath will smite us?” | 

‘¢ What harm do we do?” stammered Cleopatra, 
seeking to defend herself. 

‘*We are guilty, before God. He who has 
wished for adultery has committed it already in 
his heart.” 

In vain, with all her practical good sense, this 
woman, broken into the yoke of the world, 
sought to solve the enormous difference that sepa- 
rates the intention of an act—the premeditation 
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of crime —from crime itself; he would not be 
persuaded. His religious education, the severity 
of his former instruction, had left ineffaceable 
traces upon his character. He had not been strong 
enough to struggle with his passion. He wished 
to justify it by a legitimate union, in the end that 
his conscience might be at peace. 

‘¢ But,” said Cleopatra, one day, ‘* can you not 
see that we should have committed murder if 
Néoutof should die of grief, or of an attack, the 
day I shall speak to him of divorce?” 

‘*No!” replied d’Alsen; ‘** you would be doing 
right in trying to recover your liberty. It is for 
him to show that he is not selfish.” 

*¢ Ulric, you are cruel, and I am afraid of you.” 

‘*T love you!” replied he, taking the slender 
hand of the young woman in his, that were like 
ice. 

She could make no reply. 

He was cruel, in fact, because he was selfish, 
and selfish because he was in love; and, more 
than that, he could not believe in the existence 
of a deep feeling in the heart of a man as old 
as Néoutof. Truly he was a child of nature, — 
one of those beings that, reared far from other 
men, are forced to discover everything for them- 
selves without accepting anything from the in- 
struction of others. He had not had as yet great 
experience with suffering; he only believed in 
what he knew, —the death of an adored mother, 
and the impossibility of marrying the woman he 
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loved, and he thought those trials above all 
others. 

Néoutof and his wife were settled at Tsarskoé- 
Sélo. The second year of his marriage the general 
bought a beautiful house, surrounded by a large 
and shady garden. It was at Sophia, in the 
suburbs of the imperial city. It was there that 
he spent the summer, being no longer able to 
endure the long voyage necessary to visit his 
estates in T'ver. 

The settlement at Sophia gave less liberty to 
Ulric than he had enjoyed at St. Petersburg. 
The garden where he would so much have loved 
to walk with Cleopatra was generally the retreat 
of her husband, who passed the pleasant hours of 
the day there, beneath a tent constructed expressly 
to .protect him. 

By chance, which was not Hee chance per- 
haps, Ulric, up to that time, had never been 
introduced to Count Néoutof. Would Cleopatra 
be able, in these new conditions of existence, to 
prevent this meeting, that seemed inevitable? 

For several days they were not able.to see each 
other. D’Alsen had not dared to take up his 
residence in the same town; he had, therefore, 
rented small apartments at Pavlovsk, from whence 
he could go to Tsarskoé-Sélo every day without 
attracting too much attention. By some wicked 
fate it was ordered that each of them should arrive 
every time, at any place, wherever it might be, 
five minutes after the other had departed. 
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Grown nervous by these repeated disappoint- 
ments to see each other and to speak, they thought 
of each other with less tenderness than anger, and 
the suffering they endured they sought instinctively 
to make reciprocal. 

It was a day in June, one of those marvellous 
days which have only one imperfection, — that of 
being too warm, — that Néoutof, concerning whom 
the grand duke had often sent to inquire, deter- 
mined to try to get as far as the palace, to pay him 
his regards. Attended by his footman he mounted 
(not without some difficulty) the low barouche 
that was known to every one in the city and the 
suburbs. His wife saw him set out, greeted him 
with a gesture of the hand, then very quickly, in 
a sort of fever, she started for the park. She was 
sure of meeting Ulric that day; she felt, she knew 
he was there, and that he was waiting for her. 

She directed her steps towards the pier, where a 
fleet of barks from all countries wait the amateurs, 
from the pirogue of the savage Orinoco, to the 
bark of the Léman, with its two sails crossed, that 
give it the air of a bird. This is the place where 
one is generally to be found; the place for idle 
gossip and rendezvous. ‘There are never many 
persons here at a time, but there are always plenty 
of interested parties wandering about, waiting for 
the wished-for moment. 

D’Alsen was there in full view, like a great, inex- 
perienced child. For eight days he had passed two 
or three hours, silent and morose, scanning the 
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promenaders, without daring even to take the 
paddle of a périssoire, or of a podoscaphe, to give 
to his prolonged delay the slightest evidence of his 
possessing any nautical taste. 

He had a fine, quick eye; for, on perceiving the 
light dress of the countess, he withdrew aside with- 
out looking around. 

She, on her part, had seen him, and stopped to 
talk an instant with this one and that. Having thus 
consumed several minutes, which to him seemed 
like centuries, while his heart was beating, and his 
temples throbbing, she retired in the direction of 
a great, open sheet of water, a deserted locality, 
almost abandoned, mouldy, where no one ever 
walked; for fear of damp, said some; fevers, said 
others, and really no one knew why. 

A moment later they met. It was almost a 
shock. They could not fall into each other’s arms ; 
they looked at each other with a hostile air. 

How they had suffered during these unending 
days! She more than he, perhaps; but he did not 
believe it, and she had no desire to let him know. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ do you believe that such an 
existence as this can be endured?” 

*¢ No!” answered she, fearlessly. 

*¢ And it is you, —you alone who condemn us to 
this torture. Without considering that we may be 
suspected at any moment” — 

Cleopatra’s pride was awakened at this reproach. 

*¢ ‘That will not be my fault,” she said, ‘* but 
yours. It is for you not to commit any imprudent 


act. A short visit at my house now ‘and then, at 
the hour that the general rte his nap, tient not 
be remarked by any one.’ 

‘¢T do not wish to expose myself to the chance 
of meeting your husband!” he said, full of secret 
rage, against this inaccessible and victorious enemy. 

‘¢T am indeed exposed to suspicion on your 
account, and I do not complain,” she said, haughtily. 

With their looks they measured each other and 
found their pride equal. 

‘¢ This must end,” said Ulric, with closed teeth ; 
*¢to-morrow demand a divorce from your hus- 
band.” 

Beneath the real Cleopatra, vanquished by love, 
there slumbered the Cleopatra of old, who had 
formerly said, ‘* The frailty of others serves me; 
I am not made to love.” The latter wakened 
suddenly, and regarded the new Cleopatra with 
disdain. What, had it come tothis, — that she was 
to receive the orders of a man? Was a man to 
think himself her master, and pretend to direct her 
life, and impose upon her an action that she found 
odious, and, more than that, so deeply humiliat- 
ing? ‘Twenty years of independence had made of 
the obscure Mlle. Bakhtof the Countess Néoutof, 
Lady of the Palace;—she had never voluntarily 
bent her head beneath any other authority except 
that of reason; her old self rose up before her to 
prevent the violation of her rights. She loved 
Ulric, certainly ; but she had done wrong in allow- 
ing him to think he was her master. 
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*¢T shall not do what you ask of me,” she said 
coldly. ‘‘It is a bad action.” 

** And I,” replied he, with lips pallid from ex- 
cess of proud suffering, ‘‘I can’t live longer with 
a troubled conscience. You must follow me, or 
we must part.” 

Some voice in the depths of Cleopatra’s soul 
cried: ‘* Follow him—no matter where, no matter 
at what price!” But her dignity hushed this cry 
of nature. , 

‘*¢T accept no conditions,” said she. 

They looked at each other again with a threat- 
ening air; then, when Ulric’s anger suddenly 
yielded : — 

** Dear, I adore you! You don’t know what 
you do. I am so weary of struggling and suffer- 
ing!” 

‘‘Do you think that I am not?” said Cleo- 
patra, turning away her eyes. 

‘¢’Then do what I demand.” 

“No!” 

They walked at hazard up and down the damp 
alleys ; suddenly Néoutof’s low barouche passed 
the street that borders the park beneath them. 
Cleopatra felt stronger. No, she would not carry 
death to the protector of her youth. If need be, 
she would die rather than commit such an act. 

‘““T am going away, then,” said d’Alsen, with 
a broken voice. ‘* My dream vanishes; my life 
has no further object. You do not love me.” 

Proud silence closed Cleopatra’s lips. Why 
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would he thus misinterpret her? That then was 
what happened when one loves without knowing 
the person! He took upon himself to be her 
judge, —this stranger, that by accident had fallen 
into her life. In what name? By what right had 
he come to give her orders, and pervert her con- 
science? 

‘¢ Good-by!” he said, with a strange, almost 
wild, gesture. ‘*OQ God! how could you have 
made me so wretched! It is my just punishment.” 

‘‘It is the punishment of my faults,” thought 
Cleopatra. : 

She would have liked to say something cruel 
to him, take him by the arm, kiss his lips, or push 
him away brutally, she did not know which; her 
hands were tempted in the vicinity of this adored 
being — hated perhaps. 

‘¢] don’t know! I don’t know!” she thought, 
desperately. ‘‘ Let him go, for he steals away my 
reason.” 

She passed her hand over her eyes, as if to clear 
them. 

The little barouche of the general was seen at 
the end of the avenue; one would have said that 
he was intentionally lingering about the park. 
Perhaps Néoutof was looking for his wife, to save 
her the trouble of returning home afoot. 

*¢ Cleopatra!” said Ulric, low. 

*¢ What do you wish?” 

‘¢Give me your hand to kiss for the last time, 
that I may remember it to my death.” 
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‘¢ If he touches me, I am lost,’”’ thought the un- 
happy one. ‘‘ All my strength is leaking through 
my fingers.” 

“You refuse? Ah! you never loved me! I 
thought you did; you also — you have believed it, 
since you have told me so. It was a dreaam—lI 
shall never see you again.” 

He did not weep, but his grave voice rung out 
the short phrases like a knell; and his beautiful 


eyes, always full of life and tenderness, looked as 


if they were veiled with crape, like torches that 
are carried at funerals. 

‘¢ Not here,” said Cleopatra; ‘‘ here I cannot 
tall with you; I am afraid of everything.” 

Ulric shook his head. 

‘That must come to an end,” said he; ‘‘if it is 
No, as well to-day— You will not do what I 
ask?” 

‘¢ T cannot,” replied she. 

**Then good-by—it is the third time that I 


have said it. How feeble one is when he loves! 


You are courageous — you, because you do not 
love.”’ 

The unfortunate! Each time that he repeated 
the phrase he lost all the ground he had gained. 
Cleopatra’s heart was wounded, but she had a soul 
too high to defend herself. 

*‘ Come to see me at my house,” she said; ‘‘ I 
wish it.” 

VV hen 7” 

‘¢ When it pleases you.” 
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‘‘Tt is an order. I will obey. I will come to 
see you before I leave.” 

She stood impassive. Let him go, since he mis- 
understood her to such a degree. Ah! how cruel 
was love! What ferocity it employed to soften the 
heart, so as to rend it more easily the next moment! 

They bowed, and Ulric retired down aside alley. 

Cleopatra looked for a while at the open sheet of 
water. 

The end of all her troubles, — was it not there? 

One could easily die when saturated with suffer- 
ings. It was an end. 

She followed along, with a slow step, in the di- 
rection of the pier. ‘There, surrounded by a crowd 
of friends and acquaintances, Néoutof, with a quick 
and mirthful eye, was seated in his barouche, listen- 
ing to the news of the day. Upon seeing his wife, 
he burst out joyously. ‘* Ah! the countess!” said 
he, with his thick voice, ‘‘ Which of your lovers 
have you left in despair to-day, madame? You 
are prodigiously beautiful ! ” 

He loved to treat her thus in public. The old 
French gallantry was really noble as it escaped the 
lips of this husband, so unlike all the others. 

Cleopatra smiled feebly. 

‘* All the lovers have returned home at this hour, 
for the wind is rising. You should do the same, 
sir. Will you please offer me a place by you?” 

‘¢ Only too happy! To tell the truth, I was wait- 
ing for you.” 

She was seated, and the two ponies snorted and 
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started off. The spectators, enchanted, regarded 
them as they disappeared. This conversation had 
amused them like a scene of comedy perfectly 
played, and left upon their lips the smile that in 
the theatre accompanies sweet emotions. 

‘* They are truly perfect,” said some one in the 
group. ‘‘* Néoutof has found a pearl!” 

‘¢ Bah!” said a troubled soul, “ that is nothing 
but appearances. It is the bottom that should be 
seen.” 

But this thought was lost, and in twenty houses 
of the city it was repeated that night that Néoutof 
was really happy-in having married this admirable 
Mile. Bakhtof. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
GOSSIPING. 


LEOPATRA was satisfied with what she had 
done. She could not consider Ulric’s fare- 
wellas anything serious. Folks talk about leaving ; 
but they never leave. He had well merited her 
severity. He had assumed such control of her that 
she had only performed a duty in asserting her 
liberty. Why would he not be patient? She was 
patient, and God knew she loved him well, al- 
though he pretended that she was so indifferent. 
Even the thought of touching his hand caused her 
entire being to thrill with emotion. He had been 
absurd, and she had acted wisely. 

This forced argument, composed of pride and 
bitterness, fell to the ground in less than twenty- 
four hours, and intolerable suffering set in. She 
wanted to see him, to be assured that he was not 
unhappy. She was thirsting to look into his eyes, 
to see if the tears had not burned away their 
brightness. Twenty times in an hour she started 
as if she heard Ulric’s desperate cry. If she dared 
she would write him;, but that was an obstacle in 
the way of her dignity; a letter would be the 
opening of an intrigue, the first step towards an 
abyss, and Cleopatra would not fall. 
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She withdrew within herself, helpless and in 
despair. There was nothing in the world that 
belonged to her except his love, and this love she 
had wounded. Like a bird struck with an arrow, 
it lay bleeding at her feet, the wing broken. It 
would die, perhaps; but she dared not touch it, 
not even to lay some balm upon the wound. 

The third day, waking after a night of heavy 
sleep and agonizing dreams, she thought for the 
moment that the world was going to end, and the 
sun never would rise again. Her eyes were so 
swollen by the tears she had wept that she was 
unable to open them. She was terrified, and 
believed she was blind; but at the call of the bell 
the maid ran and threw open her window, and she 
saw life return with the light of day. 

Cleopatra sighed. Still another day to live! 
And what would this day bring? Suffering, as- 
suredly. Why had she not abided by her old 
dream, — to live without love? Regrets were too 
late now. Too late also to call Ulric; he did not 
wish to see her; he bore her a grudge. 

For the first time a doubt penetrated the soul of 
the countess, and her upright spirit received the 
first shock that was to warpit. She questioned 
herself if she was not exaggerating her duties, and 
if she ought to remain the wife of Néoutof, —if 
she acted rightly in sacrificing Ulric’s happiness 
and her own to the last years of an old man. 

It was a flash; justice and goodness immediately 
gained the ascendency; but the lightning had 
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scorched the heart of the tree. The bark re- 
mained, the marrow was destroyed. From that 
hour Cleopatra was no longer the same. 

It was raining, a fine rain, without any pity, that 
seemed born with the world, and destined to last 
forever. Cleopatra cast a resigned look into the 
garden, covered with running brooklets, and then 
presented herself at the apartment of her husband 
to read the morning papers. Immediately followed 
the breakfast, that she lengthened out as long as 
she could; she feared to find herself alone, and 
forced to think. She was weary of thinking, 
as one is of walking. Her head did not ache, 
but she was suffering from unutterable weariness. 
But soon her husband had the appearance of drows- 
ing, and she was at liberty to retire. 

The idea of solitude filled her with horror. She 
thought of ordering her carriage and going out for 
a round of calls; but compassion for her servants, 
as well as for the horses, forbade her to expose 
them to the inclemency of such weather. 

She had taken up a book, though sure of not 
understanding it, when she heard the wheels of a 
carriage grate on the wet sand. Who would dare 
to face this deluge if not Ulric? 

She stood, shuddering. It was General Trédine 
who entered, pompous and stiff; in reality the 
worst gossip of the court, — since Kamoutzine had 
gone to the next world. 

‘*'You did not expect me, eh?” he observed, 
entering. ‘*I have come to chat with you. Upon 
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my word there is no one to talk with. Did you 
know that all the pretty women in the city have 
taken it into their heads to fall in love? Vara 
Lepkine with her cousin; Sophie Lavrof with 
Lieutenant Sourof, and Natalie with her husband! 
Yes, with her husband! There is no more talking 
with them; either they do not listen to you, or they 
talk of the loved object! There is no one but you, 
countess, you alone of all the world, that are above 
the frailties of the body, as well as the soul!” 

Cleopatra smiled. Often this prattle had amused 
her in times gone by; now he seemed to her 
tedious, and even coarse, beneath his covering of 
society manners. But this dull companion was 
better than solitude, and she encouraged. him with 
a few words; provided that Ulric did not come, 
thinking she was alone! 

Trédine continued his little scandals. It was a 
collection of anecdotes accurately made out. He 
understood well how to fill the réle of a courtier, 
even to the art of pleasing the most inattentive 
listener. He could talk for hours without repeat- 
ing the same remark, which was no small ad- 
vantage, and which showed an excellent memory. 

An hour and a half passed in this fashion. Cleo- 
patra, at first preoccupied, at last became interested 
in the conversation of her guest, who threw so 
much conviction into his recitals. She grew insen- 
sible to her sorrow, but insensible as the wounded 
upon a bed of pain, who sinks into a state of torpor, 
which is, nevertheless, suffering. ‘Trédine rose to 
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go, and, according to his deplorable custom, — the 
only want of good manners one could reproach 
him for, — he stood, still searching in his mind for 
any bit of news that he might have forgotten. 

*¢ Ah!” he exclaimed, with a gesture that signi- 
fied that he had recalled something. 

** Well,” said the countess, with complaisance. 

*¢'Young d’Alsen, you know, that Swede who is 
so silent, — you have lately improved him a little, 
chr? 

‘‘T know, I know. Well?” exclaimed Cleo- 
patra, overcome with impatience. 

*¢ Well, he is going to leave.” 

‘¢ Going to leave?” repeated the unhappy woman, 
supporting herself by the back of a chair. 

‘‘ Yes, the climate does not agree with him, 
they say. He has asked to be recalled. Good- 
day, countess.” : 

He went, swinging his heavy body, with the air 
of a conqueror. Cleopatra called to him :— 

‘¢ Monsieur d’Alsen, is he ill? You said the cli- 
mate did not agree with him?” 

*¢ Upon my word I know nothing about it. I met 
him this morning ; he looked like a corpse; he had 
been to his legation for formalities. Is that a mat- 
ter that interests you, countess?” 

‘¢ Why — yes! his uncle recommended him to 
me.” 

‘Oh, yes. I had forgotten. These Swedes, you 
know, my dear countess, they have always some 
phantasmagory in their heads. Good-day!” 
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He departed, leaving Cleopatra struck to the 
heart. 

It was true then; he was going; with him life 
fled. She should surely die the moment of his 
departure; she should die for the simple reason 
that he was the sun of her existence, and she could 
not live away from his sunshine. 

She rose up suddenly, making a great effort, and 
went to a small desk. | 

She chose a sheet of paper bearing her mono- 
gram, and with a bold hand she wrote : — 

*¢ Do not go: I will do as you have asked me.” 

The note was sealed, and committed to a foot- 
man, with orders to take it immediately to the 
house of M. d’Alsen, and wait for a reply; then 
Cleopatra looked within herself. 

She was vanquished at last, and ceased to rebel. 

She could have lived, fighting with him. 
Cruel misunderstandings would have exhausted 
her less, provided that they were always to be 
followed by reconciliation. But absence, exile, — 
for really he banished her from his life, — it was 
more than she was able to bear up under. She 
had said that she would die sooner than cause 
Néoutof to suffer; she thought now that she would 
sooner kill Néoutof and die than to cause Ulric to 
suffer. She remained motionless, plunged in horror 
of herself and everything that did not concern the 
one she loved. 

The rain continued to pour. 

Again the sound of wheels was heard without ; 
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to this she paid no heed; but a well-known step 
caused her to lift her head. Before her upon the 
threshold of the salon stood Ulric; he was scarcely 
to be recognized ; wasted by three days of suffering 
as if it had been the sickness of a month. 

A. feeble cry escaped her, torn from the depths 
of her soul, and she fell into the arms that he 
opened to receive her. He retained her, and softly 
—with no resistance from her—he kissed the 
closed eyes, the pale cheeks, and lips partly open. 

A shudder, now and then, passed through her 
frame, but she remained as she had fallen, upon 
his shoulder, faint, or passing away. He thought - 
she was dying. 

‘¢ Darling, darling! wake!” he cried, clasping 
her arm with force. 

She opened her eyes, and he seated her in an 
arm-chair. 

**'You will live, say?” she murmured, clinging 
to his arm. 

‘¢ Since it is your wish — but you?” 

‘¢T —J] will do what you require of me. I will 
go and talk with him soon.” 

She made an effort to rise, but was too feeble. 

*¢ Wait,” said he; ** look at me! speak to me!” 
Oh, if you knew my misery! They told you I was 
going away?” 

‘Yes, just now — don’t go; I can’t bear it.” 

‘¢ We will leave together,” he murmured very 
low. 


Oh, yes!” 
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She remained motionless, looking at him with 
ecstasy. 

** Now,” she said, slowly, ‘‘I must speak. 
I had sworn to be an honest and faithful wife to 
my husband; but since you have embraced me I 
am no longer honest or faithful. Now I must act.” 

D’Alsen bent forward to kiss her beautiful face, 
shining at once with intense joy and sorrow; she 
made a slow gesture, as if to push him away. 

‘‘ No, no —not here —not to-day; wait till I 
have spoken — I did not understand you when you 
said that in wishing for adultery one has already 
committed it in one’s heart; but I understand now. 
Do not increase the weight of my sin; I will speak 
at once, when you have left.” 

She looked at him with singular persistence, as 
if she was addressing him some mute question ; 
suddenly : — 

“Go,” she said; ‘*I am strong. I have the 
courage. [ start.” 

She rose, her eyes fixed on him. 

‘‘Tf you knew,” she continued, very low, ‘‘ the 
intense longing I have to kiss your face, and drink 
in your life from your eyes; but no, not here — it 
is horrible — it is cowardly — it is shameful! Go! 
I will write you.” 

‘¢ When shall I see you?” 

‘* When I am free. Go, my love, my joy!” 

She retreated slowly towards the door of her 
chamber (he remaining motionless), and stopped 
at the threshold within the curtains. 
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‘6 Au revoir!” she said, with a voice that he 
scarcely heard. 

And she disappeared like a shadow. 

Alone in her room, Cleopatra slid down upon 
her knees before the holy images. She wished to 
pray, but she did not know what to ask. Every 
vow that she formulated at that moment, was it not 
a falsehood? 

‘‘Give me strength, O God!” she cried at last ; 
‘*strength and courage. I thought, just now, I 
would be bold. I see, indeed, that I have not 
the courage to strike with a steady hand. O God, 
help me!” 

But she did not feel that sweet warmth that ac- 
companies the prayers of the faithful. 

*¢ Alone, wholly alone,” she said; ‘** alone, with- 
out support, without friends, without God! Ah, 
yes! alone — facing boldly the world for the love 
of him!” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


LEOPATRA entered the apartment of her 

husband with emotions similar to those 

felt by Christians in former times when they en- 

tered the arena; with this difference, that she enter- 

tained no fear for herself, only for the one she was 
going to strike. 

Néoutof, half reclining in his arm-chair, was 
studying the ceiling; he saw, perhaps, pass be- 
tween the gray wall and himself the merry years 
of his youth, when he had been loved by women 
and adored by soldiers; boudoirs and _batile- 
ground, both had pleasant remembrances for him, 
for his life had been happy and full. Was it 
not a wonderful chance that, at the moment when 
his years began to seem heavy to him, he 
should have bethought himself to come to St. 
Petersburg, where he had met this delicious 
creature that bore his name? 

She was better than a daughter, for she possessed, 
besides, more devotion ; the charm of a wife, beau- 
tiful and attractive, who lived to please, even an 
old man, chained to a bed of suffering. 

In this concert of little flutes and hautboys that 
sung the glory of Cleopatra in the soul of the gen- 
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eral, there was secretly mingled a funeral note, 
carefully muffled beneath the other joyous songs. 
Certainly, Cleopatra had changed lately, within 
two or three months. She had no longer that 
marvellous readiness of wit, that delicate taste, 
that made her such a wonderful conversationalist. 
But the most beautiful sky, had it not clouds 
that transiently obscure the brightness of the 
day? 

Néoutof had reached that point in his meditations 
when Cleopatra stood before him. Only to see 
the troubled face, the tragic eyes, and he felt 
it was the funeral note that he had heard. He 

straightened himself up in his seat, and with his 
hands clasping the arm of his chair, bent forward 
to examine more closely the features of his wife, 
but he addressed her no question. It was for her 
to speak. 

‘‘ My friend,” said Cleopatra, with a dying voice, 
‘‘T have something painful to say to you” — 

‘¢T can see it well!” growled the general, with- 
out ceasing to look at her. 

‘‘Up to this moment I have done my best to 
make you happy, — have I succeeded?” 

‘¢- You have, indeed, only too well succeeded,” 
grumbled he, between his teeth. 

‘¢It is the remembrance of this pleasure that I 
have been able to contribute to your life that I 
invoke to-day, so that I may be favored with your 
indulgence.” 

‘You cannot wish — you cannot wish” — 
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He could not bring himself to express his 
thought, it seemed so enormous to him. 

Cleopatra, still standing, as if before a judge, 
put one hand upon the table for support. 

** Be seated, madame, be seated,’’ said Néoutof, 
rising to get her a chair. ‘‘I beg a thousand 
pardons for not thinking of this before.” 

She sat down, overcome. Suddenly she took 
courage and spoke more clearly : — 

**When I married you, sir, I did not think 
I was created for any other purpose than to 
be the devoted companion of your old age. My 
heart did not care for that which interests most 
of women. In a word, I entered your house 
as one enters a convent, with this difference, that 
you gave me the enjoyment of a fortune and a great 
name. I swear to you, sir, that I wished to be 
ever and only your friend, and that I took that oath 
upon my Bible.’’ 

A sob rose to her throat at the remembrance of 
that happy time. She repressed it, and continued 
firmly: ‘* Since recently a change has taken place 
within me. I was deceived in thinking myself 
different from others. I have met with a person 
who has decided my life. My heart has spoken.” 

** An old lover!” exclaimed Néoutof, fixing upon 
her his formidable eyes. 

The figure of Boris came again to disturb his 
peace. —s 
_ No; you do not know him,” Cleopatra hast- 
ened to add. 
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‘¢ And you love him?” 

**T love him.” 

Silence followed. Néoutof breathed with diffi- 
culty. The countess feared that he would lose 
consciousness; but his old body was strong to 
endure the sufferings of the soul as well as the 
tortures of the gout. 

‘¢ Why did you tell me?” began the general, 
at the end of amoment. ‘* Why did you not leave — 
me in ignorance? — that would, at least, have been 
more charitable.” 

She shook her head with all her former pride. 
** No, I should have been guilty. I present myself 
before you because I am innocent, and I will not 
bring shame’ upon your white hair.” 

He drew her so violently towards him that she 
fell upon her knees. He kissed her brow with 
ardor, and then, reaching her his hand to rise: — 

‘¢ Forgive me, countess, an action of which I was 
not master. You have touched my —yes, my old 
heart.” 

He broke down and sobbed aloud. 

*¢ My friend — my benefactor!” cried she, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

He dried his tears quickly. 

‘¢ No useless emotions,” he said, with a strong 
voice. ‘* Evidently you wish all to be open be- 
tween us. It is cruel for me, but honorable for 
both of us; you have done right.”: 

Cleopatra sat in her chair; anticipation, almost 
joyous, caused her heart to beat; it seemed as if it 
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was not to be so difficult. She might have ex- 
pected more opposition to obtain her liberty. 

They remained silent for several minutes, the 
soul so full of thoughts that they could not talk. 
Finally Néoutof began again. 

‘‘What are your intentions now? Your life is 
changed. What will you do?” 

No, it was not so easy as she had just thought, to 
pronounce the word ‘‘divorce.” If the idea had 
come to the general it would have been a different 
thing. 

Seeing her hesitate, he added, with slight bitter- 
ness : — 

‘¢T am not a serious obstacle; my days are 
numbered; my death will soon restore you your 
liberty. Will that suffice you?” 

She did not speak. 

*¢ What, then, do you wish? Speak, madame; 
really, you make me afraid with your silence,” 
he said, striking the table with a blow from a 
hand that once was powerful, but at present 
feeble and unarmed. 

*¢T have come to ask you to authorize me to seek 
a divorce,” said Cleopatra, as pale as the pearls 
of her necklace. 

avorce |” 

Néoutof rose, trembling. 

*¢ Divorce !”’ cried he, with a voice of thunder. 
*¢ Divorce from me! Public scandal! Formal 
avowal of shame! Madame, you have lost your 
reason !” 
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Cleopatra rose, and they looked in each other’s 
eyes. 

‘* Divorce, eh? Who asked you to confide such 
secrets to me? Were you not free to act at 
your pleasure? Am I a troublesome husband? 
Why don’t you do as others do? At least, if 
you behave improperly, I will have the right 
to kill you and your lover, and no one would call 
me ridiculous!” 

His white hair, rising up, surrounded his brow 
like a frightful aureole. He had never been more 
terrifying at the head of an army. 

*¢ My conscience,” said Cleopatra, feebly; ‘* my 
honor — yours.” 

She looked at him, not to entreat, but to re- 
proach him for comparing her with others, when a 
strange sickness seized her; the noise of rising 
waters filled her ears; her heart sunk. Sud- 
denly oppressed with slow mortal agony, she made 
a gesture with the hand, as if to drive away the 
suffering, and glided insensible down upon the car- 
pet. 

The general rang the silver clock furiously, that 
served him as a bell, which brought his valet de 
chambre quickly to his side. 

‘* Call some one! ” commanded Néoutof. ‘* Carry 
the countess to her bed; have her clothes removed 
and send for a physician. Warn me when that has 
been done,” 

His orders were executed, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour he entered, for the first time, 
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the sleeping-room of his wife, as timid as a 
youth. 

She had scarcely come to her senses. White 
as the pillow upon which her beautiful hair formed 
a nimbus, there was nothing sombre in her face 
except her eyes, of the color of deep sapphire, 
which interrogated anxiously the door. 

The general drew near, leaning upon his staff. 
He, also, was very pale, and his lips trembled while 
he strove to make his voice firm. 

‘¢You fainted, dear countess,” he said; ‘‘ the 
doctor will come soon; but it is nothing, be as- 
sured. Will you allow me to wait forthe doctor 
by you?” 

She made a feeble sign of assent, and he seated 
himself near the bed in an arm-chair. The room 
was very simple, in spite of the luxury of the 
furniture ; the bed, narrow and white as that of a 
young girl, ought not, it seemed, to shelter any 
but peaceful dreams. Yes, it was the apartment 
of an honest woman, where lies and frauds had 
never found a harbor. 

The doctor arrived at once. He ordered sleep, 
perfect quiet, and the absence of all emotions. 

*¢ Very marked predominance of the nervous 
system,” he said. ‘‘ I see nothing to cause anxiety 
for the moment; twenty-four hours of repose, and 
there will be no traces left of the attack; but it is 
necessary that the countess be very regular in her 
life, and free from everything that might excite 
her.” 


‘* H’m!” growled Néoutof, leading him to the 
door; ‘‘ you might as well order your apotheca- 
ries to sell quiet. Rest for a woman that receives, 
or returns, fifteen visits a day!” 

‘¢ The ordinary course of life and my prescrip- 
tions, are in effect very contradictory,” said the 
physician, smiling; ‘* but allow me to observe to 
Your Excellency that it is not medicine which can 
recede.” 

Néoutof returned to the bed of his wife. Her 
head was turned towards the wall, and Cleopatra 
appeared to sleep. The women were arranging 
her clothes in the adjoining room, the door of which 
was open. Noone could see him. He bent over 
the invalid and kissed her white brow, drowned in 
the shadows of her hair, with a sort of awkward- 
ness. 

Cleopatra opened her eyes. 

‘¢'You forgive me?’”’ she said, very low. 

‘‘We will talk of that,” responded he, with 
slight roughness, ‘‘ later.” 

He withdrew, seeking to hush on the floor the 
repeated strokes of his cane. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WILL. 


HE following day Cleopatra rose as soon as 

it was morning. The battle was far from 

being won, and the time was precious. More than 

once she had felt that her life was frail, but now 

it seemed as if she held it no longer in her hand; 

the thread of her existence had become so tenuous 
that it escaped her vision. 

Another would have stopped to gather wiles 
perhaps lose ground. Cleopatra did not belong 
to that class: she would struggle as long as she 
had a breath to spend. 

The general was surprised to see her enter his 
room as usual, about ten o’clock, at the moment 
when he was going to send to inquire for her. 

‘« Sir,” said Cleopatra, as she witnessed his 
surprise, ‘I should not have suffered that fainting- 
fit yesterday but for the burden of thought upon a 
subject that occupies me to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. I am weary and worn, and I rely 
upon your mercy for a solution that shall let me 
know my fate.” 

Néoutof maintained a mournful silence. 

He had passed a cruel night, and all the ano- 
dyne drops of the apothecary had not been able 
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to bring a wink of sleep. The formidable ques- 
tion raised by his wife was one of those the possi- 
bility of which never occurs to a person until the 
day when is heard the cry: ‘It cannot be other- 
wise.” 

This young woman loved — what was more natu- 
ral? She loved, according to the law of her nature, 
a being probably young and beautiful as herself; 
honest both of them, they discarded clandestinity ; 
that which they wished was the right to found a 
family, or, perhaps, the simple permission to be 
happy. They had justice and truth on their side. 
It was he, Néoutof, that was the obstacle in the way. 

He had recalled the words pronounced by him- 
self in the conversation that accompanied the offer 
of his name. ‘Tormented by the gout and a multi- 
tude of infirmities that this disease brings with it, 
the general had not thought it possible to live more 
than one or two years at the longest. He had said 
it, and all believed it. He recalled also the con- 
strained smile seen on most faces, at the bravado 
that he uttered the night of his marriage. He had 
invited his guests to his silver wedding. Cer- 
tainly, at that time no one thought that he could 
live five years longer. 

Cleopatra was waiting with an attitude that be- 
trayed the greatest anxiety. 

‘¢ T have encroached upon her rights,” he said to 
himself bitterly. ‘*One should keep his word, 
cost what it may. I promised this charming girl 
that she soon should be a widow. It was indis- 
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creet on my part to enjoy the latitude she has 
offered me. One must not be selfish, morbleu! 
One should know enough to go before he is 
shown the door. Our old proverb, does it not 
declare ‘the intruding host is worse than a Tar- 
tar’?” 

It was true. Cleopatra had inspired within him 
alove for life. He had grown young again beneath 
her vigilance and care, by the amusement that her 
intelligence and charms had introduced into a life 
that had few attractions before. 

‘¢ Tt is to be regretted,” thought Néoutof, ‘‘ that 
she should have been obliged to summon me to pay 
at a fixed date. But she is right; I am wrong.” 

In the eyes of the general the divorce proposed 
by the countess was inadmissible. It was an un- 
natural solution of the question, which arranged 
nothing, and which, moreover, cast a sort of ridi- 
cule upon one of the married couple, — upon both, 
very probably, — and which, at least, would call 
up disagreeable remarks. Besides, this plan had 
the misfortune —very great in the eyes of the 
general —to deprive the divorced wife of the for- 
tune of her husband, which he regarded as _ rob- 
bing the one who had made the last years of 
his old age so pleasant. So, as the just and God- 
fearing souls of Ulric and Cleopatra had rejected 
all that was not legitimate, the clear and positive 
intelligence of the general looked square in the face 
the only issue which was to permit him to restore 

liberty to his wife. 
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It was death —a death as natural as possible — 
that Cleopatra even might guard no suspicion. 
Néoutof had plenty of hurtful drugs at hand, with 
which he could easily poison himself. It was thus 
he resolved to die. Had he not looked death in 
the face so many times that it had become for him 
a pillow companion? 

Alas! one dies easily on a battle-field, in the 
midst of bullets or before bayonets ; one bares his 
breast voluntarily to a blow which would strike a 
friend, or even a fellow-mortal; one dies heroically 
in his bed when he sees death approaching, and 
would wear a steady face in the midst of his 
friends. But to say to himself, ‘* To-morrow 
you will cease to live because you are too many in 
the life of another,” it is cruel and bitter, and the 
bravest turns away his head as he would before 
a nauseous potion. Cleopatra waited silently his 
response, while the general thus recalled the 
thoughts of the night. 

At last he raised his eyes to her and said, ** You 
will soon be free, madame; be patient a little 
longer. Have the goodness to leave me alone; I 
have some aflairs to settle before occupying my- 
self with yours.” 

She felt how much sorrow, humiliation perhaps, 
was hidden beneath this rude language, hardly 
polite, and her soul was full of pity for the 
unfortunate one that she was thus causing to 
suffer. 

‘¢ You think me ungrateful?” she said, with such 
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profound regret in her voice that it was impossible 
to misinterpret her. 

Néoutof looked at her as he would at an impru- 
dent child. 

‘* No. You follow natural law; it is I who am 
wrong. Go, countess, and leave me with my 
affairs. I am going to settle yours also.” 

She withdrew, her heart anxious, with the idea 
that she ought to have tarried; that she ought to 
have said something, shown what she felt, instead of 
hiding her feelings beneath pride. Scarcely had 
she entered her room than light burst in upon her, 
and she understood what her husband meant when 
he affirmed that she would soon be free. With a 
terrified gesture, she strove to drive away the 
horrible vision. 

‘“ No, no!” she cried; ‘‘ no blood between us. 
O God! who punishes me thus cruelly for some 
unknown fault, I swear to thee that if this man 
dies for me, never, never will I see Ulric again.” 

Her mind was so distracted that she could 
scarcely find the door of her chamber. Feeling 
that she was no longer mistress of herself, she 
stopped in the middle of the vast room, light and 
gay, where the sun shown in in floods. 

‘7 must not lose my reason,” she said, with 
firmness. ‘*I must be in possession of all my 
pewers for what I am going to do.” 

Without giving way to any fickleness, without 
allowing her thoughts to wander the least from the 
calm that she had imposed upon herself, she re- 
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mained thus, standing, motionless, her whole being 
stirred by the effort of her will. 

A change immediately manifested itself, and she 
felt that she was restored to her senses. 

Then she made the tour of her room slowly, 
stopping before familiar objects to recognize them, 
commanding the nervous trembling, constraining 
herself to think of arithmetical problems, and to 
solve them rapidly. At the end of a quarter of an 
hour she seated herself to rest, for her body was 
worn; but her spirit had regained all its energy, 
and her judgment its full value. 

After this moment of rest, in which she was 
conscious of having returned from very far, — 
farther from the living world than she would have 
thought possible, -— the fear that had thus shaken 
her returned with redoubled strength. 

‘¢ What if the time had come?” she thought, re- 
garding the dial-case on the wall. She was 
astonished to see that half an hour had scarcely 
passed since the moment she entered the general’s 
apartment. 

‘¢Such moments of agony she exclaimed. 
‘¢ It seems as if I had spent a whole life since the 
morning.” 

She rose to the full height of her noble figure, 
repaired the disorder of her hair, and, after having 
assured herself with a glance that nothing exterior 
would betray her inward emotions, she went 
straight to the cabinet of her husband. 

She entered without knocking. Fear had ren- 
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dered her step so light that she even reached Néou- 
tof without his having remarked her presence. He 
was seated in a low arm-chair before his bureau, 
and, in a large, beautiful hand, ancient in style, he 
was writing upon stamped paper, in coarse lines 
far apart, the following : — 

**T will to my wife Cleopatra, born Bakhtof, the 
whole of my earthly goods, movable and immova- 
ble ; having no heirs except some very distant rela- 
tives, who, having never concerned themselves about 
me, I feel I do them no wrong in not concerning 
myself about them.” 

Cleopatra placed her beautiful, flexible hand upon 
the shoulder of her husband. 

He started, and looked at her with eyes in which 
the tears still shone, having been carelessly wiped 
away. 

*‘ My friend,” she said, ‘‘my benefactor, my 
father, I suffer all the pain that I have caused you.” 

‘‘ Have you come to talk? I told you I wished 
to be alone,” he said, with impatience. 

But he could not, so near his end, deprive him- 
self of her dear presence. 

*¢ Be seated,” he concluded, speaking quickly. 

He seemed to move with difficulty, and she feared 
that he had already taken poison. Regarding him 
uneasily, she seated herself in a low chair near 
him. Never had she felt such tenderness for him 
as he inspired within her at this moment. 

‘*Tt is death that you seek,” she said, resting 
calm, though with a prodigious effort ; ‘‘ and I,—TI 
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declare, if you die I will enter a convent that very 
day.” 

‘¢Unhappy creature! What do you want of 
me?” cried Néoutof, throwing down his pen. 

‘*T don’t know what I want, if that which I 
wish is going to cause your death. I know one. 
thing, that I refuse your fortune at any rate, and 
my liberty at this price.” 

A strange joy, almost superhuman, seized him 
at the thought that after all she loved him. He 
knew that this friendship was nothing in comparison 
with the love she bore another; but the thought 
that she would sooner renounce that love than to 
see him die, warmed his heart. 

‘¢ Yet, if I die a natural death?” he said, with a 
sort of smile. _ 

‘*T would not trust you, now,” she said 
quietly. 

He took one of her hands that lay within the 
folds of her dress and kissed it passionately. 

‘‘ Cleopatra,” he said, *‘you are a wonderful 
creature, and I really do not know what you have 
come into this world for, for you resemble no one. 
You want me to live, and yet you would cause me 
to die of grief.” 

She did not answer, but looked at him with her 
beautiful eyes moist with tears. 

*¢ Yes, I understand perfectly well. If I am not 
resigned to die of grief, slowly, day by day, it is 
you who will pass away into that world of dreams 
from which you came. Iam right, amI not? Do 
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you know what it means — a divorce ~+ that which 
to you is only a word? 

‘*For me it is ridicule. But that does not dis- 
turb me, for I am capable yet of sending a bullet 
into the breast of any one, no matter who it might 
be, that should take it upon himself to make fun 
either of youor me. It is worse than that, Cleo- 
patra; it is solitude, it is desertion. Don’t you 
see what you have made of my life? You have 
fastened me by a thousand ties that were untied 
or broken; you have created for me a world alive 
with interests that I should not know how to face 
alone. What a figure I should make in the pres- 
ence of those who come here, that we receive to- 
gether, who know how attached Iam to you! You 
would be blamed, Cleopatra! I could not bear 
that. I am an old wild-boar whose shouts have 
remained famous. I should have as many enemies 
in eight days as we can count friends at present. 
It is, then, desertion; it is exile far from the 
world; my last days given over to the care of 
hirelings. Why not let me die now? I assure 
you it would be much easier, and more becom- 
ing.” 

She clung with both hands to the arm of Néou- 
tof’s chair, repeating, ‘‘ It must not be!” 

‘¢ Woman! woman!” he said, shaking his head, 
*¢ you are asking for happiness, but you will not ac- 
cept the means to attain it. Illogical and wilful! 
What can I say? I neither, I do not wish to yield. 
Where is that going to lead us?” 
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She answered nothing, but her head bent upon 
her hands, that were fastened to his chair. 

Néoutof passed his withered hand over the golden 
hair, almost luminous. 

*¢ Spoiled child!” he said, with gentle pity, ‘“‘ you 
can’t wait. You must have, at once, your new 
toy.” 

Cleopatra raised her head. 

‘¢ I swear to you if I did not love with all my 
soul, with all my being, the one whose wife I wish 
to become, I would never have inflicted this suffer- 
ing upon you, or brought this humiliation upon 
myself.” 

He looked at her attentively. 

‘¢ Yes, humiliation it is true, and you so haughty, 
you who have never bent beneath any yoke. Ah,” 
he said, suddenly, with jealous anger, ‘* I understand 
how it is that you are so cruel! It is his command, 
and you will obey him.” 

‘‘T love him!” cried Cleopatra, with glowing 
eyes and a defiant air. 

** You love him! I can believe it well. You 
imagine that no human being has ever loved as 
you do, —that you suffer more than any one else 
has ever suffered,—child that you are. Come, 
you did not invent love. It has tortured many 
others before you were born, and it will cause 
millions to die ere you will cease to exist.” 

‘¢ That does not hinder one from suffering,” said 
Cleopatra, without changing her attitude. 

‘¢ Suffer, indeed! and I—doI not suffer?” 
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**It is not the same thing,” she said, with pride. 

‘¢ How do you know that, mademoiselle? You 
behave badly at this moment; you tear from an 
old man the secret of his last sufferings. I love 
you—I also. Yes, I love you; as fondly, more 
fondly perhaps, than it is possible for you to love 
the youth who is preferred by you. General 
Count Néoutof, veteran of 1812, loves Cleo- 
patra Bakhtof, his wife for five years, and never 
has he allowed her to hear the word, or even 
suspect it, because he feared that the passion of an 
old man would be an insult to her who was its 
object, and also because it was humiliating to him. 
That is what I have endured —I! And you were 
my wife, and belonged to me before God and man. 
And yet you talk to me of love!” 

He shrugged his shoulders with an ample gesture, 
as if he shook off all the tempests of his life. 

‘©O sir, forgive me!” cried Cleopatra, hiding 
her face in her hands. 

They remained silent for some time, when 
Néoutof rose and walked with large strides around 
his cabinet. Then he stopped before her. 

‘¢T might have left you in ignorance of this love, 
this passion, of an old man for you, and God is 
witness whether it is not equal to your love 
for that youth; but I cannot be deprived of 
your society. Your presence in my house is the 
joy of my life; the rustling of your dress in my 
room is music; your face, it is the sun. Leave me, 
then, to die. You see plainly that 1 am doting.” 
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‘* No,” repeated Cleopatra, with sweet obstinacy. 
‘*Tf you die I shall enter a convent for life.” 

*¢ Then let us live as we have lived, and speak 
of itno more. If your heart torments you do as I 
do, impose silence upon it, and look the world in 
the face, that no one may suspect that you suffer.” 

She rose and withdrew without his saying a 
word to detain her. 

For more than an hour Cleopatra repeated over 
and over the words of this strange interview. Cer- 
tainly the situation was entangled, and offered no 
solution. But when one is young there is courage 
to hope something will happen. What, she did 
not know; something that would make her hus- 
band relent. 

She wrote to Ulric: ‘*I have not been able to 
win anything yet. Patience and courage.” 

From that same evening her life with her husband 
passed on as usual. Before their servants, as well 
as in the presence of strangers, they were the same 
as ever. Only when alone they did not converse. 
What could they say now? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
ENDURANCE. 


AYS rolled by. Néoutof was sunk in despair, 
his soul filled with that thirst for death that 
follows great misfortunes in life. It stung him 
to be compelled to live, watched so closely by 
Cleopatra, who would understand neither his 
misery, nor that death would be a relief to him. 
She had great fear that he would commit suicide, 
and observed him anxiously every instant. He was 
aware of it, and he chafed still more; but she 
could not escape from this fear. In the night, in 
her dreams, she saw the old man agonizing in 
his chair. She would awake, stifling a shrill cry, 
and, running, prostrate herself before the images, 
and there pray for peace. 
They always went out together, for she left him 
alone the least possible. She received no visitors, 
pleading as excuse the state of her health. And 
really she looked ill. Her face wore an ex- 
pression painfully ideal, as seen in those who 
have but a few days to live. But that which was 
preying upon her was less her love, less her 
thoughts of Ulric’s sufferings, than the importunity 
of this horrible vision, and the terror of remorse. 
Every day they were seen out riding in the little 
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low barouche, drawn by two ponies... They would 
traverse the park in the direction of the forest, or 
drive towards Pavlovsk, according to the fancy of the 
coachman, who never received any orders for these 
promenades. Thus they rolled along seated side 
by side, he, old and shrunk within himself; she, 
pale and thin, almost transparent, with her deep, 
beautiful eyes, in which burned the light from an 
inward flame. 

At moments she almost persuaded herself that 
she did not love Ulric; and she was glad and tri- 
umphant with the bitter joy of martyrs. If she 
loved him no longer there would be no crime, and 
she could sleep in peace. 

Néoutof would not commit suicide. Everything 
would go well, she would become calm and beauti- 
ful, again queen of her worldly kingdom. 

Then came the sudden awakening ; something — 
nothing in itself — would throw her into the most 
profound tenderness, the deepest sadness ; into that 
vibrating, passionate longing for a love that had 
been foreseen, but never realized; then she would 
become desperate, seeking to tear her soul from this 
inexorable flame that was devouring it. 

Thus, held between love and terror, she was 
being consumed, little by little, like the embers 
of burning incense. She had not seen Ulric 
again or written to him. Sometimes she hoped 
that he had left, or was dead. If dead she could 
love him all the more, for she would be allowed 
to weep for him. 
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One evening, about eight o’clock, they found 
themselves near the Wauxhall at Pavlovsk at the 
moment when the music began. ‘The first strains 
woke Cleopatra’s attention, and she gave a slight 
start. Néoutof, quick to understand her every wish, 
ordered the carriage to stop, and they remained 
quiet, attentively listening to the sounds that dis- 
tance rendered more delicate and rippling. 

It was the andante of one of Mendelssohn’s 
symphonies, that she specially loved. The violins 
- shed the tears of their sweet melodies, while the 
violoncellos seemed to be living by their side 
another existence, independent and peaceful, with- 
out heeding in the least the bitter lamentations 
of their companions. Cleopatra drank in this 
sadness with something of sweet voluptuousness. 
In the warmth of the beautiful evening, beneath the 
leaves that were still young and fresh, a star above 
her head, this music had something in common with 
her own tenderness, that lamented so bitterly in 
the presence of another’s existence. 

She raised her eyes thoughtfully to look at the 
tender green over which the hour of this northern 
spring-time scarcely threw a shadow, when in- 
stantly she stood metionless and _transfigured, — 
Ulric was looking at her only a_ few steps 
beyond. 

She struggled with an ardent impulse for throw- 
ing herself into his arms and crying: ‘‘ Take me 
away, no matter where!’’ But she was a woman 
of the world, and instinctively realized her duties, 
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even if reason departed. She assumed an undis- 
turbed attitude. Their eyes alone talked. 

_ How foolish she had been to imagine that she 
no longer loved this man! She belonged to him 
entirely, absolutely, even to the last hair of her 
head! To leave with him she would have given 
all she possessed, all that she was, — all, even her 
renown, even the esteem of her friends! She did 
not know if she would have given herself. How 
could she know, since he had never asked it of her? 

They looked on, and exchanged all their sor- 
rows in that look. He said to her, ** How you 
have suffered! how pale you are! how beautiful ! 
and how much I love you!” and she responded, 
‘¢T adore you, and I am dying in your absence; 
but I have courage, and I will die bravely.” 

Suddenly Ulric started, turned about, and, after 
a few steps, disappeared down the alley. Cleopatra 
felt a clod of ice fall upon her heart, and looked 
at her husband. He had observed them, she was 
sure of it, and it was in meeting his look that Ulric 
turned away. 

**Go on,” said Néoutof to the driver. They - 
returned home without exchanging a word. Tea 
was served; each took a cup in silence, and they 
separated. 

That night Cleopatra enjoyed a delicious dream. 

As during their interview she was near to Ulric, 
but it was forbidden them to approach each other, 
so an invisible obstacle separated them now. They 
looked at each other with such intensity, that, little 
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‘by little, they became free from earthly bonds. 
Without losing sight of each other, without power 
to draw nearer, they rose slowly above the trees 
and wandered ; floating above the earth, but near 
enough to hear the harmonies that flowed on 
beneath them. The perfume of the flowers, the 
softened music of the violins, the spectacle of 
gardens and forests, were part of themselves. 
Everything that was good and beautiful in 
life became their essence. The intoxication 
of looks penetrated them with joy, while the 
impossibility to touch even the hand filled them 
with suffering the most intense, deep, and 
cruel. 

Cleopatra woke, her eyes bathed in light. 

‘*Too bad that one cannot always sleep and 
dream thus!” thought she. ‘‘If death were like 
that, it would be too good to die!” 

All day she was in a half slumber, seeking to 
evoke again the sensations of this exquisite dream. 
Néoutof looked at her often and long. He read in 
her beautiful, emaciated face the secret history of a 
soul devoured by sorrow. The expression of Ulric’s 
eyes had lingered in the memory of the old man; 
he recalled a day in his youth when he loved a 
woman for whose love he was forbidden to hope. 
The despair of that time in his life, although long 
ago, had left traces in his mind. 

‘Indeed people suffer from love, it is true, and 
it happens that they die!” 

Profound pity was stirred in his heart at the 
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sight of his young wife, dozing, so to speak, in her 
half dream. He asked himself what right he had 
to make this exquisite creature suffer thus, whose 
martyrdom was caused by a delicacy of feeling 
above everything that was ordinary. 

‘‘T am a miserable egotist,” he said to himself 
after long meditation. ‘‘ She loves my life more 
than her own; at least she will not load her con- 
science with remorse, though her liberty might be 
gained at this cost; and I —I who think I love her 
more than she is able to realize — I torture her, sim- 
ply that I may not be deprived of her presence. I 
do not deserve the pains she is taking about me. 
And what?—a little bitterness, a little shame, per- 
haps, is soon conquered —am I a coward in the 
presence of moral suffering? That is cowardice, 
like any other. Old age, has it diminished my 
strength in this respect?” 

Twenty times he was upon the point of opening 
his mouth, but his mouth remained closed. He 
could not decide with himself to pronounce the 
word that would open an eternal abyss between 
him and Cleopatra. He knew it would be the signal 
for her departure from the house where she was 
the life, and he recoiled still. 

At the same hour as the evening before he 
ordered his carriage, and they directed their way 
towards Wauxhall; and, obeying his command, the 
barouche stopped at the same spot. The music had 
changed. It was a grand symphony, in which all 
the storms of passion, at once unchained, thundered 
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beneath the brass instruments, and throbbed on the 
cords of the counter-bass. 

The piercing eyes of the general perceived, within 
the foliage of a group of trees, the silhouette of 
Ulric, cleverly concealed. The young man could 
not refrain from coming; all day he had hoped; 
and in the evening he was sure she would come. 
He had watched the little barouche as it made the 
tour of the park; he had followed it, and now he 
beheld his dear idol. 

How had she guessed his presence? By what 
miracle did she know where he was hidden? 

Néoutof felt a slight trembling in the lace of her 
dress that grazed his knees. Not to frighten the 
lovers, he bowed his head, and appeared to be 
deeply absorbed in his thoughts. 

They regarded each other with sorrow; they 
drank from each other’s eyes with eagerness, these 
two beings that he had condemned to suffer. Né- 
outof tasted the bitterness of jealousy, with all its 
intensity ; he drank the cup to its dregs with all the 
despair of old age, he who expects nothing more 
in life, for whom each day is a problem. He 
felt that in all his life he had never loved a:woman 
so tenderly, so profoundly, as the one at his side ; 
and before death, that was certainly approach- 
ing him, he said to himself, that if he gave her to 
this man that she loved, it would be the greatest 
act of his life. One single jewel was wanting in 
the crown of this rich, brave, happy man, — renun- 
ciation. He felt this palm descending upon his 


head from the sky that smiled above him. While 
the eyes of the poor lovers filled with tears, his old 
heart, which always beat generously, throbbed with 
pride and joy at the thought that he could per- 
form one more good deed before leaving this 
world. 

The wild storm of harmony had softened, and 
the last notes of the orchestra died away in in- 
sensible murmur. 

‘¢ Return,” said Néoutof. 

A faint sigh escaped Cleopatra, but no word. 

‘¢ Fast,”’ said the general, with impatience. 

The horses trotted rapidly over the gravelled 
road, and they soon reached their house. 

Néoutof alighted with an alacrity that sur- 
prised his servants. Cleopatra followed him 
slowly, like a creature crushed beneath some great 
loss. She was going to her apartment. 

‘¢ No, countess; this way, if you please,” said 
the general, signifying his study. 

She passed her hat and cloak to the chamber- 
maid, and followed her husband. Néoutof closed 
the door himself with the freedom of motion not 
usual with him. 

‘¢ Countess,” said he, ‘‘ you have asked a great 
sacrifice of me. I did not feel capable of granting 
it until this day. To-day I have fathomed my soul. 
You are free.” 

She looked at him with an incredulous air. It 
was impossible! One does not announce such 
things with a calm, almost joyous face. Her 
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husband took her hand and led her to the place 
that she usually occupied near his chair. 

‘¢ Have you heard? — you are free, my dear 
child! I have come to see that I am an old coward 
to recede before a sacrifice which is the merest 
trifle in comparison with that which you accept in 
remaining with me. To-morrow you are at liberty 
to demand a divorce, as you have wished. [I shall 
take the necessary measures, that there may be no 
difficulty on my side. What! Have you nothing 
to say?”’ 

Cleopatra inclined her head low, and sank down 
upon her knees near him; and, as one prays at the 
bedside of the dying, she wept and prayed for him. 

‘¢ May Heaven bless you, my father!” she said, 
while the tears flowed unrestrained and bitter as 
well as glad. ‘‘May Heaven bless you for your 
goodness, that rescued me long ago; for the happy 
times I have passed in your house; for your clem- 
ency to-day! Forgive me, oh, forgive me, now 
and at the hour of death, for the trouble I -have 
made you and the shame I have brought upon 
you.” 

‘¢ Don’t let us talk of that,” said Néoutof, with 
a paternal gesture, passing his hand over her golden 
hair. ‘* You have done so much for me that, if it 
was not a little difficult for me to give you up, 
there would be no merit on my part. I should be 
too much in your credit. Sit down by me, and 
let us talk.” 

But she could not listen; she could only weep. 
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Her soul was melting in tears, and she did not 
know if it was with joy or grief that she felt her 
heart so swollen. All his efforts, all the tender 
words of Néoutof, did not succeed in calming her. 
She rose and retired to her room and to bed. The 
thought of Ulric’s joy appeared profane to her, and 
she would not write to him that day. It seemed to 
her as if she was a widow ; that she had no right to 
rejoice with the man she loved, since the one 
whose name she had borne was left sad and alone. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
NOT SO EASY. 


HE next morning the general sent for the 

most able legal adviser in St. Petersburg, to 
ascertain what difficulties this divorce might be 
likely to encounter. The answer was not very 
encouraging. It was possible, without doubt, to 
obtain a divorce; but there were conditions re- 
quired by the law that rendered it annoying to both 
parties alike. 

** No matter,” said the general, ‘‘ I am decided 
to submit to every discomfort imaginable in order 
to restore to my wife the liberty that I have too 
long usurped. Understand me, sir, all the faults 
are to be heaped on myself. The countess is a 
most admirable woman, and worthy of the highest 
esteem. ‘The essential thing is that she comes out 
of the trial intact, but in which you may make me 
play the réle of an ungrateful wretch, ifit is neces- 
sary.” 

The lawyer reflected. The case presented to 
him was certainly very rare. Ordinarily, one of 
the party complained bitterly of the other; oftener 
still both were equally dissatisfied. Here the hus- 
band seemed to adore his wife, and the countess, 
when appealed to, spoke in about the same terms 
of her husband. 
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The jurisconsult might have exclaimed with 
Basile: ‘** Whom are they trying to deceive? ” But 
a little reflection caused him to guess a part of the 
drama at least that was to unfold itself before the 
Saint-Synode. The general granted his wife her 
liberty that she might enter into another marriage, 
and no one was ever to suspect the depth of his 
devotion. 

Marriage in Russia is purely a religious institu- 
tion. It is the Saint-Synode that judges divorce 
cases, — an occurrence that is very rare. 

The emperor was the chief of this religious 
tribunal ; therefore it was essential to appeal to him 
first, to obtain his approbation. Néoutof wrote his 
petition in terms that were required, and then 
added with his own brave hand a letter, in which 
he implored particularly the clemency of his 
sovereign, acknowledging his error in having 
chained to his existence a person as charming as the 
countess, but explaining that he had counted upon 
a shorter life, and for her to have gained her liberty 
sooner. 

There are no secrets at court. The news of 
this demand for a divorce filtered through the walls 
so rapidly that everybody was informed of it 
within twenty-four hours after it was deposited in 
the imperial hands. 

There was only one cry. Never dida pack of 
well-trained hounds bark in more perfect time at 
an unfortunate stag that they were chasing. As 
much as the Néoutof couple had been considered 
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worthy of admiration the evening before, they 
were to-day only fit to be dragged to the gibbet. 
Néoutof was an old, foolish egotist, who had 
married at the age when honest people, without 
direct heirs, make their will in favor of some relig- 
ious community, and then die within a suitable 
space of time! Cleopatra was an ambitious girl, 
who had married for money, and at present was 
repenting her folly. Very little that was interest- 
ing about such people! 

The little Princess Charamirof was then heard 
to speak with excessive zeal in behalf of the good 
cause. No family bonds would ever hinder her 
from judging actions in conformity with truth. 
Besides, she had always said Cleopatra would re- 
pent some day, having preferred fortune to happi- 
ness. It was correct;—she had always said it. 
Only she forgot to add in what this despised hap- 
piness consisted; and no one remembered to-day 
that this inestimable blessing for Cleopatra was to 
live a poor dependent, with her sister, a million- 
naire. 

Soon a new horror was added to those that pub- 
lic charity was heaping upon the couple desirous of 
separation. They had asked for divorce, and yet 
continued to live together. Nothing like it had ever 
been heard of before. When people get divorced 
was it not because they hated each other? What 
would be thought of people who wished to part and — 
yet were not able to quit each other? 

That was true. In defiance of custom, and in 
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waiting till the emperor made it known whether 
he authorized or not the countess to present her 
claim, Néoutof had begged Cleopatra to remain in 
his house. 

‘¢ Tf we obtain the permission to part,” he said, 
‘‘there will be time enough for you to retire 
to a convent; if it is refused us, what use is there 
of leaving my house where you would come back ; 
— for you would return here, Cleopatra? Would 
you have the courage to live anywhere else than 
near your old friend, with whom, at least, you 
might weep?” 

He introduced into his conversations and into 
his actions such warmth of soul, such generosity, 
that his wife felt more and more saddened. To 
accept her liberty from hands prodigal with bless- 
ings seemed to her to be abusing his goodness. 
He loaded her with presents and attentions, and, 
when she would resist, ‘* Allow me to do it,” he 
would say, ‘* so longas I have the right, and allow 
me to thank you that you have made me so 
happy.” 

There was nothing assumed in that. Néoutof 
had a lofty soul, that did not recoil before the con- | 
sequences of his decisions. He had sacrificed all 
he had on earth to the affection he entertained for 
Cleopatra. In this great act of heroism he felt 
neither fatigue nor sorrow, — like a traveller who 
climbs a mountain, and thinks no more — beholding 
the top —of the stones that have torn his feet, or 
of thirst or weariness. 
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Ulric had been warned by a short note. Néoutof 
had insisted that Cleopatra should let him know 
the result of her endeavors. The young man had 
replied, and a daily correspondence was_ estab- 
lished, ardent and mystical on the part of the 
Swede, constrained and timid on the part of 
Cleopatra. , 

He saw in her his predestined wife. Their hap- 
piness, to be reached through so many obstacles, 
did not appear to him doubtful. He said to her 
that their souls had been united from all eternity, 
and nothing could hinder their belonging to each 
other. 

She did not know what to reply. The joy that 
she might have felt could not expand itself freely 
beneath the roof of the man whose name she still 
bore. She felt that she should not be really her- 
self until she left it; but her whole being ached, 
like a wound violently torn open, when she thought 
of the day when.she should leave him alone. 

The cause of the delay was the absolute dissatis- 
faction of the empress, who was decided that to 
sanction this divorce would be to encourage the 
venality of marriages. The pure soul of the em- 
press admitted no compromise with passion. Cleo- 
patra had chosen her lot; let her keep it. 

Sentence was thus pronounced. Cleopatra was 
informed of it, and her discouragement was very 
deep. Her strength, that had seemed to revive 
after the decision of Néoutof, vanished now with 
great rapidity. In truth, she was sustained by 
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nothing, and she was being consumed, living upon 
herself. Ulric’s letters, burning as kisses, troubled 
instead of reassuring her. That which alone might 
have restored her was the presence of the one she 
loved. 

Swept away in a whirlwind of living passion, 
she might have forgotten the rest of the world. 
Alone with his letters and her anxiety she could 
neither think nor sleep. 

‘¢ The countess must go and see the empress 
herself,” said their counsellor to her one day. 
‘** Nothing like seeing her. Her Majesty will be 
touched.” 

Cleopatra obeyed and sought an audience, which, 
contrary to her expectations, was accorded her 
without delay. 

She presented herself in a strange state of mind, 
and with resignation like that of an animal, —as 
if, expecting nothing good in this world, she feared 
nothing. 

The empress received her with such cold severity 
that, from the first words, Cleopatra understood. 
She had not been admitted except to hear the 
hard truth. 

‘¢*T warned you to expect no help except from 
yourself. In defiance of my counsel you persisted 
in a marriage that religion and reason alike dis- 
approved. May your fault fall upon your own 
head !” 

Cleopatra bowed with respect and retired ; but no 
tear rose to her dry eyes. Of what consequence 
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to her was blame, no matter the height from which 
it fell? The remarks of old friends, of rejected 
admirers, of jealousy, of envy, of idlers, male and 
female, had reached her in a hundred ways, di- 
rect and indirect; public opinion had exiled her; 
she troubled herself no more about public opin- 
ion. | 

But, if the empress was unyielding, divorce 
would become impossible. What might be the 
result to Ulric? She had just entered her coupé — 
since the first announcement of the divorce she 
never went out, except in a closed carriage — 
when she saw d’Alsen, who was sauntering along 
the fence of the park, his head bowed, and plunged 
in the blackest melancholy. She touched a spring, 
and the coupé stopped before the young man. 
Without a moment’s reflection he was seated by 
Cleopatra, and the two fine trotters bore them 
away into the woods, which is an extension. of the 
park. 

Without exchanging a word they clasped each 
other’s hands as before, — how long it had been ! — 
and with eyes closed they followed the delicious 
vision of days that had passed. All seemed to be 
ended; all was melting in the pure, warm atmos- 
phere. They feared nothing more; the empress 
was not angry; nothing was of consequence: they 
were together ! 

“Ah, darling!” said d’Alsen, when they 
were far enough away to fear no encounter, ‘I 
thought I should die to see you no more. Is it 
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possible to be at the same time so happy and so 
unhappy?” 

She smiled, her eyes closed, pressing her hand 
more closely within his. This hand that held her, 
it was her strength and life. She felt her courage 
revive, as if he had transfused his generous blood 
into her body. 

‘¢ But you will be mine?” he said, enveloping 
her with his passionate look. 

*¢ Yes,” replied she, as if in a dream. 

*¢ When shall we have the divorce?” 

**T don’t know.” 

He made a brisk movement that freed his hand. 
She regained it at once. If she did not touch it 
she felt herself fainting away. — 

*¢ What! not obtain the divorce!” cried d’Alsen. 
‘Tt would bea crime to refuse it to ou. Your 
marriage was such a sin in the sight of God 
that the first duty of those who have the power 
is to free you. Adored one! you have never 
committed but one fault; but it weighs heavily 
upon you. You will not be delivered of it until 
the day when you can obey the voice of God and 
nature.” 

He became exalted in talking. All the religious 
fervor of his early education, and his unhappy love 
boiled up within him, — strange mixture of mysti- 
cism and passion. 

Cleopatra scarcely listened to him. He was there, 
that was enough. If he had always been there she 
would have had more courage; she would have 
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seen only him. Absent. she had no resource. Pride, 
that so long had upheld her, was wanting now. 
She was lost in a world of thoughts and new 
impressions, where all was sad, where nothing 
brought that ray of light without which man could 
not live. 

** Don’t scold me,” she said, humbly ; ‘* you know 
well that I have done all I can.” 

He softened at once. 

‘¢ What does the empress say?” be asked ; ‘* you 
have been to see her?” 

The poor countess sighed at the thought of what 
she had just endured. 

*¢ She will not grant it,” she said, with regret. 

D’ Alsen expressed a movement of impatience. 

*¢ Well, what are you going to do?” 

*¢T don’t know.” 

He seized her ardently in his arms. 

‘¢ But you shall be my wife. Embrace my re- 
ligion, and you will obtain what they refuse you 
here.” 

Cleopatra shook her head. 

*¢ Your religion would not wish me to be an 
unfaithful wife; and, then, what shame! You 
who said you wished to take me away as pure, as 
respected as I was then— _ Since, how many 
stains upon my white robe! And yet, I am the 
same as then.” 

D’Alsen bowed his head between his two hands. 
“Tt is my fault,” he said, with profound bitterness. 
‘Up to the day when I came into your life you 
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were happy. You were living in sin, but your 
soul was ignorant of the fault. When I opened 
your eyes, all the sorrows of life entered into you 
with that light. O Cleopatra! would it not 
have been better if we never had met?” 

She clung to him. ‘* Don’t say that; now I 
have but you.” 

They clasped each other with all the rage of 
despair. The coachman was returning home 
with them. They were to part without knowing 
when they should see each other again. 

‘“ At least, it is good that we met,” said Cleo- 
patra, with a sad smile. 

*¢ When shall we meet again?” 

*¢ God only knows.” 

‘¢ What are you going to do?” 

*¢ Ask advice of the general.” 

Ulric ground his teeth. 

**T hate him!” said he. 

Cleopatra rose to the dignity of her old days. 
‘“‘T have the deepest veneration for him,” said 
she. ‘* That man is a hero, and you should 
not speak of him except with respect and grati- 
tude.” 

*¢ He takes you from me.” 

** Ah! you do not know; to the contrary, it is 
he that gives me to you. Ulric, if you love me, 
never speak to me of the count except to favor 
him.” 

‘* Then I will not speak of him at all,” he said, 
with a sombre air. 
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They were a few hundred yards from the house. 
She took his hand, careless of being seen. 
** Don’t let us part thus,” she said. ‘* Remember 
that I have only the thought of you to help me in 
this battle. It is cruel, I assure you. Ulric, be 
good to me.” 

He looked at her with his black eyes overflowing 
with passion. 

‘*T adore you!” replied he; ‘I live only for 
you. What a ridiculous réle I am playing here! 
I have asked leave to return for reasons of health, 
and I have stayed without any reasons at all. 
They do not know it is for you I am here. I 
fear they may guess it.” 

Cleopatra made a resigned gesture. 

*¢ Perhaps that would be for the best,” she said ; 
‘¢ fear of scandal might force some hands that are 
at present closed.” 

*¢Yes; but you? What would you not suffer — 
you so proud?” 

‘¢T have suffered so much,” she said with in- 
difference, ‘‘ a little more — ora little less. If that 
would serve anything— Here is the house — 
Good-by, my love!” - 

** Good-by, my life!” 

The coupé stopped.- Ulric got out and offered 
his hand to the countess. 

‘¢ Au revoir, madame,” said he, bowing. 

‘6 Adieu, monsteur.” 

Ske entered the house, and he, gloomy, walked 
down the avenue to return to his apartments. 
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Cleopatra went directly to her husband. 

‘¢ The empress has detained you a long time!” 
said Néoutof. ‘* What news?” 

‘* Bad. But I have seen Ulric d’Alsen.” 

She was transfigured. The old man looked at 
her with compassion. 

‘¢ What a marvellous thing is love!” said he. 
‘¢To see you like this every day I would  sur- 
render my last sentiment of pride. But that 
doesn’t make things go. The empress?” 

‘* Wishes to hear nothing about it.” 

Néoutof took a few steps up and down his 
cabinet. 

‘¢It grows serious,” said he. ‘* They used to 
pretend that I was the most stubborn man in the 
army; it is very possible for me yet to become the 
most stubborn man in all Russia. We must con- 
sult. We will act after.” 

The lawyer was called; he began to interest 
himself also in this singular divorce, that was so 
mysterious up to the present time. 

*¢ Ts there not some one who has influence with 
the sovereign, some one who has a particular 
friendship for you?” he asked, after reflecting. 

‘© No,” said Cleopatra, in an absent manner. 

Néoutof had raised his head. 

“Yes,” said he. ‘*’ The Grand Duke Boris.” 

Cleopatra started. It was too cruel to have to 
supplicate him to intercede for her. Néoutof read 
something of her thoughts in her face, for he 
said: — 
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Pal~ will po.” 

The next day he wrote to his illustrious friend, 
praying him to receive him. ‘The response was 
that he was always welcome. 

The grand duke occupied at that moment his 
Palace of the Islands ; it was quite a journey for the 
general. For three or four days he sought to at- 
tempt it, but he was obliged to renounce it. His 
swollen legs refused to carry him. 

‘¢ It must be you, my child,” said he to Cleopatra. 
*¢T would have saved you that, but you see it was 
not my fault.” She dropped her head; another 
sip at the bitter cup, since it was to be so. 

The following day she took the train for St. 
Petersburg, where the general had sent his coupé 
the evening before to spare her the necessity of 
using a strange carriage. 

During the journey her soul was full of painful 
thoughts. Not that she blushed at present to ask 
the man that she once had thought she loved to 
aid her to marry another—she was far beyond 
that. But she was happy the last time she had 
seen this friend at the Champ-de-Mars. It was 
hardly an hour before the interview that had decided 
her life. How long ago itseemed! All that happy 
past was hidden in a thick fog; no future existed; 
the present alone persecuted her under a million 
cruel forms. She had not seen Ulric again, and 
the torture of his absence had become frightfully 
jntense. She felt that if she was not to see him 
any more she should pine away till death. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
BORIS’S FRIENDSHIP. 


AVING arrived at the Palace of the Islands she 
asked that Countess Néoutof be announced. 
Introduced at once into the study of the grand duke, 
she saw him coming towards her, his hand extended, 
and a vivid expression of surprise on his counte- 
nance. He had surmised the cause of this proceed- 
ing, but had never imagined that she would come 
herself. 
‘*You, madame! I dared not hope for this 
honor.” 

She seated herself in the chair he offered her 
and looked into his face. 

‘*Do you know why I have come, my lord?” 
she asked. 

Her pride returned in this atmosphere, similar to 
that of his old existence. 

*¢T would like to hear from you,” he said. 

Without manifesting it in any visible way he 
scrutinized her with curiosity. 

It was no longer the woman he had once known. 
It was another being, transfigured, as well as dis- 
figured, by the flame that consumed her. 

‘‘It is this,” she said, simply: ‘I was happy 
with my husband, General Néoutof. You con- 
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tributed to make me accept this marriage, my 
lord.” | 

OE had 

Their eyes met. It was not she that turned 
away. In that deep blue look he beheld again 
something that had left with him honorable, tender 
memories. 

‘Yes, my lord. The kindness of your Impe- 
rial Highness had great influence in my decision to 
marry your friend.” 

‘¢T recall it,” said Boris, with a voice impercepti- 
bly moved. ‘*Go on, madame.” 

‘““[ was happy with the general, who is the 
most delicate, noble, and best of men. Suddenly 


-. I met a man who, without the participation of 


my own will, has. become the master of my 
life.” 

*¢ You love him?” demanded Boris, with a slight 
tug at the heart. 

‘¢T am dying of love,” replied she, quietly. 

‘¢ His name? ”’ 

**Ulric d’Alsen, military attaché to the Swedish 
Embassy. He has resigned his position.” 

MA, #e!”’ 

Boris recalled the imposing presence, the noble 
figure, of the young Swede. 

‘‘' Yes, my lord, 4e,” replied Cleopatra, imitat- 
ing the accent, slightly disdainful, of the grand 
duke. 

*¢ And you wish to marry him?” 

*¢' We wish to be married.” 
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Perfect silence reigned in the vast apartment, 
hung with dark tapestries. 

Boris lifted his eyes to the countess. 

‘**'You run a great risk,” said he. ‘* If you ob- 
tain what you seek, it is for you disgrace, exile, 
and, probably, poverty ; for this young man has only 
a small fortune.” 

‘‘ Very little, my lord. It is, in effect, exile and 
poverty.” 

**It would be difficult for you to get used to 
this.” 

A smile of old stole over Cleopatra’s counte- 
nance. 

‘*T have been poor all my life except the five 
years that I have passed with the title of Countess 
Néoutof. Decent poverty is an old friend. We 
shall be very comfortable at meeting again.” 

Boris could not refrain a look of profound re- 
spect. Cleopatra was truly of a superior nature. 

‘¢ But — the disgrace,” said he. 

Another smile from the happy days wandered 
over the face of the young wife. 

‘¢ My disgrace is already complete,” replied she, 
with fine sarcasm, ** and I shall never rise above it. 
Alone the friendship that your Imperial High- 
ness once manifested for me has perhaps survived 
this shipwreck.” 

‘¢ Assuredly,” replied Boris, with sincerity. 

He was angry with himself for having experienced 
a selfish emotion a moment before. 

‘¢Then I shall submit to my fate, consoling 
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- royself with what life will leave to me,” concluded 
Cleopatra. 

Boris remained silent. Hers was a broken life; 
but love was sufficient to grow another life from 
the ruins. | 

**Tell me, countess,” he began again; ‘‘talk with 
me as to an old friend. I know they cast stones 
at you; they do not know the name of the one 
whom you have honored, for I was ignorant of it; 
but they know there is some one. The harm that 
your reputation has suffered is, I fear, irreparable. 
Why did you not patiently wait until God called 
Néoutof hence?” 

*¢Took at me, my lord!” said the countess, 
with a stifled voice; ** do you not see that between 
love and duty I am dying? Can I suffer the 
protraction of this torment? ‘There are women 
who make an ill-proportioned reckoning between 
their vows and their fancies, and who can live 
peacefully in treason. Iam not of those —I have 
never betrayed any one — but my life is leaving 
mes’ 

Boris bowed before Cleopatra, took her_hand and 
kissed it respectfully. 

** My lord,” continued she, ‘‘ in sending me the 
Gospel you taught me a great lesson. It is not 
from those in high places that one generally learns 
principles of humility and virtue, but upon that 
book in which your name promises me eternal 
friendship, I vowed to be a faithful wife to my hus- 
band, and never use any intrigues or falsehoods 
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towards him; it is why I am here to-day to pray 
your aid to release me from this oath of fidelity.” 

*¢ Then you love him well, this happy d’Alsen?” 
demanded Boris, with a twinge of sad jealousy. 

‘*¢T don’t know how others love ; but if they delay 
to restore me my liberty, it will be too late, believe 
me, my lord.” 

‘¢T will do my best,” said Boris, looking her 
honestly in the face. ‘‘I promise you to do all that 
is possible to persuade the empress— all that is 
possible.” 

He insisted, feeling in truth that this woman’s 
strength was being exhausted. He wished her to 
carry away a good impression of him, the assurance 
that he was a true friend. She rose. 

‘¢ Adieu, my lord!” she said; ** you have always 
been very good to me. My heart is grateful, be 
assured of it.” 

He recalled at this moment what he had once 
feared, that she would some day scoff at his behavior 
towards her. He was ashamed for ever having 
thought such a thing possible, it was so contrary to 
the conduct he saw in her now. Willingly he would — 
have asked her pardon. Their eyes met, and each 
read the thought that occupied the other. 

‘* You deserved to be happy,” said Boris, em- 
ploying unintentionally the past, for Cleopatra 
appeared to him to belong so little to the living 
world. 

She was silent for a moment, then smiled 
faintly. ‘*I had made for myself an artificial 


P existence ; ee is avenged. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WAITING. 


ITHIN less than eight days General Néoutof 

was informed that his wife might enter a 

suit for divorce; that the emperor would offer no 

further opposition. The grand duke had kept his 

promise: he had done his best. That which no one 

- knew, however, or would know, was, that he had 

stirred the pity of the empress, in affirming that it 

was doubtful if Cleopatra should live long enough 
to enjoy the liberty so dearly bought. 

‘If she is to die,” said the empress, ‘* may God 
forgive her. It is not for us mortals to judge 
her.” 

The day that Néoutof received this news was 
one of the most beautiful days of summer. The 
lindens filled the air with their perfume, as the 
morning long ago, when beneath their shade Cleo- 
patra met the grand duke. The old man held the 
letter some time in his hand; the red stamp that 
had closed it was the seal to his destiny, broken 
as he was himself. It was at once and the same 
time the ruin of his household, and the dawn of a 
happy life for Cleopatra; at least, he believed 
it. Living with her, seeing her every day, he 
had not remarked the gradual change which had 
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transformed this imposing beauty into a shadow 
almost aerial. She never complained; always 
ready at his call to read to him, to give him some 
music, — how could he have noticed that the voice 
was becoming feeble, fingers soon wearied, and that 
the figure, always noble and gracious, drooped and 
sank down into the chair with the air of a broken 
“lily? : 
It was done, and they must part; the pro- 
prieties of life and the law enacted that hence- 
forth she should dwell under another roof. He 
rang, and gave orders to ask the countess to come 
to him; a few moments after she entered the 
cabinet of the general. 

*¢ My child,” he said, —he had never called her 
by any other name since he had given consent to 
the divorce, —‘‘ my child, I have interesting news 
for you. The emperor consents to the divorce.” 

She stretched her thin hands towards the gen- 
eral’s chair, and placed them upon the arm of 
carved oak. She loved this gesture that ap- 
proached her benefactor, without real contact. 

‘“* You are contented?” he said, with a smile in 
which was mingled the slightest sarcasm. 

*¢ Yes and no,” replied she. ‘‘I am going to 
leave you, and I should have loved to remain with 
you to the last day.” 

‘*’Thanks,” murmured Néoutof. 

After a silence he began. 

‘Where shall you go? You must leave this 
house as soon as possible.” 
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‘¢ To the convent for the daughters of the nobility 
at St. Petersburg,” responded she. | 

‘¢ That is a good idea,” approved the general. 
‘You will be near your aflairs. When will you 
set out?” : 

‘¢ When must I?” 

‘To-day, if you can. The law exacts a delay 
of two years; but I think it will be shortened for 
you.” 

She shuddered, regarding him with agony. 

‘¢ Oh, two years! it is impossible,” she said, 
slowly. 

He looked at her, surprised at this accent of 
despair, and the truth suddenly flashed over him. 

‘¢ You are suffering?” he said, with strange emo- 
tion, awkward, and, at the same time, full of good- 
ness. 

She smiled and reached him her hand with a 
gesture of filial tenderness. 

**l have suffered,” responded she; ‘* zow I am 
happy.” 

He continued to look at her; his eyes were 
opened now. 

She seemed so feeble that he was frightened. 

‘*What can I do for you?” demanded he, with 
a full heart. ‘* My house, my fortune, and myself 
are at your disposition. Is there anything that you 
desire?” 

‘¢ Nothing,” replied she, ‘‘ nothing at this mo- 
ment. When I leave I shall ask for something.” 

‘¢’Then, my dear child, prepare yourself. I seem 
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to send you away, but it is for your interest, I can 
assure you.” 

She rose. He could not rise to lead her, such 
was his agony. Upon the threshold she turned 
and sent him the delicious smile of a woman that is 
loved and would be regretted. 

*¢Siren!” thought he, as she. disappeared; 

*¢ adorable apparition! I have had more happiness 
than I deserved. Come, courage! I must now 
pay for that. Let us be honest.” 

The breakfast reunited them, and, by common 
accord, they sought to lengthen it beyond the ordi- 
nary time. Never had they had so many things to 
Say, so many delicate thoughts to exchange. If 
either of them entertained any bitterness, each en- 
deavored to hide it, that nothing should poison these 
last hours, which remembrance they were to keep 
spotless. 

Cleopatra had sent a telegram to Ulric, to warn 
him that she should leave Tsarskoé-Sélo on the four 
o’clock train. Another telegram had informed the 
prioress of the convent of Filles-Nobles. The 
prioress was a relative of Néoutof, and he had ur- 
gently requested, for the love of him, that she would 
receive the wounded dove that he sent to her. 

After the breakfast, the last arrangements de- 
tained her about an hour in her room. She 
carried away only a few things: some linen, a 
black dress, with a long train, to wear to the 
Chapel, where she would accompany the sisters at 
prayers. She appeared, finally, ready for the jour- 
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ney; ahat of black lace rested upon her golden 
hair, a black dress outlined beautifully her noble 
figure; she looked very ill, and yet an appearance 
of ideal youth floated about her. 

She entered the apartment of the one that was no 
more to be her husband, bearing a casket so heavy 
that she bent beneath its weight. She put her 
load upon the table before him. 

‘* What is that?” demanded he, in a severe tone. 
He recognized very well, however, this casket. It 
contained the marriage gifts that he had sent her 
five years ago. 

She opened it. All the family jewels that she 
had worn at her wedding were there, carefully ar- 
ranged: sapphires, pearls, diamonds, aigrettes, 
necklaces, rivieres, and clasps, — everything was in 
its place, upon the deep blue velvet of the labelled 
compartments. 

‘¢ These are your family diamonds,” said Cleo- 
patra. ‘*‘I have retained the engagement ring, 
because you bought it at Nicholls & Plincke’s.” 

‘‘T gave them to you. Néoutof does not take 
back that which he has given,” replied the general, - 
severely, pushing away the casket. 

** And I,” said Cleopatra, with queenly dignity, 
‘¢T cannot accept that which I ought to return to 
your family.” 

‘*Or to the churches!” interrupted the gen- 
eral. 

*¢'To the churches, if you will; it is indifferent 
tome. No, my friend, | take away with me your 
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engagement diamcnd and your unspeakable good- 
ness.” 

Néoutof regarued the ring that sparkled upon the 
finger of the young woman, and then his regard 
plunged into the casket; in the middle of the bril- 
liants, the place of honor was reserved for a simple 
gold ring, the wedding ring. 

He withdrew his with difficulty from his knotty 
fingers, and placed it near the other. 

*¢ Let them sleep together,” said he; ‘¢ all that 
will go to enrich some sanctuary. It is you who 
have wished it, madame; but you think, without 
doubt, that one cannot pay too much for happi- 
ness.” 

*¢ Happiness!” repeated Cleopatra, with sadness. 
Tears were ready to roll down her cheeks. It was 
by force of will that she restrained them. 

*¢T told you that I had something to ask of you,” 
she said. 

*‘ Ah, yes; it is true,— well?” said the general, 
with emotion. 

‘¢ Give me your blessing, my father,” she said, 
‘‘for I have sinned’ against heaven and against 
you.” She knelt before him. 

*¢ My daughter,” prayed Néoutof, with a stifled 
voice, ‘* may God be with you and keep you from 
harm! In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen!” 

He made the sign of the cross upon the beautiful 
brow raised towards him; he took her in his arms 
and claspedherin a long embrace. ‘‘ May God re- 
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ward you, my child,” he said, ‘* for the joy you 
have brought to this house. You take it away; 
may you bear it elsewhere, greater and more com- 
plete.” The effort was beyond the support of 
human nature. She saw him grow pale and fall 
backwards. 

‘* It is nothing,” he murmured with pain; ‘‘ it is 
nothing.” 

She was standing before him, anxious. With 
a gesture he bid her go. ‘I am better, my 
child. Fear nothing. I will not cause you the 
sorrow of my death. You do not deserve that! 
Go, my child! Peace upon you!” 

She departed, and for a long time he watched the 
door through which she had passed, seeming at mo- 
ments to catch a glimpse of her sunshine and grace. 

His solitary dinner was served in his arm-chair, 
and the day departed; the twilight stole into the 
silent room where the diamonds threw out at in- 
tervals their mysterious flashes; then came night. 
Néoutof had refused lamps, and very late he sat 
motionless and mute, his eyes fixed upon the obscure 
door, which Cleopatra would never pass again. 
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CHAPTER “XXVIII. 
THE CONVENT. 


HE convent is net dark and deep like a 

gothic cloister, but it has blank whitewashed 
walls pierced with windows like a factory ; the 
cells are light and neat; to speak correctly, they are 
rooms where each one has brought pieces of furni- 
ture that are dear to her. The great wide corri- 
dors, well lighted, resemble the institutions for 
girls; nothing lugubrious cr ascetic; in one word, 
that kind of sanctification for the use of people well 
born. 

Only from the window of Cleopatra’s cell were 
to be seen the pompous monuments of a cemetery, 
where burying is ata premium. It isa matter of 
great consideration to be buried at Dievitchi; the 
prayers are good here; better it appears than any- 
where else, except at the monastery of St.-Alexander- 
Nevsky. Unhappily for the last place, it has no 
more attainable ground, but it is rich enough to be 
contented with its present endowments. 

Cleopatra was soon accustomed to this pious 
and orderly life which lulled her sad thoughts. 
She was full of hope now. All necessary for- 
malities were regularly fulfilled. “She was in- 
formed of her affairs through the visits of her 
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lawyer, and by letters from Néoutof, who often 
wrote her a few lines in the fine large hand of an 
old man. 

And, then, she received letters from Ulric. They 
were effusions overflowing with ecstasy. Antici- 
pating his future happiness, he saw her already 
near him on the shores of the Swedish lakes, in the 
midst of those fantastic landscapes that look like 
fairy scenery. It was there that he would carry 
her as soon as marriage gave her to him, and 
it was there that they would forget all their pains. 
It was cruel not to be allowed to see her; but all 
tears would be wiped away on the blessed shores of 
the Léthé. 

He was full of joy and strength, now that he 
was sure to obtain her. She was growing weaker 
every hour, since she could not be allowed to 
see him. She had never been loved, or so little. 
She had understood too late the real tenderness of 
Néoutof, and the day that love took possession of 
her it seemed as if it vowed to pay her all the 
arrears of her /ife. She had believed in this prom- 
ise, and then nothing — nothing except her own 
emotions, ardent, sorrowful, the longing never 
answered. 

She went to church with the sisters, and one or 
two old ladies who had dwelt there for some time. 
They treated her politely, without extending to her 
much sympathy. A divorced woman, or one upon 
the point of being, was almost an object of scandal 
among the pious girls who had retired from the 
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world for the very purpose of knowing and censur- 
ing all that was going on there. 

She would have liked to see a dog, for the sake 
of looking in its eyes and saying, ‘‘ Do you love 
me?” 

But dogs don’t enter the convents. Cats are 
tolerated there under the pretence that they chase 
away the mice. Cleopatra felt herself incapable of 
soliciting any tenderness from a cat. She passed 
her hand over their backs when they came and 
rubbed against her, and that was all. 

About the middle of August — near the time of 
her marriage—a pompous funeral was celebrated 
at Diévitchi, for a young man belonging to a high 
family. Hidden beneath a black veil, Cleopatra 
was in the chapel during the funeral ceremonies, 
for everything furnished distraction for her in the 
monotony of these days that resembled each other 
so closely. No one present had observed her, for 
every one was ignorant of her presence. Alone, the 
Grand Duke Boris, who had been godfather to the 
young deceased, searched beneath the gauze veils, 
and recognized her that had been the fair Cleo- 
patra. 

Wasit she? He suddenly saw her in his mind as 
he had met her near the old tower, inthe park. ‘The 
apparition of this triumphant beauty, flushed with 
emotion, rose up before him with extraordinary in- 
tensity. He forgot the funeral choirs, the mourning 
family, the catafalque loaded with silver embroider- 
ies; he saw nothing but Cleopatra dressed in a light, 
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summer toilet, shaded beneath a rose-lined parasol, 
the reflection from which lent greater brilliancy 
to her pearly complexion; he saw the greyhound 
that passed its head beneath the beautiful hand; he 
saw the smile and the blush and the paleness that 
followed. He had really loved her, it was true, 
a single moment, perhaps; but he had loved her, 
for he was not able now to restrain himself from 
tears at seeing her thus veiled in black, drooping 
against a pillar. And the family, attentive to the 
slightest movement of the grand duke, said to 
themselves, on seeing him wipe away a tear with 
the extremity of his white glove : — 

*¢ How he loved his godson!” 

After the ceremony, which had seemed very long 
to Boris, when the last chorus and the last prayer 
had scattered the audience, he paid a visit to the 
prioress, whom he had formerly known as maid- 
of-honor when he was a small boy. She had 
entered the cloister for some secret love-affair, and 
when he learned her history he respected her for hay- 
ing had the courage and the dignity to keep silent. 

‘*It is not only on your account that I came 
to-day, mother,” he said, entering the parlor, 
which, in reality, wasa salon. ‘* I would like to see 
Countess Néoutof; she appears to me very much 
changed.” 

The prioress was hard towards others who 
suffered, maintaining that every one was able to 
rise above trouble by the help of prayer, since that 
means had succeeded with her. 
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sister; ‘‘ your Imperial Highness can judge for 
himself; I will have her summoned.” 

Soon after Cleopatra entered. The _prioress 
understood that she ought to retire, and they re- 
mained, alone, standing before each other. 

‘¢ Madame,” said Boris, ‘‘ I wished to see 
you.” 

She smiled. Her smile had the same heavenly 
grace as of old. 

‘¢T come to ask if I can serve you in any way.” 

‘¢T have not thanked your Imperial Highness,” 
said Cleopatra, with an exquisite voice, velvety and 
deep; ‘‘it is to you that I owe my liberty. I 
have not thanked you, because words fail to explain 
my thoughts. My heart does not know how to 
express what it feels.” 

He made a negative gesture, as if to refuse any 
mention of her gratitude. 

‘* And, now, what can I do more?” 

The countenance of the countess wore an anxious 
expression. 

‘¢’The proceedings are very slow, my lord,”’ said 
she; ‘‘ it appears they are going to last a year.” 

*¢ A year!’ cried the grand duke, involuntarily. 

‘¢ Yes; I don’t know what is the matter with me; 
perhaps it is the want of air and exercise, or eise it 
is the discipline, —I don’t know. They are very 
good to me, but I can’t accustom myself — and 
yet I can’t go out until—until the divorce is pro- 
nounced. If it was possible to hurry a little””— 
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‘“*A year!” said Boris to himself, looking 
at her. ‘‘If she stays here a month, she will 
die.” 

Instantly the anxious, deferential expression 
painted upon Cleopatra’s face disappeared; her 
eyes grew deep, and she placed her burning 
fingers upon the hand of the grand duke. 

‘© Tf you have ever had any affection for me, my 
lord,” she said with a low voice, with a look that . 
caused Boris to start, ‘* tell them to hasten — for 
I am dying.” 

‘* Happiness ”— he began, to calm her. 

She stopped him with a resolute gesture. 

*‘T told you this six weeks ago; I repeat it to- 
day; I am dying; let them hasten, if they wish 
me to leave here alive.” 

She withdrew a few steps. 

‘*You will live long,” said Boris, with that 
affectionate kindness that made him so irresistible 
when he wished to please. ‘* You will live many 
years; but it is no reason why you should lose one 
year at present. I shall go and exert myself in 
your behalf.” 

‘* May God return you this goodness, my lord! 
The general and you,— you have been my true 
friends.” 

She did not speak of Ulric. Boris was struck 
with that, but it was not for him to allude to it. 

‘¢ Au revoir!” he said, with a hopeful tone. 

‘¢ Adieu, my lord,” responded she. ‘** We shall 
not see each other again in this world; for I shak 
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only leave here to be married, and shall leave St. 
Petersburg the same day.” 

‘¢ Adieu, then,” said he, regarding her deeply. 
**] shall never forget your eyes, nor your:smile. 
You are not of those that one forgets, madame. 
Be happy.” 

He withdrew. 

Eight days later the divorce was pronounced. 
All the formalities had vanished like a dream. 
Cleopatra was free to marry Ulric the following 


day. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
HAPPY. 


T was a modest, almost a poor wedding. 
Dressed in gray silk, as a widow, Cleopatra 
repaired to the Swedish church at an early hour 
in the morning, where the pastor delivered a very 
concise discourse. Whatcould one say toa woman 
so recently divorced, which would not make some 
allusion to her first marriage ? 

At the Russian church there was no discourse 
at all. Three or four of Ulric’s friends alone 
assisted at the ceremony. Irene, invited, had re- 
fused. Indeed, she had explained her absence in 
a very impertinent letter, in which she hoped her 
sister ‘* would have the good sense never to set foot 
in St. Petersburg again. You have caused scandal 
enough here, I think,’ she said in concluding, ‘* so 
that the place might be disagreeable; but if you _ 
are wanting in judgment suflicient to understand ~ 
it, I will warn you in advance that my house will 
be rigorously closed against you.” _ 

Less strenuous, as regards rules of decorum, 
Charamirof sent a jewel casket and a pleasant 
little letter to his sister-in-law, wishing all the hap- 
piness possible. 

After the double ceremony, the married pair 
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returned to apartments in a hotel. Ulric had 
ordered the salon to be decorated with green 
plants for the occasion; but the furniture had that 
stiff air which characterizes all places which 
are only transiently occupied. . But what did it 
matter? ‘They were to set out in the afternoon for 
a house in the country which a friend of Ulric had 
placed at their disposal. It was upon the frontier 
of Finland, their first station for rest on their way 
to Sweden. 

That which first struck Cleopatra upon en- 
tering this commonplace room was an immense 
basket of maiden flowers, — white roses, tuberoses, 
and orange blossoms woven in profusion, like the 
nosegay she received the morning of her first 
marriage. ; 

Her eyes filled with tears, for she recognized 
Néoutof’s nressage. What more delicate attention 
could certify to his vigilant friendship? As she 
bent over the flowers she perceived that they formed 
a net-work above some square object which rested 
on the bottom of the basket; she removed them 
and beheld an image of the Holy Virgin exquisitely 
set in gold and precious stones. -A thread of 
pearls of incomparable beauty closed the frame. 

** Ah!” thought Cleopatra, ‘‘ he has found a way 
to force me to accept them.” 

They were the family jewels with which Néoutof 
had arrayed his wedding gift. One could not re- 
fuse a holy image. Cleopatra would accept the 
diamonds offered in this fashion. 
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‘“What does that mean?” demanded Ulric, 
knitting his brow. 

‘¢ Tt is General Néoutof, who wishes me happi- 
ness,” responded Cleopatra, reading a card on 
which, in effect, were written these simple words. 

She selected several flowers among the most 
beautiful, tied them with a ribbon, and sent them 
at once to the general. That was all. 

In this hired apartment they could say nothing, 
so they hastened to leave it. 

Their travelling carriage stood before the door ; 
they mounted, and were soon on the road to Fin- 
land. 

It was the first time they had seen each other 
since their long separation. The marriage cere- 
monies had produced the strange effect of render- 
ing them greater strangers. Having come from 
different ways to the church, feeling the eyes 
of the curious upon them, the indiscreet eyes 
of some gossips that had come ‘to see,” they 
suffered the consciousness of having accomplished 
an act in public that in some particulars had been 
unseemly, and for which closed doors would have . 
been preferable. 

Now, rocked by the cadenced motion of the 
berlin, the old impressions were soon restored to 
them. The sky was blue; the melancholy gayety 
of a beautiful autumn day, for September had 
already commenced, shone in the amber foliage 
already growing thin, and in the flowers of the 
gardens, radiant, but odorless. 
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The fragrance of the tuberoses followed them 
meantime, for Cleopatra would have the flowers 
taken with her. The precious image enclosed 
within her frame was in the front of the car- 
riage. Thus, surrounded by sweet and salutary 
impressions, the young wife gave herself up to be 
influenced by the reality of her happiness. 

*¢ At last,” said Ulric, folding her in his arms, 
**at last you are mine; we are now one in life, and 
we can love each other without sin. We shall 
be very happy, Cleopatra, for we have suffered 
greatly.” 

*¢ Yes, we will be happy,” murmured she. ‘‘ Talk 
to me; say tender things to me. It seems as if my 
soul had been frozen for a very long time, and 
your words melt it, — melt it slowly. Do you re- 
call, darling, the ice in the Néva?” 

*¢ T adore you,” said Ulric, looking at her as he 
did the day of the review. 

*¢ Again! again!” she said, pressing nearer to 
him. ‘* Tell me that you love me.” 

He kissed her hair softly, her brow, and her 
closed eyes. 

‘“* No, don’t kiss me,”’ said she; ‘it hurts me. 
Talk to me, to get me accustomed to your words.” 

He did not dare tell her how changed she was, 
but he was sure, with the confidence of youth, that 
he would see her bloom again, now that she was 
to be near him. He talked to her softly, as she 
had asked him, holding her near to him, for she 
appeared to suffer if he loosened his embrace. 
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Night fell early, wrapping the picturesque land- 
scape ina luminous vapor. The moon had arisen 
with the setting of the sun, and all was light and 
silvery, as in a dream. 

After climbing a fatiguing height, the horses 
stopped before the door of an ancient chateau, con- 
structed of Finland granite, in an original style of 
architecture, a little heavy and severe, but of grand 
effect. 

** See! here is our house,” said Ulric; **at least, 
as long as it pleases you to remain here.” 

They entered a great hall, poorly lighted, — for it 
would have taken a dozen torches to illuminate it, — 
and then passed into the dining-room, comfortably 
furnished, where a good supper was soon served for 
them. Ulric’s friend had not been neglectful in 
secking to make their abode agreeable. 

Cleopatra only tasted a little of the fruit; she 
was so weary that all food was offensive to her; 
but, seated opposite her husband, she smiled in his 
face, with the enraptured smile of a child that finds 
everything new and amusing. 

Having finished their supper, they passed into a- 
little salon adjoining their room. ‘The moon, that 
was now full, floated in the clear sky and threw in 
floods of dazzling light through the great bays that 
served as windows. 

The flowers brought from St. Petersburg, already 
disposed in vases, filled the air with their per- 
fume. 

‘¢ Please put out the candles,” said Cleopatra ; 
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‘© it is so beautiful, this moon — and what a 
view !” 

She sat upon a small sofa in the recess of the 
windows, to enjoy to the utmost the spectacle that 
was offered her. 

It was a severe landscape of rocks and fir-trees, 
with a roaring torrent rushing down the valley. 
They could see the foam from the falls sparkling 
in the rays of the moon. The window was closed 
so as to prevent the night-air from entering, and 
thus the room was warm as an evening in spring- 
time. 

** Ah!” said Cleopatra, with a happy voice, ‘I 
am so tired! Icandonothing more. It seems to 
me I cannot move myhandeven. But Il am happy, 
happy! It is so beautiful here! We are going to 
be as happy as in the fairy stories. And then, what 
gives me the greatest pleasure, I am at peace with 
everybody.” 

Ulric had seated himself by her, and she leaned 
her head back upon his shoulder. It was her place 
of refuge, and she was at rest only when there. 

‘¢ Yes,” she said, taking the hand of her husband, 
“you were right. It is only in marriage that I 
could be happy. I could not have believed once 
that I would love like this; that I would not be able 
to live without you, darling! I imagined that love 
was a weakness.” 

She laughed with a little mocking, satisfied laugh. 
** It is the wealth of life, on the contrary. When I 
perceived that I loved you, oh! I had so many ideas 
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in my head that I didn’t know what to do with 
them. Do you understand all that — you?” 

‘¢Oh! yes,” said Ulric, seeking the lips of his 
wife. She shuddered, as if slightly oppressed. 

** No, I pray you! When you kiss me it seems 
as if my heart stopped; if that should last I believe 
I would cease to breathe. Listen; let me tell you 
what I think.” | 

She clung closer to him. He felt the tumultuous 
flutterings of the heart of his wife against his breast ; 
then these beatings grew calmer, and at last very 
feeble. 3 

**You will be gentle with me when I speak of 
Count Néoutof,” she began to say. ‘* You have no 
occasion to be jealous. Never was a father kinder 
to his child. Was it not delicate on his part to 
send me all these flowers of a young girl? Where 
is the image?” 

She rose up a little, looking for it. 

** In your room,” replied Ulric. 

** Go and get it, will you? Put it in a chair be- 
fore us; there, like that. I can look now at the 
valley, and now at the image.” \ 
He obeyed, and returned with the wonderful 
zcéne, that sparkled in the rays of the moon as the 
diamonds had once sparkled on the desk in the 
room where Néoutof was left alone. 

‘¢ Thanks; I am perfectly happy,” she said, re- 
suming her place on her husband’s breast when he 
returned to her, ‘¢ only I am very weary.” 

Her soft, feeble hands slid down into the folds of 
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her long wrapper of white wool, very like the 
dress ofanun. She had taken a fancy to these full, 
‘simple costumes at the convent. 

*¢ You need to sleep,” said Ulric, kissing her hair 
near her face. ‘‘ Come!” 

‘“‘In a moment. I am so weary. I haven't . 
strength to go even to my bed.” 

*¢ T will carry you.” 

** Wait a little. How white everything is out-of- 
doors! A little mist rises from the torrent ; the val- 
ley looks as if it was covered with muslin.” 

Ulric looked out. The night was perfectly clear. 
No fog tarnished the splendor of the rocks spark- 
ling with mica. 

‘*¢ Ulric,”’ said Cleopatra, with a voice still feebler 
and as if half asleep, ‘‘ I don’t know why I loved 
you; your eyes took my heart from me Easter 
night. It was a beautiful night, but this is more 
beautiful.” 

‘¢ Come!’ said her husband, very low. 

He laid his face close to hers, that was so beau- 
tiful at that moment beneath the magic glory of 
the moon. 

‘¢ Yes,” she murmured, still lower. 

He bent down to lift her in his arms; she raised 
hers, and passed them around the neck of the young 
man. He kissed long and softly the half-open lips. 
She did not shudder this time. He was going to 
raise her up, when she said : — 

‘¢ Again!” 

Her voice was only a breath. He kissed her 
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quickly, ready to carry her away. She uttered a 
feeble sigh, and Ulric felt her arms loosen around his 
neck, growing heavy. 

‘*¢ Cleopatra!” he cried, frightened. 

She did not reply, and her arms fell lifeless. He 
‘ ran to the bell; lights were brought; Ulric seized 
his wife in his arms and carried her to their nuptial 
room. 

She was dead. 

The maiden flowers that Néoutof had sent were 
spread upon her shroud. Dressed in her soft, white 
wool robe she was placed in her coffin, and Ulric 
bore her away with him to his Swedish home, 
which he never left again. 

Some pretended that he became insane, but 
no one knew; if so his insanity was harmless, 
for he spent all his earthly wealth in works of 
charity. 

The news of this sudden death astonished every- 
body except the Grand Duke Boris and Néoutof. 
It was known that Cleopatra was ill, but not so ill 
as to die the evening of her marriage. 

‘** It is not at all the thing to do,” said Irene. ‘* It 
is still more improper than all the rest.” 

This was, moreover, the opinion of some other 
judicious people. 

Néoutof was not amazed. At that age one is 
scarcely capable of entertaining the sentiment of 
surprise, but he was struck down. When they 
brought back to him the zcéze that he had sent 
Cleopatra he did not manifest any grief, Simply 
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he had it placed before his bed at night and on the 
_ table during the day. 

| ‘See how this old man clings to his precious 
stones!” said some indifferent persons. 

But he did not watch it very long, for he died in 
less than a month from the gout, that had reached 
his heart. 

The Grand Duke Boris also received a funeral 
souvenir. One day in winter, the book of the 
Gospel, given to Cleopatra Bakhtof, was returned 
to him. 

‘That did not bring happiness upon her,” 
thought the grand duke, running through the 
leaves of the sacred book. 

*¢¢ My kingdom is not of this world,’” he read, 
stopping at a page that had been read perhaps more 
frequently than any other. 

He meditated a moment, then, looking out the 
window, where large flakes of snow were falling 
and piling up against the panes, ‘‘ Her tomb is 
beneath the snow,”’ he said; ‘‘ it is a virgin shroud, 
which will last her until spring-time. She did not 
believe she was rate to love: she was right, for 
love killed her.’ 

And the snow continued to fall, fran ie 
and supple, like the winding-sheet of wool 
which Cleopatra slept. 
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—_——__—_—_——. Vagabondia. A Novel. 12mo. $1.50. 
BUSH’S (James S.) The Evidence of Faith. 12mo. $2.00 


BYRON’S (Lorp) Childe Harold. A sumptuous new illus- - 
trated edition. In box. $6.00. In antique morocco, or tree-calf, $10.00. 
in crushed Levant, with silk linings, $25.00. 

The great holiday book of 1880. 


CABLE’S (Grorae W.) Doctor Sevier. 12mo. $1.50 
CARLYLE. (Tuomas) and RALPH WALDO EMER- 


SON, The Correspondence of. Edited by CHartes Exiot Norton. 2 vols 
12mo_ Gilt tops and rough edges. With new Portraits. $4.00. Half 
calf, $8.00. ILalf-morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, $8.00. 

New revised edition of 1885, with 100 additional pages of newly- 
Sound letters. 


CAROLINO’S (Pepro) New Guide of the Conversation 


in Portuguese and English. First American edition. With an Introdue 
éion by Marx Tiarn. I6mo, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 
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CARRYL’S (Cuartes E.) Davy and the Goblin. 1 vol. 
8vo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


CESNOLA’S (Gen. L. P. pr) The Cesnola Collection of 


Cyprus Antiquities. A Descriptive and Pictorial Atlas, Large folio. 6500 
Plates. Sold by subscription only. Send for Prospectus. 


CHAMBERLAIN’S (Basitt Harr) The Classical Poetry 
of the Japanese. 8vo. $3.00. 
CHASE’S (Miss E. B.) Over the Border. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Illustrated with Heliotype Engravings from Original Drawings of Scenery 
in Nova Scotia. With Map. 12mo. Thirdedition. $1.50. 


CHENOWETH’S (Mrs. C. van D.) Stories of the Saints. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $2.00. 

CLARK’S (T. M.) Building Superintendence. 8vo. With 
Plans, ete. $3.00. ; 

CLARKE’S (Rev. JAMES FREEMAN) Events and Epochs 
in Religious History. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. $300. Hlaif-calf, $5 50. 

The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 12mo. $1.50. 

Self-Culture. Eleventh edition. 12mo. $1.50. 
Half-calf, $3.00. 

CLEAVELAND’S (NenemiAn) and PACKARD’S (At- 


PHeUS Sprinc) History of Bowdoin College. With Biographical Sketches 
of its Graduates, from 1806 to 1879, inclusive. With many full-page Por- 
traits, and othe: Lllustrations. 8vo. $5.00. — 


CLEMENT’S (CLARA ErRSKINE) and Laurence Hutton’s 
Artists of the Nineteenth Century. 12mo. Fully revised up. to 1885. 
$3.00. Half-calf, #5.00. Tree-caif, $7.00. 


A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological 
Art. Eighteenth edition. 12mo. $3. Half-calf, $5. Tree-calf, $7. 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and 
their Works. Illustrated profusely, Ninth edition. 12mo. $3.00. Half- 
calf, $5.00. Tree-calf, $7.00. 


Eleanor Maitland. A Novel. .16mo. $1.25. 
CLEMMER’S (Mary) Poems of Life and Nature. $1.50. 
COLLIER’S (Rosert Larrp) English Home Life. 16mo. 

$1.00. 


COLLING’S (J. K.) Art Foliage. Entrely new plates 
from the latest enlarged London edition. Folio. $19.00 


CONWAY’S (M. D.) Emerson at Home and Abroad. $1.50. 


COOKE’S (Grorer Witrts) George Eliot; A Critical 
Study of her Life, Writings, and Philosophy. 12mo. With Portrait. $2.00. 
Half-calf, $4.20. 


: Ralph Waldo Emerson ; His Life, Writings, and 
Philosophy. 12mo. With Portrait. $2.00. Half-calf, $4.00. 


~* 
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COOKE’S (Mrs. Laura S. H.) Dimple Dopp. Small 
4to. Illustrated. $1.25. 


COOKE’S (Rosr Terry) Somebody’s Neighbors. 12mo. 
Fourth edition. $1.50. Half-calf, $3.00. 

CRADDOCK’S (Cuartes Eapert) Where the Battle 
Was Fought. A Novel. 12mo. Fourth edition. $1.60. 

CUNNINGHAM’S (Frank H.) Familiar Sketches of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Surroundings. Illustrated. $2.50 


DAHLGREN’S (Mrs. MaprELEInE VINTON) A Washington 
Winter, 12mo. $1.50. 


Memoir of John A. Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral 
U. 8. Navy. 8vo. With Portrait and Lilustrations. $3.00. 


South-Sea Sketches. 12mo. $1.50. 
——————— South-Mountain Magic. 12mo. $1.50. 
DAMEN’S GHOST. Vol. VI. of the Round-Robin Series 
of novels, 16mo, $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents, 
DANENHOWER’S (Lieut. J. W.) Narrative of the 


Jeannette. Paper covers. 25 cents. 


DESMOND HUNDRED (Tue). Vol. XI. of the Round- 
Robin Series of novels. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents, 


DOBSON’S (Avustix) Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 


With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo. $3.50, Limited large-paper 
edition. $10.00. 


DOCTOR BEN. Vol. XIII. of the Round-Robin Series of 
novels. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 
DODGE’S (Turopore Ayravutt, U.S.A.) A Bird’s-Eye 
View of our Civil War. lvol. 8vo. With Maps and Illustrations. $3.00, 
The Campaign of Chancellorsville. Svo. $3.00. ° 
DOROTHEA. Vol. X. of the Round-Robin Series of 
novels. 16mo. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 


DU MAURIER’S (GrorGe) Pictures from Society. 50° 
full-page Pictures from Punch. lvol, 4to. Full gilt. $5.00. 
EASTWICR’S (Epvwarp B., F.R.S., M.R.A.S.) The Gulis- 
tan; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushlin’ddin Sadi. 8yvo, $3.59. 
EATON’S (D. Capy) Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, $2.00. 
EDMUNDSON’S. (GrorGr) Milton and Vondel. <A Curi- 


osity of Literature. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 


EMERSON, The Genius and Character of. A Series of 
Lectures delivered at the Concord School of Philosophy, by eminent 
authors and critics, Edited by F. B. Sanporn. Illustrated. 12mo. $ 


EMERSON-CARLYLE CORRESPONDENCE (THE). 


See CARLYLE, 
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EMERSON’S (Mrs. Etten Russet) Myths of the In- 
dians ; or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the Aborigines of America. 
8yo. Gilttop. With numerous Plates and Diagrams. $5.00. 


FANCHETTE. Vol. XY. of the Round-Robin Series of 
novels. $100. In paper covers, 50 cents. 


FAVORITE-AUTHORS SERIES. Favorite Authors, 
Household Friends, Good Company. Three volumes in one. Illustrated. 
8vo. Full gilt. 8.50. 

FAWCETT’S (EpGar) Social Silhouettes. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Adventures of a Widow. 12mo. $1 50. 
Tinkling Cymbals. A Novel. 12mo. $1.50. 
Song and Story. 12mo. $1.50. 


FEATHERMAN’S (A.) The Arameans ; Social History 
of the Races of Mankind. 8vo. Uncut edges, gilt top. $5.00. 


FENOLLOSA’S (Ernest F.) Review of the Chapter on 


Painting in Gonse’s “ L’Art Japonais.”” 12mo. Paper covers. 25 cents. 


FOOTE’S (Mrs. Mary Hatiocx) The Led-Horse Claim. 
A Novel. Illustrated by the Author. l6in0. $1 25. 


FROMENTIN (EvuGeEnNe): Painter and Writer. From the 
French of Louis Gonse, by Mrs. Mary C, Rospins, 8vo. Illustrated. $8.00. 


FROMENTIN’S (EuGtne) The Old Masters of Belgium 
and Holland. 8vo, With eight full-page Heliotypes Translated by Mrs. 
Mary U. Rosgins. $3.00. 


FULLER’S (Avcsert W.) Artistic Homes in City and 
Country. Oblong foiio 76 full-page Illustrations $3.50. 

GARDNER'S (E C.) Homes and all about them. 38 vols. 
inl. Profusely iiiustrated. 12mo. $2.50. - 


GARFIELD (Presivpent JAMES ABRAM) The Works of. 
Edited by Burke A. Ilinspaiz. 2 vols. 8vo. With new Steel Portraits. 
#6.00. Sheep, $8.50. Half-morocco or half-calf, $10.00. 

Edition de luxe. 2vols. 8vo $25.00. Sold by subscription only. 


GAYARRE’S (Cnartes) Aubert Dubayet ; or, The Two 
Sister Republics. l2Zmo. 2.00. 
GEORGIANS (Tue). Vol. III. of the Round-Robin Series 


of novels. 16mo. $1.00. Jn paper covers, 50 cents. 


GERALDINE: A Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. A Poeti- 
cal Romance. 16mo. Seventh edition. $1.25. Hualf-calf, $3.00. 


GOETHE’S Faust. ‘Translated by A. Hayward. $1.25. 
GRANT’S (Rospert) An Average Man. 12mo. $1.50. 
The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl. $1.25. 


- oeaenaeaa The Knave of Hearts. $1.25. 
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GREENOUGH'S (Mrs. R.) Mary Magdalene. $1.50. 
GREVILLE’S (iexry) Dosia’s Daughter. Translated by 
Mrs. CLARA ERsKine Ciement. $1 25. 

HALE’S (Lucretia P.) The Peterkin Papers. 16mo. $1.09. 

HAMLIN’S (Avuaustus C.) Leisure Hours among the 
Gems. Illustrated, 12mo, $2.00. , 

HARRIS’S (Joeun CHanpier) Mingo, and other Sketches 
in Black and White. 16mo, $1.25. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. 12mo. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

HARTING’S (JAMes Epmunp, F.L.S., F.Z.S.) British 
Animals Extinct within Historic Times. With some Account of British — 
Wild White Cattle. Lilustrated. 8vo. Gilt top. $4.50, 

HARTT’S (Proressor C. F.) Geology and Physical Geog- 
raphy of Pay: in preparation. 

HASSARD'S (J. R. G.) A Pickwickian Pilgrimage. 16mo. 
#1.00. 

HATTON’S (Josern) Henry Irving’s Impressions of Amer- 
ica. Lvol. l2mo. $1.50. 

HAWTHORNE’S (Juttan) Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
his Wife. A Biograpay. With New Portraits on Steel, and Etched 
Vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. $5.00. Half-morocco or haif- calf, $9.0U. 
Edition deluxe, $12.90. 


Love —ora Name. 12mo. $1.40. 
Beatrix Randolph. 12mo, $1.50. 
Fortune’s Fool. 12mo. $1.5). 


HAWTHORNE’'S (Natuaniet) Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. 
l2mo, $1.50. Library edition. Giit top. $2.00. 


HAYWARD'S (Armia L.) The Illustrated Birthday 
Book of American Poets. Nevised and enlarged octane with index for 
names, and portraits of thirteen great American poets. L vol. 18mo. $1.00. - 
Ilalf-calf, $2.25. Flexible morocco, seal or calf, $3.00. 

HAZEN’S (Gren. W. B) A Narrative of Military Service. 
8vo. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. $3.00. 

HEARN’S (Larcapio) Stray Leaves from Strange Litera- 
ture. Stories reconstructed from the Anvari-Soheili, Baital-Pachisi, Ma- 
habharata, Gulistan,ete. lyol. I6mo. $1.50. ; 


HINSDALE’S (Burke A.) President Garfield and Eduea- 
tion. Portraits of Gen. Garfield, Mrs. Garfield, ete. 1l2mo. $1.00. Half- 
calf, $3.00. Morocco antiqne, $4.00. 


Schools and Studies, 16mo. $1.50. 


HIS SECOND CAMPAIGN. Vol. XVI. of the Round- 
Robin Series of novels. 16mo. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents, 
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HOME-BOOK OF ART (Tue). Heliotype Plates after 


One Hundred Classical and Popular Pictures by the most famous Artists of 
the World. With descriptions. Twenty-five parts at one dollar each. Or 
all bound in 1 vol. Cloth, $28.00. Half morocco, $31.00. Full morocco, 
$33.00. By subscription only. 


HOMOSELLE. Vol. V. of the Round-Robin Series of 


novels, 16mo. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 
HOSMER’S (G. W.) The People and Politics. 8vo. $3.00. 
HOWARD'S (BiancuE W.) Aulnay Tower. 12mo. $1.50. 
Aunt Serena. A Novel. 16mo. Thirteenth 


edition, $1.25. 
——— Guenn. 12mo. Fifth edition. $1.50. 
HOWE’S (KE. W.) The Mystery of the Locks. 12mo. $1.50. 
The Story of a Country Town. 12mo. Fourth 


edition. $1.50. 
HOWELLS’S (W. D.) Tuscan Cities. With many fine 


Illustrations, by JosepH PrennEeLL. Richly bound, full gilt edges, in box, 
$5.00. In tree-calf, or antique morocco, $10.00. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham. 12mo. $1.50. 

A Fearful Responsibility. 12mo. $1 50. 

A Modern Instance. 12mo. $1.50. 

A Woman’s Reason. 12mo. $1.50. 

Dr. Breen’s Practice. 12mo. $1.50. 
————— The Elevator.- 32mo. 40 cents. 

The Sleeping-Car. 382mo. 50 cents. 

The Parlor Car. 32mo. 50 cents. 

The Register. 382mo. 50 cents. 

Three Villages. Little-Classic size. $1.25. 


Poems. lvol. 12mo. In box. Printedon 
fine hand-made paper. Parehment covers. $2.00. 

A Counterfeit Presentment. A Comedy. 
Little-Classic size. $1.25. 

—_—___————_ Out of the Question. A Comedy. Little- 
Classic size. $1.25. 

A Little Girl among the Old Masters. Being 
her own Compositions and Inventions in Sacred and Legendary Art. With 
Introduction and Commentary by W. D. Howells. Obiong. Fifty-four 
Illustrations. $2.00. 
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HOWELLS’S (W.D.) Choice Autobiographies. A collec- 
tion of the most entertaining autobiographies, Little-Clussle sta and with 


acer se Critical and Biographical Essays, ¢ size. 8 vols, 
Each : 
L., Il. Memoirs of Frederica Sophia Wilhelmina, Margravine 


of Baireuth 
III. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and Thomas Ellwood, 
1V. Vittorio Alfieri. 
V. Carlo Goldoni. 
Vi. Edward Gibbon. 
VII., VIII. Frangois Marmontel. 
HUBBARD’S (Lucius L.) Woods and Lakes of Maine. 


A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Brunswick in a Birch Bark Canoe, 
With Indian place-names and their meanings. lvol. 8vo. With Illustra- 
tions, and a large map. $3.00. Half-calf, $5.50. Tree-calf, or antique 
morocco, $5.00. 


HUNNEWELL’S (James F.) The Historical Monuments 
of France. l vol. 8vo. Illustrated. $3.50. 


Bibliography of Charlestoua Mass., and 
Bunker Hill. lvol. 8vo. Iilustrated. $2. 


HUTCHINSON’S (Eien M.) Baile and Lyrics. 16mo. 
With Frontispiece, $1.25. 
HUTTON’S (Laurence) Literary Landmarks of London. 
lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 
IRVING (Henry). See Hatron. 
JAMES (Henry, Sr.), The Literary Remains of. Ed- 
ited by Wint1am James. Ilvol. 12mo. With Portrait, $2.00. 
JAMES’S (Uexry) The Author of Beltraffio ; Pandora; 
Georgina’s Reasons; The Path of Duty: Four Meetings, 12mo. $1.60. 
The Siege of London ; ‘The Pension Beaurepas ; 
and The Point of View. 12mo. $1.50. 
Tales of Three Cities (The Impressions of a 
Cousin; Lady Barberina; A New-England Winter). 12mo. $1.50. 
A Little Tour in France. 12mo. $1.50. 
Portraits of Places. 12mo. $1.50. 
—__—_—_ Daisy Miller: A Comedy. 12mo. $1.50. 
JOINSON’S (Rosstrer) Idler and Poet. 16mo. $1.25. 
JOHNSTON'S (E.izaseta Bryant) Original Portraits 


of Washington. Sixty Portraits, from paintings. sculptures, etc. With 
descriptive text. lvol. 4to. $15.00. Half morocco, $20.00, By sub- 
scription only. 

KEENE’S (Cuarwes) Our People. Four Hundred Pict- 
ures from Punch. 4to. $5.00. 

KENDRICK’S (Proressor A. C.) Our Poetical Favorites. 
Three volumes in one. Illustrated. 8vo. Full gilt. $8.50. 
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KIEFFER’S (Rev. H. M.) Recollections of a Drummer 
Boy. lémo, Illustrated. $1.25. 

KING’S (CLareENcE) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 
12mo. With Maps. Eighth edition. $2.00. 

KING'S (Epwarp) ‘The Gentle Savage. 12mo. $2.00. 

The Golden Spike. 12mo. $1.50. 

KIRE’S (Mrs. Evten O_ney) A Midsummer Madness. 
A Novel. lvol. 16mo. $1.25. 

LEONE. Vol. XII. of the Round-Robin Series of novels. 
16mo. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 

LEOPARDI’S (G.) Essays and Dialogues. 8vo. $3.00. 


LESSON IN LOVE (A). Vol. II. of the Round-Robin 
Series of novels. 16nio. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 

LIEBER, The Life and Letters of Francis. Edited by 
Thomas Sergeant Perry, 8vo. With Portrait. $3.00. Half-calf, $5.50. 

LINCOLN’S (Mrs. Jeanie Goutp) Her Washington 
Season. A Novel. 12mo. $1.50. 

LOWELL’S (Prerctvar) Chosén: The Land of the Morn- 
ing Calm. A Sketch of Korea. lvol. 8vo. Illustrated. $5.00. 
MACHIAVELLI (Niccoto), The Historical, Political, 

and Diplomatic Works of. Translated by Christian E. Detmold. 4 vols. 
8vo, with Steel Frontispieces, ina box. $15. Haif-calf, $30. 
MADAME LUCAS. Vol. VIII. of the Round-Robin Se- 


ries of novels. 16mo. $1.00. In paper covers, 59 cents. 


MADDEN’S (F. W.) The Coins of the Jews. 4to. $12.00. 
MEREDITH'S (Owen) Lucile, Illustrated. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With 160 new Illustrations. Elegantly bound, with full gilt edges, 
in box, $6.00, Tree-culf or antique morocco, $10.00. Calf or morocco, 
inlaid mosaic, $12.50. Crushed levant, silk linings, $25.00. 
Lucile. Tremont Edition. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Beautifully illustrated. With red lines and gilt edges, $2.50. Half-calf, 
$4.00. Antique morocco, tree-calf, flexible calf or seal, $6.00. 
Lucile. Pocket Edition. 1 vol. Little- 
Classic size. Thirty Illustrations. Elegantly bound, $1.00. Half-calf, 
2.25. Antique morocco, flexible calf or seal, $38.00. Tree-calf, $8.50. 
MONOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 
No.1. Harvard Law School. H. H. Richardson, architect. 18 Plates 
(Gelatine, from nature), 13 x 16. In portfolio. $5.00. 
MORSE’S (Epwarp S., Pu.D.) Japanese Homes and their 
Surroundings. 8vo. With 300 Illustrations. 5.00. 
NAMELESS NOBLEMAN (A). Vol. 1. of the Round- 


Robin Series of novels. 16mo. $1.00. In paper cuvers, 50 cents. 


NELSON'S (Henry L.) John Rantoul. 1l2mo. $1.50. 
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NORTON’S (Gen. C. B.) American Inventions and Im- 


provements in Breech-loading Small Arms, Heavy Ordnance, etc. 4to. 
25) Engravings. $10.00. . 


OWEN’S (WittiaM MILtEeR) In Camp and Battle with the 
Washington Artillery of New Orleans. Llustrated with Maps and Eugray- 
ings. lvol. 8vo. 00. 

PALFREY’S (Joan Gorunam) A Compendious Histo 
of New England. 4 vols. 12mo. With new Index. In a box. $6.00. 
Half-ealf, $12.00, 


PATTY’S PERVERSITIES. Vol. IV. of, the Round- 
Robin Series of novels, 16mo, $1.00. In paper covers, 60 cents. 
PEIRCE’S (Mrs. Metustna Fay) Co-operative House- 

keeping. Square l6mo. 60 cents. 

PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN (Tue) of General McClel- 
lan in 1862. (Vol. 1., Papers of the Miiitary Historical Society of Massa- 
chusetts.) 8vo, With Maps. $3.00. 

PERRY’S (Nora) Fora Woman. 16mo. $1.00. 

————— A Book of Love Stories. l6mo. $1.00. 


PERRY’S (Tuomas SERGEANT) From Opitz to Lessing. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.25. 


PICTURESQUE SKETCHES. Statues, Monuments, 
Fountains, Cathedrais, Towers, ete. 1 vol. Oblong folio. $1.60, 

PLYMPTON’S (Miss A. G.) The Glad Year Round. 
Square 8vo. $2.50. 

POETS AND ETCHERS ‘Twenty full-page etchings, by 
James D. Smillie, Samuel Colman, A F. Bellows, H. Farrer, R. Swain Gif- 
ford, illustrating poems by Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Aldrich, ete. 
4to. $10.00. Also limited editions on China and Japan paper. 

POOLE’S (W.F., 1.L.D.) An Index to Periodical Litera- 
ture. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. $15.00. Sheep, $17.00. Llalf-morocco, $18.00. 
Half-morocco, extra. Gilt top. Uncut edges, $19.00. 

POPE in 1862, The Virginia Campaign of General. Vol. II. 
of Papers read before the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts, 8yo. 
With Maps and Pians, $3.00. : 

PORTER'S (Rozsert P.) Protection and Free Trade To- 
Day: At Home and Abroad: In Field and Workshop. 16mo. Paper 
covers, 10 cents. 


PREBLE’S (Apmrrat Grorce H.) History of the Flag 
of the United States of America,ete. Third Revised Edition. 240 Illus- 
trations, many of them in colors. 1l vol. Royal quarto, $7.60. 


PRESTON’S (Miss H. W.) The Georgies of Vergil. 1$mo. $1. 


The Georgics of Vergil. Holiday Edition. 
Four full-page Lllustrations. 1lvol. Small 4to. Full gilt. $2.00, 
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PUTNAWM’S (J. Pickertne) The Open Fire-Place in all 
Ages. With 800 Lliustrations, 63 full-page. 12mo. $4.00. 


PUTNAM’S Lectures on the Principles of House Drainage. 


With Plates and Diagrams. 16mo. 75 cents. 

QUINCY’S (Epmunp) The Haunted Adjutant ; and other 
Stories. Edited by his son, Epmunp Quincy. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

Wensley ; and other Stories. Edited by his 

son, Epmunp Quincy. Ivol. 12mo. $1.50. 

RACHEL’S SHARE OF THE ROAD. Vol. XVI. of 
the Round-Robin Series of novels. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 

REVEREND IDOL (A). <A Novel. 12mo. Twelfth 
edition. $1.50. 


RICHARDSON’S (Assy Sace) Abelard and Heloise. 


1 vol. Little-Classic size. $1.00: 
Old Love-Letters ; or, Letters of Senti- 


ment. Written by persons eminent in English Literature and History. 
ivol. Little-Classic size. $1.25. 


ROCKHILL’S (W. Woopvitze) The Life of the Buddha, 
and the Early History of his Order. lvol. 12mo. Gilt top. 3.00. 


ROLFE’S (Wiixrram J.) Scott's The Lady of the Lake, 


etc. See Scorr. 
The Princess, etc. See TENNYSON. 
ROSEMARY AND RUE. Vol. VI. of the Round-Robin 


Series of novels. I6mo. 1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents. 


ROUND-ROBIN SERIES (Tue). A series of original 


novels by the best writers. Each is*complete in 1 vol. 16mo. $1.00. 
Also, new popular edition, in paper covers, each, 50 cents. 


A Nameless Nobleman. A Tallahassee Girl, 

A Lesson in Love. Dorothea. 

The Georgians. The Desmond Hundred. 
Patty’s Perversities. Leone. 

Homoselle. Doctor Ben. 

Damen’s Ghost. Rachel’s Share-of the Road. 
Rosemary and Rue, Fanchette. 

Madame Lucas, His Second Campaign. 


SADI'S GULISTAN. See Eastwick. 
SANBORN’S (Kater) A Year of Sunshine. Comprising 


cheerful selections for every day in the year. lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 


Grandma’s Garden. Leaflets, with illumi- 
nated covers. $1.25. 

Purple and Gold. Choice Poems. Leaflets, 
with illuminated covers by Rostva Emmet. $1.25. 

Round-Table Series of Literature Lessons. 


Printed separately on sheets. Twenty-five authors. Price for each author, 
enclosed in envelope, 25 cents. 
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SANGSTER’S (ManGaret E.) Poems of the Household. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.60. 


SCHIEFNER’S (Proressor) Tibetan Tales,. Translated 
by W. R. 8. Ratston, M.A. $35.00. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S (Artuur) The World as Will and 
Idea. Translated from the German by R. B. HapAns, M.A., and JoHNn 
Kemp, M.A. 8vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 00. 


SCOTT’S (Str WAttER) Marmion. Holiday Edition. Over . 
100 new J}lustrations by famous artists. Elegantly bound. Full gilt edges, 
In box, $6.00. Tree-calf, or antique morocco, $10.00, Crushed levant, 
with silk linings, $25.00. 

Marmion. Tremont Edition. 1vol. 16mo. 
Beautifully illustrated. With red lines, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, 
#2 50. Half-ealf, $4.00. Antique morocco, flexible calf, flexible seal or 
tree-calf, $6.00. 

Marmion. Pocket Edition. l vol. Little-Classic 
size. With thirty Llustrations. Elegantly bonnd, $1.00. Half-calf, 
$2.25. Antique morocco, or flexible calf or seal, $3.00. ‘Tree- calf, $3 50. 

Marmion. Students’ Edition. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by W. J. Rotre. 12mo. Lllustrated. 75 cents. 


The Lady of the Lake. Holiday Edition. 1 vol. 
Svo. In box. 120 Illustrations. $6.00, Tree-calf or antique morocco, 
$10.00. Calf or » oroceo, inlaid mosaic, $12.50. Crushed levant, with 
silk linings, $25.00. 

The Lady of the Lake. Tremont Edition. 16mo. 
Beautifully illustrated Red lines. $2.50. Hulf-calf, $4.00. Tree-calf, 
antique morocco, flexible calf or seal, $6.00. 

The Lady of the Lake. Pocket Edition. 1 vol. 
Little-Classic size. 30 Illustrations. $1.00. Half-calf, $2.25. Antique 
morocco, flexible calf, or seal, $3.00. Tree-calf, $3.50 

The Lady of the Lake. Students’ Edition. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. Rotre. 1 vel. 12mo. 
Beautifully iilustrated. 75 cents. 

SENSIER'’S (Au¥rep) Jean-Francois Millet: Peasant and - 
Painter. Translated by HeLtena pe Kay. With Illustrations. $3.00. 
SHALER’S (Proressor N.S.) and DA V/S’S (Witt1AM M.) 

Illustrations of the Earth’s Surface. Part I. Glaciers. Copiously illus- 
trated. Large folio. $10.00 
SHEDD'S (Mrs. Jutta A.) Famous Painters and Paint- 
ings. Revised edition. With 13 Heliotypes. lvyol. 12mo. $8.00. Half- 
calf, $5.00. ‘Tree-calf, $7.00. 
Famous Sculptors and Sculpture. With thirteen 
Heliotype Engravings. 12mo. $3.00. Ha f-calf, $5.00. Tree-calf, $7.00. 
Raphael: His Madonnas and Holy Families. 
Illustrated with 22 fall-page Heliotypes. lvol. 4to. Full gilt. $7.50. 


SHERIDAN’S (RicHarpd Brinstey) Comedies: The 


Rivals,and the School for Scandal. Edited, with Biozraphy and Notes and 
Introduction, by Branpzr Marrgews. Illustrated. lvol. 8vo. $3.00. 
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SHERRATT’S (R. J.) The Elements of Hand-Railing. 
88 Plates. Small folio. $2.00. 


SIKES’S (Wirt) British Goblins. Welsh Folk-Lore, Fairy 
Mythology, and Traditions. Illustrated. 8vo. Gilt top. $4.00, 


SNIDERS (Denton J.) Agamemnon’s Daughter. <A 
poem. lvol. Squarel6mo. Fine laid paper. $1.50. 


A Walk in Hellas. lvol. Svo. $2.50. 


SPOONER’S (SAMUEL) and CLEMENT'S (Mrs. Cuara FE.) 
A Biographical History of the Fine Arts. In preparation. 


STANWOOD'S (Epwarp) A History of Presidential Elec- 
tions. Ivol. 12mo. $1.50. 

STERNBERG’S (Greorce M., M.D.) Photo-Micrographs, 
and How to Make them. Tiastrated by 47 Photographs aaa 


Objects, reproduced by the Heliotype process. l vol. 8vo. 
STEVENSON’S (ALEXANDER F.) The Battle of Stone 
River, near Murfreesboro, Tenn., December 30, 1862, to January 3, 1863. 
lyol. 8vo. With Maps. $3800 
STILLMAN’S (Dr. J. D. B.) The Horse in Motion, as 


Shown in a Series of Views by Instantaneous Photography, and Anatomical 
Illustrations in Chromo, after Drawings by WitutAmM Haun. With a Preface 
by LetanD StanrorD, lvol. Royal quarto. Fully illustrated. $10.00. 


STIRLING’S (A.) At Daybreak. A Novel. 16mo. $1.25. 


STODDARD’S (Joun L.) Red-Letter Days Abroad. 8vo. 
With 180 fine Illustrations. Richly bound, full gilt edges, in box. £5.00. 
In tree-calf or antique morocco, $10.00. In mosaic inlaid, calf, $42.50. 


STONE’S (CuarvesJ., F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.C.) Christianity 
before Christ ; or, Deaiote nts of our Faith and Culture. Crown 8vo. $3. 


SWEETSER’S (M. F.) Artist-Biographies. With twelve 

Heliotypes in each volume. 5 vols. 16mo. Cloth. Each, $150. 

Vol. I. Raphael, Leonardo, Angelo. 

Vol. II. ‘Titian, Guido, Claude. 

Vol. Ill. Reynolds, Turner, Landseer. 

Vol. IV. Durer, Rembrandt, Van Dyck. 

Vol. V. Angelico, Murillo, Allston. 
The set, in box, 5 vols. $7.50. Walf-calf, $15.00. Tree-calf, $25.00. 
Flexible calf, elegant leather case, $28.00. 


TALLAHASSEE GIRL (A). Vol. IX. of the Round- 
Robin Series of novels. 16mo. $1.00. In paper covers, 50 cents, 


TENNYSON’S (Lorp) A Dream of Fair Women. Forty 


Illustrations. 4to. $5.00. In morocco antique or tree-calf, $9.00. 


The Princess. Illustrated Edition. 120 II- 
lustrations. Rich binding. In a box. 8vo. 46.00. Morocco antique 
or tree-calf, $10.00. Crushed levant, with siik linings, $25.00. 


The Princess. Students’ Edition. Edited, 


with Notes and introduction, by W. J. Rotrs. 12mo. Illustrated. 75 cents, 
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TENNYSON’S (Lorp) The Princess. Tremont Edition. 
lvol. 16mo. Beautifully illustrated. With red lines, bevelled boards, 
and gilt edges, $2.50. Half-calf, $4.00. Antique morocco, flexible calf, flex- 
ible seal or tree-calf, $6.00 


The Princess. Pocket Edition. 1 vol. 
Little-Classie size. With 30 Illustrations. Elegantly bound, $1.00. Half- 
calf, $2.25. Antique morocco, or flexible calf or seal, #8300. Tree-cualf, 


$3.50. 
Select Poems. Students’ Edition. Edited, 


with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. Rotrs., Beautifully illustrated, 
lvol. 12mo. 75 cents. 


THACKERAY (WititAm M.), The Ballads of. Complete 
illustrated edition. Small quarto, Handsomely bound. $1.50. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS’S The Imitation of Christ. 16mo. 
Ked edges. 390 cuts. $1.50. Flexible calf or morocco, $4.00. 
Pocket edition. Round corners. $1.00. Flexible ealf, $3.00. 
Edition de luxe. 8vo, Many full-page etchings, red ruling, etc. Full 
leather binding, $9.00. In parchment covers, $5.00. 


THOMPSON’S (Maurice) Songs of Fair Weather. $1.50. 
TICKNOR’S AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS: Newly re- 


vised and Auymented Editions. 

New meget: With nineteen Maps and Plans, Ninth edition. 16mo. 
$1.50 

The ew Provinces. With ten Maps and Plans. Fifth edition 
l6mo, $1.50. 

The White Mountains. With six Maps and six Panoramas. Seventh 
edition. 16mo, $1.50. 

The Middle States, With twenty-two Maps and Plans. 16mo. Seventh 
Edition in preparation. 


TICKNOR’S COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EU- 
ROPE. Revised edition. With six Maps. 82mo, $1.50. 
TOWLE’S (Grorcre MAkereaAce) England and Russia in 


Central Asia. No. 1, Timely-Topics Series. 1 vol. 16mo, With Maps. 
50 cents. 


England in Egypt. No. 2, Timely-Topies Series. 
lvol 16mo. With Maps. 60 cents. ~ 
TOWNSENI’S (Mary Asuirey) Down the Bayou. A 
volume of Poems. 12mo. $1.50. 
TOWNSENIYS (S. NuGentr) Our Indian Summer in the 
Far West. With full-page Photographs of Scenes in Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Texas, ete 4to. $20.00. 
UNDERWOOD'S (Francis H.) John Greenleaf Whittier. 
A Biography. lvol. 12mo. LIilustrated. $1.50. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 12mo. 
Illustrated. $1.50. t 2 
James Russell Lowell. A Biographical 
Sketch. lvol. Small quarto. 6 Heliotypes. $1.50. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S (§.-E.) Discourses on Architecture. 


Vol. I. Translated by Henry Van Brunt. With 18 large Plates and 110 
Woodcuts. 8vo. $5.00. 
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VIOLLET-LE-DUC (E. E.). The Same. Vol. II. With 


Steel Plates, Chromos, and Woodcuts. 8vo. $9.00. 

WALLACE’S (Susan E.) The Storied Sea. 1 vol. Little- 
Classic size. $1.00. 

WARE’S (Proressor Witttram R.) Modern Perspective. 


A Treatise upon the Principles and Practice of Plane and Cylindrical Per- 
spective. Lvol. 12mo. With Portfolio of 27 Plates. $5.00. 


WARING'S (Cot. George E., Jr.) Whip and Spur. 
Little-Classic size. $1.25. 


Village Improvements and Farm Villages. 
Little-Classic size. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


The Bride of the Rhine. Two Hundred Miles 


in a Mosel Row-Boat. To which is added a paper on the Latin poet 
Ausonius and his poem ‘ Mosella,” by Rev. Caartes T. Brooks. 1 vol.: 
Square l6mo. Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


Vix. No. 1 of Waring’s Horse-Stories. 10 cents. 
Ruby. No.2of Waring’s Horse-Stories. 10 cents. 
WARNER’S (Cuartes Dupitry) The American News- 


paper. 32mo. 25 cents. 


WARREN’S (JoserH H., M.D.) A Plea for the Cure of 
Rupture. 12mo. In cloth, $1.25. In parchment paper covers, $1.00. 


A Practical Treatise on Hernia. 8vo. $5.00. 
Sheep. $6.50. 


WEDGWOOD'S (HensteicuH) Contested Etymologies in 
the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. Sksear. lvol. 12mo, 42.00. 


WEEKS’S (Lyman H.) Among the Azores. 1 vol. Square 
lémo. With Map and 26 Illustrations. $1.50. 


WELLS’S (Kate GANNettT) About People. A volume of 


Essays. Little-Vlassic size. 1.25. 


WENDELT?S (Barrett) The Duchess Emilia. 1 vol. 
16mo. $1.00. 


WHEELER’S (Cuartes GARDNER) The Course of Em- 
pire, Being Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in the History of the 
World. lvol. 8vo. With25 colored Maps, $3.00. Ualf-calf, $5.50. 


WHEELER’S (WititrAm A and CHartes G.) Familiar 
Allusions: A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information. 12mo. $8.00. 
Hailf-calf, $5.50. 


WHIST, American or Standard. By G. W. P. Fourth 


edition, revised. l5mo $1.00. 


WILLIAMS’S (Atrrep M.) The Poets and Poetry of Ire- 
land. With Critical Essays and Notes. lvol. 12mo. $2.00. 
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WINCKELMANN’S (Joun) The History of Ancient Art. 
Translated by Dr. G. H Lopes. With 78 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols, 
8vo. $9.00. Haif-calf, $18.00. Morocco antique or tree-calf, $25.00. 


WINTER’S (WititamM) English Rambles, and other Fugi- 
$1.50. 


tive Pieces in Prose and Verse. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Poems. New revised edition. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. LHalf-calf, $3.00, Morocco antique or tree-calf, $4.00. 


The Trip to England. With Illustrations by 


Josepa Jerrerson. Ll6mo. $2.00. Half-calf, $4.00. Morocco antique or 
tree-calf, $5.00. 


WOODS'S (Rey. Leonarp) History of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo. $38.50. 


MR. HOWELLS’S WORKS. 


—e— 


MR. HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVELS. 
The Rise of Silas Lapham. A Woman’s Reason. A Modern 
Instance. Dr. Breen’s Practice. A Fearful Responsibility. 
Each in 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. The 5 volumes in a neat box, $7.50. 


“ There has been no more rigidly artistic writing done in America since Haw- 
thorne’s time.”’ — The Critic(N. Y. ). 
‘* Exquisite pieces of workmanship.’? — New Orleans Democrat. 


MR. HOWELLS’S COMEDIES. Each in1 vol. 16mo. $1.25. 
Out of the Question. A Counterfeit Presentment. 
** He is equal as an artist tothe best French writers. His books are not only 
artistically fine, but morally wholesome.’’ — Magazin fiir die Literatur, 
MR. HOWELLS’S PLAYS. Each inl vol. 32mo. 50 cents. 
The Register. The Parlor-Car. 
The Sleeping-Car. The Elevator. 


‘* Written with all the exquisite literary skill of which Mr. Howells is so thor- 
oughly a master, and every page sparkles with bright touches of dainty humor.” 
— Syracuse Journal 


THREE VILLAGES. lvol. Little-Classic size. $1.25. 

Rare and delightful pen sketches, as dainty and delicate as his ‘‘ Vene- 
tian Days’”’ and ‘‘ Italian Journeys.’’ 
CHOICE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 8 vols. 16mo. $1.25 each. 


Edited and provided with Critical and Biographical Essays by Mr. 
Hower.is. The Margravine of Baireuth, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Ellwood, Alfieri, Goldoni, Gibbon, and Marmontel. 


7 
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TICKNOR AND COMPANY’S 


ermywW BOOKS 


WINTER OF 1885-86. 


The prices named below are subject to revision on publication. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 


An entirely New Edition of this Famous and Popular Poem, 


IN 


from New Plates, with more than One Hundred New 
Illustrations by leading American Artists. 


Elegantly and appropriately bound, with full gilt edges. In box. 
Cloth, $6.00. Tree-calf, or antique morocco, $10.00. <A few 
copies in crushed levant, with silk linings, $25.00. 


The immediate and permanent success of ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake,” 
*¢ Marmion,” etc., has encouraged the publishers to bring out this not less 
popular and famous poem. It is produced in the same style, and with tne 
same careful and elaborate style of illustration, regardless of cost, while 
Mr. Anthony’s skilful supervision is sufficient guaranty that the work is 
elegant and tasteful as well ascorrect. The publishers feel assured that the 
work in its new and beautiful shape will be the leading Holiday Book of the 
year. 


CAMP AND BATTLE WITH THE WASHING- 
TON ARTILLERY OF NEW ORLEANS. By Wm. Minter Ow , 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant B. W. A. Illustrated with Maps and E 
gravings. lvol. 8vo. $3.00. 

A narrative of events during the late Civil War, from Bull Run to A 
pomattox and Spanish Fort. Compiled by the adjutant from his dia 
and from authentic documents and orders. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. By Cuartes E. Carryu. 


lvol. 4to. Very finely and richly illustrated. $1.50. 


An astute critic recently wrote that the mantle of the author of “ Atice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland” had certainly descended on Charles Carryl. 
The fascinating ‘‘ Davy and the Goblin,” recently written by Mr. Carryl, 
and printed in ‘‘ St. Nicholas,’? has been revised, re-written, and greatly 
enlarged by the author, and will be one of the choicest juvenile books of 
the year. 
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A NARRATIVE OF MILITARY SERVICE. By Gen. 
W. B. Hazen, lvol. 8vo. With Maps, Plans, and leieaticna” $3.00. 
‘There can be no doubt, we think, that it will be eagerly read, particu- 
larly by the brave soldiers whom he led at Shiloh, who held the crest at 
Stone Ridge, who stood firm ander his eye at Chickamauga, who floated 
with him by night under the shadow of Lookout Mountain down to Brown’s 
Ferry, who received his order to climb the face of Mission Ridge, who helped 
to take Atlanta, who marched to the sea, who swarmed over the parapets of 
Fort McAllister, who made the triumphant campa’ paiga. of the Carolinas, and 
passed in review before the President.’’— WV. Y. Mail and Express. 


TUSCAN CITIES. By WitttAm D. Howetts. 1 vol. 
8vo. Copiously illustrated. $5.00. Morocco, or tree-calf, $10.00. 
A series of recent sketches of certain famous Italian cities, written with 
minute carefulness and befitting elegance of style, and at once historical 


instructive, personal, and diverting. ‘They are also admirably irmetesiale 
by Pennell, who was sent abroad for the purpose. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF HOUSE 
DRAINAGE, By J. Pickerinec Purnam. With Diagrams. 16mo. 75 cents. 


ENGLISH HOME LIFE. By Rospert Larrp Couuier. 
lvol. 16mo. $1.00. 
A delightful account of the manners of the English people in their homes, 
written “by a well-known gentleman, wae for years has been pastor of a 
Unitarian Church in England. 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; OR, PROTO- 
TYPES OF OUR FAITH AND CULTURE, By CHARLES J. 
Strong, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.8. l vol. Crown 8vo. £3.00. 

This book traces the elaboration in arts and arms of the civilization of 
ancient Hindustan; and places the religion in juxtaposition with Chris- 
timnity. Quotations are given from the ancient Hindu Dramas, Poems, 
Religious Writings, &c. It shows that prototypes to our Christian doc- 
trines and practices have long existed among our Indo-Aryan cousins, and 
other peoples, 


MILTON AND°*VONDEL, A Curiosity of Literature. 


By George Epmunpson, M.A. Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Coliege,_ 
Oxford, Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex, l vol. Crown 8yo. $2.50. 


POEMS. By Witt1am D. Howetts. Il vol. 12mo. In a 
box. New and revised edition. Printed on fine hand-made paper. Parch- 
ment covers. $2.00. 


‘The subtile, elusive charm that makes his prose ineffably delicious is 
here too, —the tenderness of feeling, the play of humor, the colorful 
beauty, the sad sweetness.””— New ork Evening Mail. 


THE GOLDEN SPIKE. By Evwarp Krve, author of 


‘The Gentle Savage,’ etc. Llvol. 12mo. 4150. 


Mr. King’s previous novel established his reputation for originality and 
sustained interest in novel-writing; and ‘‘ The Golden Spike * more than 
redeems the promise of its predecessor. 


THE KNAVE OF EEARTS. By Rowpert Grant 
12mo, $1.25. 
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DOSIA’S DAUGATER. By Henry Grivitir. Trans- 
lated from the French by CLARA Ersxine Crement. 12mo. $1.25. 


Madame Gréville has formally constituted Messrs, Ticknor and Company 
her American Publishers, and the present delightful novel is brought out by 
them in advance of its appearance in Paris. 


JAPANESE HOMES AND ‘THEIR SURROUND- 
INGS. By Epwarp 8S. Morss, Ph. D., Director of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, late Professor of Zodlogy in the University of Tokio, Japan, 
Member of the National Academy of Science, Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, etc , etc. Profusely illustrated with original 
drawings by the author. lvol. 8vo. 65.00. 

A work of unique and surpassing interest. The art of Japan is a subject 
of universal study and wonder. The home-life of the Japancse few travel- 
lers hitherto have been permitted to examine. Professor Morse has been 

2 enabled to see and study this wonderful people in their own homes, The 
results of his observation are embodied in this volume, and fully sustain 
the popular expectation as to the interest of the subject and the author’s 
reputation as the leading Japanese scholar of the time. 


CHOSON: THE LAND OF THE MORNING CALM. 


By PercivaL Lowrtt. Richly illustrated with full-page Heliotype Engrav- 
ings, from the first photographs ever made in Korea. lvol. 8vo. $5.00. 


While in Japan, in the summer of 1888, Mr. Lowell was asked to accom- 
pany the Korean Embassy to the United States, the first Korean Embassy 
ever accredited to a Western power, as its Foreign Secretary and Counsellor, 
At the completion of its mission Mr. Lowell returned with the Embassy to 
Korea, where he was entertained as the guest of the king for several months. 

The present volume is the outcome of that visit, aud is the first book 
ever written about Korea by one who has been there. 


THE OLDEN-TIME SERIES. 16mo. Per vol., 50 cents. 


There appears to be, from year to year, a growing popular taste for quaint 
and curious reminiscences of ‘‘ Ye Olden ime,” and to meet this, Mr, 
Henry M. Brooks has prepared a series of interesting handbooks. The 
materials have been gleaned chiefly from old newspapers of Boston and 
Salem, sources not easily accessible, and while not professing to be history, 
the volumes will contain much material for history, so combined and 
presented as to be both amusing and instructive. The titles of some of the 
volumes indicate their scope and their promise of entertainment :— ‘ Curi- 
osities of the Old Lottery,’ ‘‘ Days of the Spinning Wheel,’ ‘*‘Some 
Strange and Curious Punishments,” ‘‘ Quaint and Curious Advertisements,”? 
** Literary Curiosities,’ ‘‘ New-England Sunday,’ etc. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MRS. CLEMMER. 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN’S LIFE AND WORK. 


A Memorial of Mary Clemmer, by EpmMunp Hupson, with Portrait. 


POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE. 


HIS TWO WIVES. 
MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. Revised and 


augmented. 2 

The whole in four 12mo volumes, tastefully bound, forming a beauti- 
ful, uniform set of the selected works, together with the memori.l 
biography of this popular and lamented writer. 
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IN PRESS: 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW Edited by Rev Samuel Longfellow. 2 vols. 12nio0. 
$6.00. With new steel engraved Portraits and many wood Engraviugs. 
Also a limited Edition de luxe, with proof Portraits. 

The biography of the foremost American poet, written by his brother, is 
 sopeoy the most important work of the kind brought out in the United 

tates for years. It is rich in domestic, personal, and family interest, anec- 
dotes, reminiscences, and other thoroughly charming memorabilia, 


THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF GOETHE. The Lec- 
tures at the Concord School of Philosophy, for 1885. By F.B. Sanborn, 
W. T. Harris, and others. l vol. l2mo. With portrait. $2.00. 


ITALIAN POETS. By W. D. Howertts. 12mo. $1.50. 
Biographical and Critical Notices of the masters of Italian poetry, 


A SEA CHANGE; or, Love’s Stowaway. A Comic 
opera. By W. D. Howe.ts. Ll vol. lémo. Littie-Classic size 


TIE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF GENERAL POPE 


IN 1862. Being Volume II of Papers read before the Military Historical 
Society of Massachusetts. With Maps and Plans. lvol. 8vo. $3.00. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S TENNYSON. Students’ 
Edition. lvol. 16mo. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. 
Rolfe. Beautifully illustrated. 175 cents. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON. Second Part. 
Students’ Edition. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. J. Rolfe. 
lvol. l6mo. Beautifully "jllustrated. 75 cents. 


SONGS AND BALLADS OF THE OLD PLANTA- 
TIONS, BY UNCLE REMUS. By Joet Caanpier Harris. 1 vol. 


12mo. $1.50. 
‘‘Uncle Remus’s”’ legends have created a strong demand for his songs, 


which will be eagerly weicomed. 


A ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. By Rorrerr Grant, 
author of ‘* The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,’ “‘ An Average Man,” etc. 
1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 
This is the latest and one of the strongest works of the successful deline- 
ator of modern society life and manners It will be read eagerly and 
enjoyably by thousands of loyers of the best fiction. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED CONCORDANCE TO 
THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Rev. J. B. R. WaLker. 

This monumental work of patient industry and iron diligence is indispen- 
sable to all students of the Bible, to which it is the key and introduction. 
Many errors and omissions in the plans of the older Concordances have 
been avoided in this one, which also bears reference to the Revised Bible. 
as well as to the Ki ig-James version. 
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THE 


MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON, 


In Four Volumes. Quarto. 


With more than 500 Illustrations by famous artists and engravers, all 
made for this work. 


Edited by JUSTIN WINSOR, LispraRIAn oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Among the contributors are : — 


Gov. Joun D. Lona, Dr. 0. W. Hotes, 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Joun G, WHITTIER, 
Rey. Puitiips Brooks, D.D., Rev. J. F. Cuarxke, D.D., 
Rev. E. E. Hatz, D.D., Rev. A. P. PEaBopy, D.D., 
Hon. Rosert C. WINTHROP, Col. T. W. Hiaetnson, 
Hon. J, HAMMOND TRUMBULL, Professor ASA GRAY, 
Admiral G. H. PREBLE, Gen. F. W. PALFRey, 

Henry Cazot LODGE. 

—-¢—— 


Votume I. treats of the Geology, Fauna, and Flora; the Voyages and Maps of 
the Northmen, Italians, Captain John Smith, and the Plymouth Settlers ; 
the Massachusetts Company, Puritanism, and the Aborigines; the Lit- 
erature, Life, and Chief Families of the Colonial Period. 


Vou. II. treats of the Royal Governors; French and Indian Wars; Witches 
and Pirates; The Religion, Literature, Customs, and Chief Families of the 
Provincial Period. 

Vou. III. treats of the Revolutionary Period and the Conflict around Boston; 
and the Statesmen, Sailors, and Soldiers, the Topography, Literature, and 
Life of Boston during that time; and also of the Last Hundred Years’ 
History, the War of 1812, Abolitionism, and the Press. 


Vou. IV. treats of the Social Life, Topography, and Landmarks, Industries, 
Commerce, Railroads, and Financial History of this Century in Boston; 
-with Monographic Chapters on Boston’s Libraries, Women, Science, Art, 
Music, Philosophy, Architecture, Charities, etc. 
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*,* Sold by subscription only. Send for a Prospectus to the 
Publishers, 


TICKNOR AND COMPANY, Boston. 


22 A List of Books Published by 


THE STUDENTS SERIES OF 


STAN DA RD"? OP 


EDITED BY W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 


(G7~ All these books are equally suited to the use of the student, and that of 
the general reader. They should have a place in every library, public or private. 
Price 76 cents each. 
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1. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 


The text is correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. The notes 
(88 pp.) include Scott’s and Lockhart’s, and are fuller than in any other 
edition, English or American. The i//ustrations are mainly of the scenery 
of the poem, from sketches made on the spot, 


Il. TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


The notes (50 pp.) give the history of the poem, all the readings of the 
earlier editions, selected comments by the best English and American 
critics, full explanations of all allusions, &c. The il/ustrations are from 
the elegant Holiday edition. . 


lil. SELECT POEMS QF TENNYSON. 


Including the Lady of Shalott, the Miller’s Daughter, @inone, the Lotos- 
Eaters, The Palace of Art, A Dream of Fair Women, Morte d’Arthur, The 
Talking Oak, Ulysses, Locksley Hall, The Two Voices, St. Agnes’ Eve, Sir 
Galahad, The Brook, &c. The text is from the latest English edition (1884). 
The notes (50 pp.) include a careful collation of the earlier editions, with 
explanatory and critical comments, The illustrations are of high char- 
acter. 


IV. SCOTT’S MARMION. 


With copious Notes and introductory matter. The text is now correctly 
printed for the jirst time. 


V. THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. (In Pzzss.) 


VI. SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON, Szconp Parr. (In Press.) © 
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TREMONT EDITIONS. Each in 1 vol. 16mo. Beautifully illustrated. 
With red lines, bevelled boards, and gilt edges, $2.50. Half-calf, $4.00. 
Antique morocco, flexible calf, flexible seal, or tree-calf, $6.00. 


Lucile. The Princess. Marmion. The Lady of the Lake. 
a 


POCKET EDITIONS. Eachin1 vol. Little-Classic size. With thirty Ilus- 
trations. Elegantly bound, $1.00. Half-calf, $2.25. Antique morocco, or 
flexible calf or seal, $3.00. Tree-calf, $3.50. 


Lucile. The Princess. Marmion, The Lady of the Lake. 
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Ticknor and Company. 2% 


THE CHOICEST EDITIONS 


OF THE 


FIVE GREAT MODERN POEMS. 


——¢—— 


Drawn and engraved under the care of A. V.S. ANtHony. Each in 
one volume, 8vo, elegantly bound, with full gilt edges, in a neat box. 
Each poem, in cloth, $6.00 ; in tree calf, or antique morocco, $10.00; 
in crushed levant, extra, with silk linings, $25.00. Copiously illustrated 
after drawings by Thomas Moran, E. H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, A. B. 
Frost, and other distinguished artists. 


CHILDE HAROLD. 


The choicest gift-book of 1885. With more than 100 noble Iustra- 
tions, of great artistic value and beauty, representing the splendid 
scenery and architecture of the Rhine, Greece, Italy, etc. 


THE PRINCESS. 


The most famous poem of ALFRED, Lorp TENNyson. With 120 
new and beautiful [llustrations. 


‘*The most superb book of the season. The exquisite binding makes a fit 
casket for Tennyson’s enchanting ‘ Princess.’ ’’ — Hartford Journal. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


A superb fine-art edition, with 120 Illustrations. The choicest edition 
of Scott’s wonderful poem of Scottish chivalry. 


‘* On page after page are seen the great dome of Ben-an rising in mid-air, huge 
Ben-venue throwing his shadowed masses upon the lakes, and the long heights of 
Ben Lomond hemming the horizon.’”” — Atlantic Monthly. 


LUCILE. 


By Owen MEREDITH. With 160 Illustrations. 


The high peaks of the Pyrenees, the golden valleys of the Rhineland, 
and the battle-swept heights of the Crimea. 


‘This new edition is simply perfect — paper, type, printing, and especially the 
illustrations, — a most charming Christmas gift.” — American Literary 


Churchman. 
MARMION. 
With more than 100 [llustraiions, and Borders. 


** Wild Scottish beauty. Never had a poem of stately and immortal beauty a 
more fitting setting.’”? — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


——>—— 


For Sale by Booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
Publishers, 


TICKNOR AND COMPANY, Boston. 


THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT | 


, AND BUILDING NEWS. 
An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Architecture and the Building Trades. 


Each number is accompanied by six fine quarto illustrations, while 
illustrative cuts are liberally used in the text. Although the paper 
addresses itself primarily to architects and builders, by its discussions 
upon matters of interest common to those engaged in building pursuits, 
it is the object of the editors to make it acceptable and necessary to 
that large portion of the educated classes who are interested in and 
appreciate the importance of good architectural surroundings, to civil 
and sanitary engineers, draughtsmen, antiquaries, craftsmen of all kinds, 
and all intelligent readers. 

As an indication of the feeling with which this journal is regarded 
by the profession, we quote the following extract from a report of a com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Architects upon ‘* American Archi- 
tectural Journals ’’: — 

‘*At Boston, Mass., is issued the AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BvuILpInG 
News, a weekly of the first class, and, it must be acknowledged, the only 
journal in this country that can compare favorably with the great London 
architectural publications. It is very liberally illustrated with full-page litho- 
graphic impressions of the latest designs of our most noted architects, and with 
occasional views of celebrated European buildings. Once a month a fine gelatine 
print is issued in a special edition. Its editorial department is conducted in a 
scholarly, courteous, and, at the same time, independent tone, and its selections 
made with excellent judgment. It is the accepted exemplar of American archi- 
tectural practice, and is found in the office of almost every architect in the 
Union.” — April 15, 1885. 


Subscription Prices. (In Advance.) 


REGULAR Epition. — $6.00 per year; $3.50 per half year. 

GELATINE EpiTion (the same as the regular edition, but including 
12 or more Gelatine Prints). — $7.00 per year; $4.00 per half year. 

MonTuty Epition (identical with the first weekly issue for each 
month, but containing no Gelatine Prints). — $1.75 per year; $1.00 per 
half year. 

Bound volumes for 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, $10.50; 1882, 
1883, 1884, and 1885, $9.00 each. 

Specimen numbers and advertising rates furnished on application to 
the publishers, 


TICKNOR AND COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


